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ESTABLISHMENTS IN FAVOUR OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


AFTER having dwelt ſufficiently upon thoſe 
ſects “, which, in the opinion of Roman Catholics, 


are the ſhame and reproach of England, let us con- 


ſider the aſſociations, which reflect an honour upon 
that kingdom, in the eye of the natives as well as of 
r, 8 


I have already mentioned thoſe aſſociations 


and ſubſcriptions, which are opened and filled up 
every day, to relieve indigence, and repair un- 


have already taken notice of that kind of ſuperſtition,. 
with which all theſe ſects obſerve the Sunday. In 1757, when 
after the taking of Minorca, the parliament had reſolved to eſta- 
bliſh a national militia, in order to provide an effectual remedy 
againſt the miſchiefs, to which the kingdom had been ex- 
poſed by the menaces of a deſcent on the part of the French, 


and by the maintaining of foreign troops in England, the Diſ- 


ſenting miniſters joined in a petition to the government, that the 


militia intended to be raiſed, ſhould be reſtrained from perform- 
ing their exerciſe on the Lord's-Day, _ | | 
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2 OBSERVATIONS 


foreſeen misfortunes, &c. I ſhall now ſpeak of thoſe 
eſtabliſhments, which procure to ſciences, to lite- 
-rature, and to the uſeful or agreeable arts, all the aſ- 
ſiſtance they are capable of deriving from the re- union 


of lights, ſcattered amongſt a people, who have a 
taſte for learning, and cultivate the ſciences thro' a 


principle of eſteem as well as of public zeal. 
The Royal Society is the firſt of theſe eſtabliſh- 


ments, both with regard to antiquity and dignity : 
its foundation is dated in the year 1660, that is to 
ſay, the year of the reſtoration of Charles II. who 
made it one of the chicf objects of his care. 


The civil wars had been cauſed by a republican 
faction, in which only a very inconſiderable number 
of the nobility had embarked : the majority till 


continued faithfully attached to the king's party; and, [ 
ſince the deſtruction of that party, they either lived 


in foreign countries, or upon their own eſtates : Crom- 


well did not reign upon principles capable of form- 


ing a numerous or brilliant court. 

The nobility, - thus condemned to occupations, 
which could not give the vigilant eye of the uſurper 
any umbrage, had no reſource but in philoſophy and 


the cultivation of the intellectual faculties : ſuch had 
| been the reſource of the firſt men of Rome, in the 
| combuſtion of the civil wars of Sylla, Cæſar, and 
 Avguſtus. The Engliſh genius electrified, if I may | 
be allowed the expreſſion, hy the ſhock of revolu- 
tions, attached itſelf to ſcience and literature, and 
that with an ardour of application which ſoon pro- 
duced maſter- pieces in all the different ſpecies of com- 
poſition. The flouriſhing ſtate of ſcience and litera- 
ture under Auguſtus, the Medici family, and Lewis 


XIV. was, as the preſident Henault obſerved, a con- 


ſequence of the troubles which had preceded thoſe 


brillant e In theſe times of fermentation, a 
I 


fre- 
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frequent repetition of happy, or unproſperous events, 


wings, and inſpires it wich that deſire of glory, which 
never fails to produce extraordinary atchievements.“ 


perhaps we are indebted for Paradiſe Loſt to the 
ſoarings of Milton's genius in an employment, which 
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ON ENGLAND. 3 


enlarges the ideas, invigorates the mind, expands its 
To confine ourſelves to a fact relative to England, 


a blind zeal for liberty made him 1 from Cem. 


"Lark Bacon had already made his appearance ; 
his works teem with uncommon ideas, concerning 
a multiplicity of objects equally new and intereſting : 
the Engliſh philoſophers, who roſe after him, enter- 
ing a road which had been opened to them by their 
countryman, took each a different path, and ſeemed 
all to meet at their journey's end, 
They, however, had been preceded by ue fo- 
reigners in the diſcovery of new truths : Galileo, and 


| thoſe of his ſchool, had already begun the work. Af 


ter the death of Galileo, the great duke Ferdinand 


aſſembled at Florence a ſociety, which, in 1657, 


was diſſolved into the celebrated Academia del Ci- 
mento. 


France had entered the ſame career. Geng at 


his laſt journey to Paris, in 1653, was received in a 


particular ſociety formed by Bouillaud, Paſcal, Ro- 
berval, Deſargues, Carcavi, and other geometriclans ; 


this ſociety met regularly every Saturday, and Gaſ- | 
ſendi attended i it till his death . 


* This, as well as the followiog fas, relative to the keademy 
of Natural Philoſophers and the Royal Society, I took from Sor- 
biere, in his Life of Gaſſendi, in his relation of his voyage to 
England, printed at Paris in 1669, and in the Sorberiana. To 
this teſtimony we may add that of the learned Huetius, who was 
admitted a member of this academy, in which he read a difſertation 


upon the Batavian Tear, Huer. Comm. de Rebus ſuis. By this 


account, the Soctety of the Natural Philoſophers of Paris ſeems 
to have been prior to the Royal Society of London. 


— NM. Ha- 
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M. Habert de Monmaur, under whoſe roof, and 


in whoſe arms, Gaſſendi had juſt expired, convened 

at his houſe that ſociety which went by the name of 
the Academy of Natural Philoſophers : it was com- 
poſed one half of Gaſſendiſts, and the other half of 


the diſciples of Deſcartes, who died in 1650: Sor- 


biere was ſecretary to it &: their firſt meeting was 
at the houſe of M, Monmaur, on the 18th of Decem- 


ber 1657. Learned foreigners had admittance there: 


Oldembourgh, who was afterwards ſecretary to the 
Royal Society of London, regularly attended thoſe 
conferences, as did likewiſe lord Ranelagh, nephew 


to the celebrated Mr. Boyle. Sorbiere publiſhed 
in 1659, a collection , conſiſting partly of memo- 


rials and diſſertations concerning the nature of mo- 


tion, rarefaction, and the limits of human know- 
ledge, compoſed for the Academy of Natural Philo- 
ſophers, in which they were read. This academy 
had even promiſed to publiſh its Memoirs, as we find 
by Gilles Menage, in his Commentary 0 Diogenes 


Laer tius J. 


The eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society of 8 


don notwithſtanding, preceded that of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. Charles II. conde- 
ſcended to be at the head of it, not ſo much as a pa- 


tron, as on account of his extenſive knowledge of 


many of the objects, to which the labours of that ſo- 


ciety are extended: a knowledge acquired in that 
ſchool, wherein all princes, truly great, have been 
formed, che ſchool of , EG TY 


* This writer, "who was a great partiſan of Gaſſendi, ſaid of 


Deſcartes, who after having eclipſed Gaſſendi, was eclipſed in his 
turn by Newton: Ceciazt 4 qui preivit, cadet qui ſequitar laus eſt 
amnium. 8: rberiana. 

+ Letters and Diſcourſes upon erat curious Subjects. 
t Cemmcntarii Phyſica que brevis prodibunt, Ed. 1664. Th 
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ON ENGLAND. ; 
The founders of this ſociety did all for honour, and 
nothing to advance the fortune of its members, who, 


to this day are obliged to defray all their expences, or- 


dinary and extraordinary, out of their own pockets, 


They either pay a ſum at their reception (I once ſaw 


a gentleman pay forty guineas to the ſecretary) or 
contribute four guineas a year to the ſociety, and 


ſometimes more upon an extraordinary emergency. 


By means of theſe contributions the ſociety fur- 


niſned out a cabinet of natural hiſtory, after having 
erected an edifice to receive it, There is a librarian 


to take care of this cabinet, and to ſuperintend the 


library. The ſociety has a very extenſive, and conſe- 
quently a coſtly, correſpondence ; ; in a ward, it is at 
a great expence in making experiments, either to 


come at new diſcoveries, or to confirm thoſe which 


have already been made. 
The collecting of curioſities for this cabinet is not 
the greateſt cauſe of expence to the ſociety. The 
chief rarities in it are for the moſt part preſents from 
all parts of England: an Engliſhman never thinks he 
can make a better uſe of a rare, extraordinary, and 


curious piece, which chance has procured him, or 


which he has bought at a very high prices than o 
give it to the public by depoſiting it in this cabinet. 


Tbe Royal Society unites thoſe obje&s which the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and that of Inſcrip- 


tions, have divided between them; that is to ſay, the 
deep ſciences, and the belles lettres. At its firſt in- 


ſtitution, it buſied itſelf entirely with agriculture, 


Sorbiere informs us, in the account of his voyage, 


That the firſt time he attended the ſociety, a coun- 
try gentleman ſpoke very pertinently upon the mil- 


dew of corn, and cited a thouſand curious obſervations 
vpon the grain before it is ſown, upon the plant before 
85 a 1 1 Pk 
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it is reaped, and upon the ſtate of corn till it is con- 
verted into meal. He ſpoke, adds Sorbiere, of a cer- 
tain grain of an extraordinary bulk which burſts 
out upon an ear of corn like an excreſcence, and 
is a kind of poiſon that may occaſion epidemic Hr" 
diſeaſes, though it has not yer been taken notice in. 
of. a | N 
Every man, whatever bis Ration ! in life, whether 
Engliſhman or foreigner, when he has made any ob- 
ſcrvation which he thinks worthy the attention of TRE 
the ſociety, is admitted to propoſe it viva voce, or by FL 
Preſenting a memorial. I once ſaw a Joiner, in a 
plain artificer's dreſs, lay before the ſociety a method 
which he had invented, to explain the cauſes of the 
ebbing and flowing of the tides, He ſpoke a long 
time, without knowing what he was about. He was, 
however, liſtened to with the utmoſt attention, thanked. 
for his confidence in the knowledge of the ſociety, 
requeſted to digeſt his ideas in writing, or cauſe them 
to be digeſted for him, and was ee to the 
door by one of the members, 4 
The place of theſe meetings is by no means mag- 
nificent : the table, at the bottom of the room, is 
taken up by the preſident, who fits with his back to 
the fire, and by the ſecretaries, Upon this table lies 
a great mace of gilt plate, like that belonging to the 
houſe of commons, like that, is faſtened to the 
legs of the table, when the ſociety forms itſelf in- 
to a committee. The preſident is provided with a 
ſmall hammer, with which he ſtrikes the table, in or- 
der to command attention, when the occaſion requires 
it, but it is ſeldom neceſſary. The members ſeat 
themſclves near the table, or upon benches raiſed one 
above ancther; and Io ſtrict ſilence, 
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1 have already ſpoken of the buſts and pictures * 


which are in the apartments of the ſociety. As len- 
tered the room I ſaw, hanging upon the wainſcot, 


framed atteſtations of three or four members of the 
ſociety, in favour of thoſe who apply for admittance. 
Theſe atteſtations are of German members for the 


candidates of their nation, the ſame as of French mem- 


bers for theirs, &. They continue thus expoſed to 
view near three months beſore election. 
The ſociety exiſts chiefly in a council, conſiſting 


of twenty-one perſons, cholen from amoneft the mem- 
bers, who have the greateſt opportunity to indulge 
their taſte for its favourite ſtudies. The preſident, 


and the perpetual ſecretaries, make always part of this 
council, which is elected annually. 
It was the more neceſſary to have recourſe to this 
method, as in 1765, the ſociety computed near four 
hundred national members, and in this number above 
forty peers of the realm, five of whom, belonging to 
the council, honoured the ſociety with a moſt aſfidu- 
ous and regular attendance, 

The claſs of correſponding members abroad, in 
number about a hundred and fifty, includes all the 
moſt celebrated literati of Europe, or ſuch as aſpire 
after fame, by enrolling themſelves in that honourable 
ſociety. In this claſs, with the names of d'Alembert, 


Bernouilli, Buffon, Bonnet, Euler, Juſſiev, Linné, Mai- 


ſon, la Nauze, de Ulloa, van Swieten, Voltaire, &c. 


are to be ſeen thoſe of the kings of Poland, and Den- 


If the picture of Deſcartes was to be added to thoſe of the 


modern philoſophers, it might be copied from the original por- 


trait, painted by Champagne, and preſerved in the cabinet of 
Mr. de Marolles, counſellor to the Court of Aids at Paris. It 
Was a a preſent of Mr, Clerſelier, to whom Deſcartes had given it. 
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mark, the margrave of Baden Dourlach, the duke of : 
Modena, prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, the dukes 
of Braganza, of Noia, of Galean, of Medina Sidonia, of 


E 
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Lobkowitz,Carvalho, of Nivernois, of the princes Czer- 


nichew, Jablonouſki, Razumouſki, Schualoff, and 


of miniſters whom many European ſovereigns ho- 
nour with their confidence and intimacy. 

The arms of the ſociety are, a tabula raſa in an 
argent field, and its motto, nulliys in verba. At its 


origin it conſiſted only of two hundred, comprizing in 


that number the foreigners confounded in its firſt liſts 


with the national members: amongſt thoſe foreigners 
were reckoned ſeven Frenchmen, Meſſ. Auzout, Be- 
ringhen, Bouillaud, Lefebvre, Marchand, Samuel ; 


Petit, and Sorbiere. - 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


The Society of Antiquaries, leſs numerous and 


| leſs ancient than the Royal, holds its aſſemblies 


on the ſame day with the latter. The firſt opening 
at the hour that the ſecond breaks up. Gentle- 
men go from the Royal Society to that of Antiqua- 
ries; with the greater convenience, as the place 
where they aſſemble is in the ſame part of the 


town, The latter does not, or at leaſt hitherto 
has not, publiſhed any memoirs X. It buſies it- 
ſelf with the inveſtigation of monuments, whether 


ancient, or of the middle ages, which ſtill exiſt in 
England. Plans of the moſt biking of theſe monu- 
ments are taken and engraved at the expence of the 
ſociety. Its chief attention is engaged with coins, 
and with the ruins of ancient abbeys, ſcattered up 


and down the three kingdoms. 


Every antique monument, and every edifice of an 
odd and fingular form, which chance brings to light, 
is . to its examination and judgment. The 


Un Since the zuthor wrote the above, this Sotlery has publiſhed 
the firſt volume of its papers, under the title of Archzologia, or 
Miscellaneous Tracts Tg to A * „ 


lau- 
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theſe judgments, will preſerve from the melting- pot, 
able value. 
One of theſe meetings, at which J aſſiſted, was en- 


ticely taken up with the examination of a gold ring, as 


which a country-girl of Lincolnſhire, returning home, 
had found in the dirt ſticking to her pattens k. 


ordinary taſte ; its collet was a medal of Probus, 


more evidently counterfeit, as on its reverſe, within- 


6 | its hand. 


expeditions againſt the Spaniards: from Drake, or 


in whoſe family it has continued. 


pf a face, as indifferently chaſcd as rudely deſigned. 


hand, and deſigned in the ſame taſte. 
The ſociety appeared determined to have this an- 
tique engen and added to its collection. It is a 


„ They are of iron, and 9805 half an inch kick, They are 
made in ſome meaſure in the form of ſkaits, and drag upon the 
heel. All the women that walk the ſtreets of London, wear 
theſe Pattens, which make an ou ſort of a rattling,” 


pity 


laudable ardour of the Engliſh to furniſh matter for 


a prodigious number of antique Pieces of conſider- 


conſiderable with regard to its ſize, as its weight, 


This ring was adorned with a flouriſhing, 1n a very 
worked in the ſame manner with the ring, and the 
Hide the collet, there was a figure with a great croſs in 


At another meeting, the cup of Atabalipa, the laſt 5 
of the Yncas of Peru, was examined. It was part of 
the ſpoils taken by Sir Francis Drake, in one of his 


his heirs, it paſſed to a miniſter of quec en Etzabeth, - 


5 It had no ſoot, but was nearly of the form and ap- 

pearance of the fine ancient cup preſerved in the trea- 
ſury of St. Dennis; of a very pale gold, without a 
mixture of any other metal, and which had all the 
I flexibility of thin paſteboard. Its ornaments conſiſted 


This face filled half the circumference of the cup, 
the other half was adorned with a bird by the ſame 


man — — 
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| pity that theſe prints are not accompanied with a ſcale 
of the proportions of each piece, as well as with the 


name of the cabinet to which it belongs. 


This ſociety firſt gave birth to the thought of cauſ- 


ing plans to be taken upon the ſpot, and prints to be 
afterwards engraved with the urmoſt magnificence, 


of the ruins of Palmyra, Balbec, Athens, Spalatro, &c. : 


The members of this ſociety are likely to propagate 


the taſte, which the Engliſh travellers in Italy are apt 


to imbibe for the ſtudy of antiquity : a taſte, which- 


their conſtant commerce to the ſea-ports of the Le- 
vant enables them to gratity ; a taſte which prevailed 


fome time in France, under Francis I. and under 
Lewis XIV. but which was only a mode, or a tem- 


porary fancy. 


England at this day abounds in ancient monu- 
ments, but being ſcattered among the ſeats of the no- 
bility and gentry *, they loſe, at leaſt with reſpect to 


ſtrangers, a conſiderable ſhare of the merit, which 


they would derive from being united in the capital, 


That fondneſs for reſiding in London, which begias 

to gain upon the Engliſh nobility, will bring antiques 
Into vogue, when the palaces, now ereCting in that 
town, ſhall be ſet in a condition to receive them. 


The few monuments of this ſort, which I have 


ſeen in London and its environs, appeared to me to 
be choſen with the utmoſt taſte : a lit of them will 
not here be out of place. . 


1. In the carl of Cheſterfield's cabinet, a Demo: 


henes dying, „in a baſſo relievo of Parian marble, 


about two feet high, with the remains of an inſcrip- 


| tion in Greek characters. 


* Several of theſe ſeats, that of Wikos i in particular, honed 3 as 


much in antiquities of this fort as many Roman villas. Wilton 


n to the earl of Pembroke. 
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In that of Dr. Aſkew, in a baſſo relievo of the 


ſame materials, and of the largeſt proportion, the 


8 Xantippus offering to the gods a ſort of a 
| ſhoe or half boot, in return for the cure of a wound 


in his foot, which he had received in a battle. This 
” baſſo relievo was taken by Dr. Aſkew out of the 


ruins of Athens. 
3- At the ſeat of lord Tilney, two buſts; one of 


Adrian, the other of Septimus Severus, of the moſt - 


extraordinary beauty. 

4. At Mr. Wilton's, a Remy: a n 
a Greek antique "belonging to Mr. Locke, who gave 
3oo guineas for it. It wanted only ſome ſmall re- 
pair, which Mr. Wilton had juſt given it. 


London is poſſeſſed of ſeveral cabinets of medals. 
That of Mr. Duane is, both for the number and 
completeneſs of the collection, ſo rich, that it may 
juſtly vie with the cabinet of a ſovereign. He poſ- 5 
ſeſſes a fine ſeries of the coins of the kings of Perſia, 


with inſcriptions in characters ſuppoled to be thoſe 


of the ſacred language, in which Zoroaſter wrote: 
f the metal of theſe coins is a very brittle ſort of ſilver, 


which bears a ſtrong reſemblance to ſolder *. 


Mr. Duane had three of the coſtlieſt Pi of 


F Athens, on one ſide of which was the head of Mi- 


nerva, and on a ſquare reverſe the owl with an olive 


branch. He forced me, -with the moſt obliging im- 
portunity, to accept of the fineſt of theſe three medals 


ds a preſent. I cannot more properly terminate this 
= article, than by relating a compliment of this ſort 
which France received from England. The count of 


Caylus, to whom it was made, relates it in the laſt 
volume of his Egyptian Antiquities in theſe terms: 


* Theſe medals are the ſame with thoſe which Hyde b had rm 6 
liſhed before, in his great work concerning | the religion of the 


c On 


Perſians. 
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« On the 18th of June in the year 1764, Mr. 


Major, an Engliſh engraver, brought me five little 


Egyptian figures, and a baſſo relievo of marble, Cu- 
rious to know from whom this preſent came, I que- 


ſtioned him accordingly; and as ſ:crecy had been re- 


commended to him, he did not explain himſelf, but 
ſuddenly diſappeared, no doubt through fear of be- 
ing over-perſuaded by my importunity to make a diſ- 


covery: this abrupt departure was the more eaſy for 
him to effectuate, as I was confined to my bed by 


illneſs. He had put into my hands a note, when 
he delivered the figures : in this ] expected to find 


the information 1 deſired, but I was undeceived 
as ſoon as I had got it tranſlated, The import of the 
paper was, that an Engliſhman, a zealous friend to 
liberty, and who looked upon the whole world as 
his country, had a deſire to enrich my cab net with 
ſome Egyptian antiques. The moſt kind and polite 
| expreſſions inhanced the value of the preſent. 


Penetrated with the moſt lively ſenſe of gratitude 


at a procedure ſo noble and almoſt unparalleled, 1 
_ uſed all poſſible means to come at the knowledge 
of this generous man, but without ſucceſs : ſce- 
ing my inquiries ineffectual, 1 was obliged to ad— 
vertiſe in the public papers in London; there he 
read part of the thanks which I returned him, and 
became acquainted with my deſire to know where 
the baſſo relievo had been diſcovered, and how it had 
been brought over to Europe. I ſoon obtained my 
requeſt. The ſame Fngliſhman, the ſame friend of 
liberty, the ſame citizen of the world (for this is the 
name, which he continued to aſſume in the ſecond 
letter which he did me the honour of writing to me) 
has ſent me word, that the baſſo-relievo which he ſo 
_ generouſly made me a preſent of, was brought from 


Grand Cairo, about fifteen years 2g0, by the males af 
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fallen into the hands of the donor.“ 


without ever knowing from what hand it came. 
Having ſet an enquiry on foot in London, I diſco- 
vered that this valuable preſent came from Thomas 


Societies. 


ir , A876. 
The moſt numerous ſociety, not in England only 


coeed in proportion to their rank or wealth. - 
725 The conſiderable ſums produced by this contri— 


art, think it tuiticient to encourage this ſociety. 


” Engliſh ſhip ; that it was conſigned to a merchant 
of London who ſold it, and that afterwards it had 


= > This civility was the more agreeable, and the leſs 
ſuſpected of flattery, as the count of Caylus died, 


XZ Holles, eſq. member of the Royal and Antiquarian 


but in all Europe, is that formed in 1753, by Mr. 
William Shipley, of Northampton. The object of 
this ſociety is the encouragement“ of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. It at preſent conſiſts of about 
Z3ꝙðoo members, amongſt whom are a great many peers 
of Great Britain, Each of theſe members contributes 
\ two guineas a year: many, however, do not confine 
tthemſelves to this ſum, which they are proud to ex- 


bution, are employed upon objects which the atten- 
tion of the ſociety extends to, and upon the different 
articles into which thoſe objects are ſubdivided : the 
ſociety, relative to theſe objects, is divided into ſeveral | 
> committees, formed of aſſociates moſt verſed in each 
2 ſubje&, either by taſte or condition of life: they 
have their meetings upon fixed days and hours, in a 
large houſe occupied by the ſociety in the Strand. 


This ſociety is not erected into an academy, a title reſerved 
by the Engliſh for learned aſſemblies. An academy of agricul- 
ture, compoſed of perſons who never handled the ans nor 
followed the plough, would be, in their eye, the ſame thing, as 
an academy of ſurgery, formed of perſons wWho never handled the 
probe or the lancet. In England, the miniſtry, and the lovers of 
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The fineſt room in this houſe, forming a ſalon, with 


{ky lights, is conſecrated to the arts: a gallery ad- 


joining to it, contains all the new invented machines, 
for abridging labour in the different trades, Whe— 


ther perfect or imperfect in their kind, they are amply 
paid for by the ſociety, whoſe chief aim is to direct 


thoſe who have a genius for mechanics, to their pro- 


per objects. 


It grants prizes to all thoſe, who make it their 


| ſtudy to invent, extend, or perfect any new method 


of cultivation, That of the herb madder made 


_ uſe of by dyers, gives it conſiderable employment. 
J affiſted at one of theſe committees, at the reading of 

| ſeveral certificates, in favour of perſons from all parts 
of England, who had concerned themſelves in the 
culture of this branch. Upon the delivery of theſe 
certificates by the miniſter and juſtice of peace, 
belonging to the pariſhes where the perſons lived, a 
prize was aſſigned to each memorial, proportioned 
to the extent of the land cultivated, and the madder 


gathered. 
At another meeting I affiſted at the reading of a 


long memorial ſent to the ſociety by a farmer, . 
had ſown twelve acres of fallow ground with com- 
mon carrots. A conſiderable quantity of great and 
| ſmall cattle had lived during a twelvemonth in that 
field, which they quitted thoroughly fattened, leav- 
ing the land much beiter dunged for the year fol- 
| lowing, than it could poſſibly be in the uſual way. 
The memorial which, as I was told, was tedious and 
ill penned, contained a long detail of the procedure 


of the huſbandman, by which he gained the prize. 
This committee, the preſident of which was Dr. 
8 conſiſted of ſix perſons, amongſt whom a 


Juſty hatter, member of the ſociety and the com- 
mittee, fignalized himſelf by long and vehement 
 Ipeeches, | 
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ON ENGLAND. 15 


ſpeeches, the aim of which was to conteſt facts, and 


clamour the whole affair was mildly accommodared. 
This committee is the centre of a conſtant corre- 


all ranks, even men of the firſt quality, who dedi- 
cate themſelves to the ſtudy of agriculture, mutually 
communicate to each other their methods of cultiva- 
tion, their projects of improvement, their repeated 
endeavours, with their good or ill ſucceſs. 


R only to particular people, who have brought them 


into vogue, anſwer no other purpoſe but to fill 


periodical writings. If, ſay they, theſe people really 
deſire to ſerve the cauſe of agriculture, why do they 


not, in places where the courvee “ robs it of ſo many 
hands, whoſe time is infinitely precious, make united 


efforts to deliver it from that yoke, either by con- 
vincing the government of the inconveniencies at- 


g . tending it, or by applying ſome remedy to the evil, 


by way of ſubſcription, if it be thought neceſſary? 


In a converſation upon this ſubject, an Engliſh gen- 
tleman, who was very fond of huſbandry, told me, 
that happening to travel in the autumn of the year 
1767, from Germany to Paris, through Burgundy 


and Champagne, he ſtopt in the evening at a village 


As he did not chuſe to ſup, and ſaw that the princi- 


* A day's —_ due from the vaſſal to his lord, to be done! in 
perſon, or by his cattle, plough, or team, TT. 


require to have them proved. Notwithſtanding his 


ſpondence, by favour of which a variety of perſons of 


"Theſe perſons are aſtoniſhed at thoſe ſpeculations | 
upon agriculture, which idle reaſoners indulge in 
other countries: ſpeculations which being uſeful 


upon the road to Langres, named Suzainne- court. 
pal inns in the village were filled with coaches and 


waggons, he alighted at a kind of a hovel, where he 
found a bed for himlclf and a ſtable for his horſe, and 


there 
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there fixed his quarters for that night. Whilſt he 


waited till bed-time, and was free from the noiſe 
unavoidable in great inns, which he had pru- 
dently ſhunned, he amuſed himſelf with converfing 


with the miſtreſs of the houſe, a widow-woman, when 
ſuddenly entered the ſyndic of the village, at the 
head of twenty peaſants, for whom he required gize * | 


in the king's name. 
| Theſe peaſants made part of a body of ſixty or 


eighty, who were come from different quarters, to 
begin next day a grand courvee upon the road of Su- 
Zzainne-court, 0 

The Engliſh gentleman, whoſe views were diſ- 
concerted by the appearance of this crowd, made 
a particular inquiry iato the cauſe of their meet- 
ing. They had been ſummoned eight or ten leagues 
off, with their carts and their oxen ; but it was 
found impoſſible to bring their teams 10 far, on ac- 


count of a moſt rugged road thro' mountains and 


craggy places, which neither their carriages nor their x 
| oxen were able to get over. | 

The peaſants, drawn up in a row round the kitchen 
table ſeemed to be very penſive, and to revolve in 
their minds the fine which they owed their king, and 


which they were obliged the next day to make good 


in the preſence of the inſpector, or go to priſon. 


This fine being proportioned to the number of oxen 


that each was to bring with him, it was neceſſary to 
take an account, which ſhould diſtinguiſh the quota 
for each individual, and give the ſum total to be paid 
to the inſpector. Upon this occaſion, they had re- 
courſe to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh gentleman, who 
quickly anſwered their queſtion, and calculated the 


ſum, which amounted to about fifty livres 3 this they 


* Gite, 3 1s a power tq lie at the houſe of a tenant, vaſſal, or 


ſubject, in a paſing along ” it. T. 
drew 
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2 | Brew, with a very ſorrowful countenance, out of their 
Mo pockets, in all forts of money, enveloped in paper, 


and, together with the account, it was locked vp by 


the landlady. 
bis affair being adjuſted, Chillt Abe poor 


= wretches were buſied near the fire in warming 
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5 1 ſome butter and wine, which were given them in 
charity, to foment their feet, all mangled and torn 
1 with walking over flints, the widow aſked them whe- 
e ther they were for ſupper? Soine had bread, and 
made a bargain to have it boiled up with water, ſalt, 
and alittle butter, at two ſols a head: others agreed 
for the bread and the ſcaſoning: many having nei- 


ther bread nor money, withdrew to the barn, there to 


repair their exhauſted ſtrength by repoſe, that they 
might be able to go through the toil of the next day. 


E- The Engliſh gentleman then aſked the widow, 
whether ſhe N get a little ſauce to make a ſoup 
expeditiouſly by mixing it with butter and greens. 


She ſaid ſhe had the gravy of ſome beef à la mode, 


which had been the chief proviſion of her houſe dur- 


ing fourdays. The gentleman agreed forit: alarge 


Pot having been filled up to the brim, and again put 


upon the fire, he caus'd as much bread to be given to 
the company as they choſe; ſhe cut it into ſlices, 
and put them into four great earthen diſhes, which 
Y were no ſooner repleniſhed with broth, than it was 
3 ſwallowed up with all the ſilence of a Carthuſian re- 
fectory. He then cauſed three muſty cheeſes to be 
"= up, with bread fill at the diſcretion of the 
= company. The whole entertainment coſt him five 
2 7 livres eight ſols, and procured him a thouſand bleſ- 
© ſings, wh the moſt fervent prayers, which thoſe 
Z 9287 people put oP to heaven for him, returning him 
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The gentleman accompanied his relation of this 


affair with many obſervations upon the fine, upon 


its legality, upon tae character of thoſe who or- 
dered it with one hand, and at the ſame time re- 
ceived it with the other, upon the uſe it was put to, 
upon the 1ncreaſe of labour ariſing from it, &c. He 
added, that happening ſince to be at a fine country 
| ſeat, which belonged to a man who had made a for- 
tune by paving the high road, he had ſcarce come to 
the knowledge of that circumſtance, when he fled with 
all haſte fearing leſt the houſe ſhould tumble down, 
and cruſh him together with the owner. 


What would this gentleman have ſaid, of a new 1 


fort of oppreflion, which has been deviſed in this 
way? The king cauſes a ſtone bridge to be built 
acroſs a road, at his own expence; and the ſtone for 
this uſe muſt be taken out of a quarry about twenty 


leagues from the ſpot. The peaſants of the ſeveral | 


villages around, within the diſtance of ten miles, re- 


ceive : orders to go and fetch the ſtone, at the price of = 


three livres a cubic foot : but each foot dug up in the 


quarry, coſts five livres to the carrier, conſidering _ 
what he ſpends, excluſive of the damage done to | 


his waggon and horſes. This ſtone is notwith- 


ſtanding amply paid for by the king, either to the b 
undertaker, or to a third perſon, in whoſe name the F 


latter engages to bring it to the place. 


Let us now return to the Society of Arts: one e off 5 
its rooms contains eſſays in drawing, painting, and 33 | 
ſculpture, each of them marked with the author's be. 


name, and the value of the prize that was adjudged 


to him. Tho” they do not often raiſe the reputation of 
their authors, they reflect the higheſt honour upon 


the generofity and magnificence of the ſociety. 


Amongft the ſeveral performances of this ſors, I ſhall IF 


name 


ve 7 
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1 | hae only the firſt hiſtorical picture, which: in large 
WW figures repreſents the Druids employed in gathering 


gave ſo little hopes of its author. By generoully re- 
> warding ſuch attempts, England will have an op- 
portunity of knowing whether ſhe may entertain 


time produces no conſiderable improvements in this 
XZ” reſpe&t; ſhe will conſole herſelf by laying with the 
Romans: 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius ara, &c. 


= An object no leſs noble but more intereſting to 
% | the nation, is that which the parliament has propoſed 
to itſelf by offering a reward for the diſcovery of the 
„ - longitude, This reward of 30000 l. was to be ad- 
17 judged by a committee compoſed half of the moſt 
eminent men in the kingdom for learning, and half 
f of thoſe peers of Great Britain qui colunt Muſas ſupe- 
= ret. 

3 A German (Mr. Meyer, 8 in the univerſity 
5 | of Gottingen) and a Frenchman, Mr. Clairaut, hay- 


** nounced in his favour; When I was in London, his 
7 wicow had already received 12000). in part of zooccl, 
I had been informed at Paris, that national * anti- 


1 found no fgns of this antipathy, either in the behaviour, 


ready to compound for ey ry Rang elle, 


C2 


the miſſeltoe from oaks. I never in my life ſaw a 
picture ſo weakly executed in every reſpect, and which 


hopes of baving any ” artiſts of Britiſh growth. If 


ning with that view Jointly ſtudied the theory of the 
moon, the palm was, in 1769, adjudged to Mr. 
Meyer, who died before judgment could be pro- 


© pathy had had ſome influence in the paſſing of this 
judgment. To all the queſtions which I propoſed up- 
on this delicate ſubjcet, both to the literati, and o 


or the converſation of the learned Engliſh. Allow them an un- 
diſputed ſuperiority in the mathematical ſeiences, And they are 


ſome 
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fome of the noblemen of the committee, the anſwer 
conſtantly made me was, that Mr. Clairaut had nor 


tent his papers to London, till after the time fixed for 


the reception of the memorials, and that this fatal de- 
lay had deprived him of the competition. An 
Engliſhman, who was very much a friend to the 
French, told me at the ſame time, that as Mr. Meyer's 
performance was more complete and exact in ſome 
capital articles than that of Mr. Clairaut, it fulfilled 
the ſeveral conditions required; and finally, that when 
both ſhould be laid before the public, all the learned 
in Europe would confirm the judgment of the Eng- 
liſh committee. 


T have already made mention of the Britiſh Muſcum, 


of the treaſures which it contains, and of the eagerneſs 
of the Engliſh to raiſe it to the utmoſt perfection *. 
Its claſſes of natural hiſtory made by the cele- 


brated Sir Hans Sloane are complete: there is no 


where elſe a collection of butterflies, which unites all 
that the old and new world can produce of this fort : 


metals, minerals, and fine ſtones have been brought 


together with the ſame exactneſs. The claſs of 8 


contains two very extraordinary pieces, taken from 
the famous Giant's Cauſeway, in the county of An- | 
trim, in Ireland. They are ſhaped like all the other 
ſtones of that Cauſeway, in a regular pentagon, and 


| look as if they had been caſt in a mold. I carried a 
piece of this ſtone to Mr. Deſmareſt, whom a long ap- 


plication to the ſtudy of ancient and modern volcanos 
has enabled to decide, whether theſe extraordinary ſtones 


are the effect of art, or of ſome burning mountains. 


Printed books are the moſt inconſiderable part of 


this immenſe collection; but, however extenſive the 


building may be, it could not without prejudice 


* See Patriotiſm, and the Society of Antiquaries. 
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to the other parts, contain a library worthy of ſo 


great and magnificent a metropolis. The Banquet- 


ting-houſe would be a very proper place for ſuch 


a library, and ſome addition might be made to 
it, in proportion as the collection was augmented. 
Oxford might, without impoveriſhing itſelf contribute 


greatly to this increaſe, There are twenty colleges in 
that city; each of which has a library, many of them 


complete, or nearly ſo in ſeveral faculties. A col- 


lection from theſe libraries, added to the Muſeum's 


preſent ſtock, would ſoon form, at a very ſmall ex- 
pence, a library complete in eyery branch of ſcience. 
The collection of medals is very far from being 


complete; but it will ſhortly be ſo, conſidering 


with what zeal the Engliſh endeavour to promote the 


intereſt of learning, which they never ſeparate from 


the good of the public. 
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Amongſt the modern medals, che Engliſh are eager 


to ſee one of Francis II. king of France, which diſ- 
covers a ſtriking reſemblance between that king, and 


the preſent queen of England. 


1 have, in my poſſeſſion, this medal, ſtruck at the 
coronation of Francis II. which it fixes upon the 17th 
of September, 1339. Notwithſtanding the authen— 
ticity of this monument, nothing can be more uncer- 
tain in our hiſtories than that very epocha. The pre- 


ſident Henault has followed the contemporary journal 


of Brulard, in adopting the epocha fixed by that 
medal. Mezeray, and other authors, place it on 
the 21ſt; Thuanus, Tillet, and father Daniel, 
have preferred the 18th; and in ſpite of the me- 


dal, the latter hit upon the truth, ſince they agree 


with the chronology of the church of Rheims: this 
fixes upon Monday the 18th of September 1559, the 
coronation of Francis II. by the cardinal of Lorrain, 


who had crowned Henry II. on the 26th of July, 
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Camden, Rymer, Hearne, Leland, Salmon, 8c. 


1547, and who afterwards performed the ſame cere- 


mony on Charles IXth, on the 15th of May, FIST, 
which happened to be the Aſcenſion. 

Coins of the ſame century give riſe to ſtill greater 
uncertainty concerning a more important event, 


The old cardinal of Bourbon, who was proclaimed : 


king by the league in 1589, by the name of Charles 
X. died on the gth of May 1590, at Frontenac, where 
Henry III. had cauſed him to be confined in 1388. 
And yet the towns in the intereſt of the league con- 
tinued to coin money with his head and his titles till 
the year 1594. I have by me ſome of this coin 
ſtruck in 1591, 1592, 1593, 1394: he reigned over 


| theſe towns after his deceaſe, with the ſame power 
and authority as in his life time. 


1 have already ſpoken of the Cotton library, now 


brary contains an immenſe quantity of charters, do- 


cuments, original titles and tracts, furniſhing ma- 
terials for a hiſtory of the four laſt centuries. Theſe 
charters joined to thoſe enumerated in the Formulare 


Anglicanum, publiſhed by Madox in 1702, contain 
all the lights that can be deſired with regard to the 


hiſtory of England, and even with reſpect to ſeveral 


points either important or curious in the hiſtory of 


France. The catalogue of thele pleces fills ſeveral 
volumes in folio: theſe, with the other records in 


the Tower of London, enabled Mr. Rymer to finiſh 


his voluminous compilation of the Fdera; and dur- 


ing my reſidence at London they furniſhed materials 


to that of M. de Brequigny, of the Royal Academy 


of Belles Lettres at Paris. The end aimed at in this 


work was an examen of all the pieces, and a tran- 
ſcription of thoſe, which being relative to France, 
are not to be found in the collections publiſhed by 


The 


placed in the Muſcum: this with the Harleian li- 
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The original of Magna Charta, that is to ſay, the 


palladium of the Engliſh liberty, is depoſited in the 


Muſcum. There ate even two copies of it in ſimilar 
characters, but the ſecond appeared to me ſuſpicious, 
from the blackneſs and freſhneſs of the ink, and its 


being without either flaw or crack; as well as from 


this circumſtance, that the bottom of the genuine 


copy is very much worn by the ſeals pendant to it, 
while the other has only two ſlits, but no ſeal. 


Among a number of pieces equally curious and 


valuable in enamel, and in miniature, the Muſeum is 
poſſeſſed of a collection of original drawings by the 


learned Maria-Sibylla Merian, who after having ex- 
hauſted all the ſubjects that nature offered to her pen- 
cil in Europe, went over to Surinam, and there paint» 


cd the butterflies, and other curioſities of the con- 
tinent of America. 

The Muſeum, independent of what it contains, 

is of itſelf capable of exciting the curioſity of ſtran- 


gers: it is of all the houſes in London the largeſt, 


the completeſt, and the moſt magnificent. The 
ſtair-caſe, ſome of the apartments, and the ciclings were 
painted by the celebrated la Foſſe, when his genius was 
in its full vigour; as he was paid with a royal munifi- 

_ cence, he created his ſeveral ſubjects with a grandeur 


worthy of a ſovereign's palace. Two French painters, 


Rouſſeau and Monnoyer, both equally tamzus, Se 
for drapery and perſpective, the other for flowers and 
landſcapes executed under la Foſſe the Parts which 


he aſſigned them. 


To 'magnificence i is ire the beautiful proſpe . 
from the apartments, which open towards the 
North to a fertile plain, agreeably diverſified, and 


terminated by a hill which is crowned by a beautiful 
village. 
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This palace was built by John duke of Montague, 


keeper of the wardrobe, and favourite of Charle II. 


He was twice ambaſſador at the court of Lewis XIV. 

and the declared patron of the Proteſtant refugees in 
England, upon which account he fell into diſgrace 
with king James; but king William honoured him 
with the bigheſt favour, and aſſigned him one of the 
firſt places in his council, which he afterwards re- 
tained under queen Anne. 


He dedicated a very large income towards erecting 


this palace, not ſo much for his own uſe, as to do 
honour to England and the metropolis ; a motive 
as great and laudable, as that of Bruyere's citizen is 
mean and deſerving of cenfure, © who built a houſe ſo 
elegant, ſo coſtly, and ſo loaded with decorations, that 
it was uninhabitable the maſter thinking it too fine to 


make it his qwelling· houſe, and not having reſolution 


enough to let it to a prince or a perſon in the miniſtry, 


retired to the garret, whilſt the grand apartments and 
the hall were left to foreign viſiters. People knocked 


inceſſantly at the grand door: all wanted to tec the 
houſe, but none the owner.” 


In this manner, however, the duke of Montague 2 
acted : they ſhew a little apartment at the bottom of 


one of the wings, where he took up his habitation ; 
there he paſſed the laſt years of his life, far from 


the view of thoſe whom are brought to his 


houſe. 
In virtue of an act of parliament paſſed i in the late 


| reign, the nation has acquired this palace from the 
duke's family, who fold it for 10,0001. ſterling, that 
is to ſay for about one half of what it coſt; but the 
uſe to which it is aſſigned anſwers the Intention of 


the builder, 


That this might be completely anſwered, it were 


5 to be wiſhed that the public could enjoy the Muſeum 
more 
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ON ENGLAND. 25 
more fully and more at its eaſe : for this purpoſe 
there ſhould be a keeper in each apartment, who 
ſhould not ſtir from thence during the hours in which 
the Muſeum is open. Dr. Maty and Dr. Morton, 
with ſeveral other learned perſons, ſhare this office 
between them, and diſcover the moſt obliging rea- 
dineſs in gratifying the curioſity both of natives and 
ſtrangers; but the curſory view that viliters are 
obliged to be fatisfied with, through fear of en- 
croaching upon their complaiſance, makes them 
overlook a number of objects which deſcrve to be at- 


tentively conſidered. 


The expences which this would render unavoid- 


ble, require only an inconſiderable addition to the 


funds aſſigned by the nation for the ſupport, the in- 
creaſe, and improvement of this magnificent eſta- 


bl:ihment, which is under the inſpection of truſtees, 


* choſen from amongſt the moſt eminent literati and 
the firſt-rate noblemen T. Amongſt the latter we 


find the names of lords Cavendiſh, Willoughby, 
Cadogan, Egmont, Hardwicke, Lyttleton, Morton, 
Northumberland, Camden, and others, to whom 


this choice does as much honour as to the nation. 
The connexion eſtabliſhed by theſe aſſociations be- 
tween the literati and the chief nobility, does not 
give riſe to that ſort of familiarity which prevails in 

France between men of learning and the great. 


* There is wanting to the magnificence of this eſtabliſhment, _ 
a principal or chief truſtee ; who ſhould lodge at a convenient 
vicinity to the Muſeum, or in the Muſeum itſelf, and be paid by 
the ſtate ; he ſhould alſo keep open houſe for foreigners of diſ- 


tinction, and do the honours of the Muſeum. This principal 


truſtee would be the ſame in London, as the head librarian is 
at the king's library at Paris, „„ 
+ The places cf truſtees are merely honorary, without either 
emolument, or any ſalary annexed, Thoſe who are inveſted with 
them, conſider them only as honours that engage them to increaſe. 
the treaſure of the Muſeum at their own expence, — 
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Arts and literature, ſay the Engliſh, loſe nothing 


by this behaviour; perhaps they are gainers: but they 
are not poſitive whether the nobility thereby gain any 
advantage. They juſtify this reſerve by the manner 

in which the preſident Jeannin behaved to the French 
literati during his ſuperintendancy. “ Every year he 
invited to a grand dinner thoſe men of learniag who 


were court-penſioners, exhorted them to perſevere in 


ſerving the king and the public, cauſed their penſions 


to be payed them exactly, and requeſted them not to 


viſit him: chuſing rather to ſtudy their works in his 


cloſet, than to ſee them at his levee,” 
From this reſerved behaviour of the grandees of 


England to men of learning, and from the nature of 


the eſtabliſhments in favour of the arts and ſci— 


ences, it follows that they are better and more 

_ generouſly treated in France than in England, where 

they ſeem to be neglected by the ſtate *, whilſt in 
France they are a particular object of its attention. 


Notwithſtanding this, the taſte for erudition, which 


waseſtabliſhed in England by Sir Thomas More, &c. 
has ſtood its ground there longer than in any country 


in Europe . An erudition as agreeable as exten- 


The name of the king of England, at the head of all learned 


ſocieties, is almoſt in every reſpect titulus fire re, an empty title. 


+ The celebrated Huetius wrote, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, to a learned German: Bonarum literarum ſtudia uſque ad o 


n his locis obſoleuerunt, ut ne in Latinis quid:m ſcriptionibus, nedum 


in Hebraicis Græciſve publicandis, ullas emnino i mpenſas facere mu 


Ant librarii naſiri, nedum ne in vernaculis quidem quæ eruditiontnt 
ſapiunt. We meet with this letter in the Collection of Diſſerta- 


tions upon Religion and Philoſophy, printed at Paris. In ano- 
ther letter of the year 1675, addreſſed to Grævius, and inſerted 


in that very volume, the ſame prelate ſpeaks in theſe terms of _ 
the labours of the commentators, who wrote in uſum Delphini, 


labours which he ſuperintended in concert with the duke of Mcnt- 


aubin: In his nonnulla, atque utinam non multa deprehendes, que 
| {imato tu0 judicio S exquiſitce cruditioni parum Jatisfaciant s Jed tam 
cara eft doctorum winona, ut in eorum delectu nobis e faſtidiefis bauj 
 quaguam licuerit. He returns again to this ſubject, in a letter io 
oſſius, dated in the year 1677. Iz hac nen dico eruditorum, .d 
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five makes the chief merit of the Spectator, Which 


Mr. Addiſon wrote in 1712. This taſte is not extinct: 
Dr. Kennicott has for many years paſt been employed 
in collating all the Hebrew manuſcripts of the Old 


"Teſtament now extant in Europe, and in collecting the 
various readings which he has found in nn them 


with the utmoſt accuracy. 

Theſe labours, and the reſolution which they re- 
quire, ſpring from the perſeverance of the Engliſh 
in the purſuit of whatever objects they attach them- 


ſelves to, which makes a part of the character of the 


nation in general. In conſequence of this perſeve- 
rance, of which I have already ſpoken upon, forming 


a judgment of their own authors, and thoſe of 
other countries, they eſteem them in proportion to 


the application with which they have fixed themſelves 


to the objects of their ſtudy, to the diſcoveries 
which this application has given riſe to, and in fine 
to the ſacrifices which they have made to it of their 
fortune, of the favour of the great, and even of the 
_ eſteem of their contemporaries. 


For ſuch conſiderations as theſe hes have: the 


higheſt eſteem for our Thuanus, Pithou, Paſquier, 
Mezerai, who, as it were, undertaking to prop the edi- 
flice of the French hiſtory, have cleared it from thoſe 
incumbtances, under which it was almoſt entirely bu- 
ried, and have replaced it upon its firſt foundations, 
which ignorance or perſonal intereſt had quitted, to 


enlarge the ſtructure in all appearance; but in fact 
that it might laſt no longer than ſuited their conve- 
nience “. 


ſtud. WIRES Siem penurid & tents bonarum artium vaſtitate, pro- 


clare nobiſcum actum eſt, cum aliguss furs obtulit deſlinato operi ut- 
cungue idon:os. About the ſame period Thomas Creech was em- 


Ployed in compoſing his admirable commentary on Lucretius. 
* If the enemies of the Jeſuits could have conſidered them 


in any « other Baby 3 than with regard to their coanexions with the 
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Upon this account they have a high opinion of 
the reſearches to which the abbe le Beuf dedicated 


his life. To their eſteem for theſe inveſtigations, 


which are confined to our libraries, I am indebted 


for what knowledge I have of them: the labour of 
ſtudying them is abundantly compenſated by the plea- 


ſure of learning a multitude of facts, connected with 


a thouſand objects either curious or intereſting. 


None of the works of this laborious writer is more 


prolific in facts of this fort, though none more 
bare in appearance, than his Hiſtory of the Dioceſe 


of Paris. There we find a full account of the pro- 


digious increaſe of population in the neighbour— 


hood of that capital 4, in the two laſt centuries : 


à progreſs which is in the ratio of five to one. The 
very liſts of the ancient owners of every village or 


hamlet, are capable of ſuggeſting reflexions which f 


formulary, and the conſtitution Unigenitus, we ſhould have had a 


continued hiſtory of all the perſecutions, covert or open, which 


intereſt, and the particular views of the Society, have ſtirred up {| 
_ againſt theſe writers and their works with irreconcilable animo». | 
ſity. In this hiſtory we ſhould ſee the jeſuit Machaut, an inve- 


terate enemy to Thuanus's hiſtory ; whilit his brethren intrigued 
with ſucceſs, to deprive the author of the place of firſt preſident, 


to which he was called by the whole kingdom. We ſhould ſee 
the Jeſuit Garaſſe, inflamed with hatred againit Paſquier during 


his life, and againſt his body aſter his deceaſe. We ſhould ſee 


the Jeſuit Daniel, in the year 1700, paving the way to his Hif. 


tory of France, by critical obſervations, the aim of which was 
to bring an odium upon Mezerai, and to render him ſuſpected 
and contemptible to princes, miniſters, to the great, to courtiers, 


_ the upper clergy, to monks, financiers, and even to women 


_ themfelves. In fine, we ſhould ſee the Jeſuits no leſs earneſt in 
ſupplying the place of Thuanus and Mezerai, by their father Da- 
nel, by M. de Fleury's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, by the Hiffory of the 
Gallican Church; and the antient by the modern Sully, &c. &e. 
than they have been to ſubſtitute the Bible of Berruyer to that of 


| Sacy ; the year of the Chriſtian to the Chriſtian year ; to the Cate- 


chiſm of Montpellier, the Catechiſm to which they had condemn- 


_ ed father Bougeant, as a penance for his little ingenious treatiſe | 


Concerning the ſouls of beaſts, &c. cc. 
+ To the north and the welt, 


muſt 
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muſt conſole an honourable mediocrity. It appears 
from theſe liſts, how often intrigues, credit, and the 
management of the public money, have in every age 
produced great fortunes; how ſoon thoſe fortunes 
have been ſquandered ; and how ſhort a time the race 
of thoſe upſtarts, breves domini, to uſe an expreſſion 


of Horace's, has laſted. 


Poſſeſſions of another ſort raiſe a different kind 


of aſtoniſhment, either by their long continuance in 


the ſame hands, or on account of the means which 
contributed to their acquiſition, How many col- 
leges, how many hofpitals and infirmaries, have, in 
prejudice of the public and in contempt of the in- 


_ tention of the founders, been converted into abbeys 
or priories! | 


A criticiſm equally judicious and bold, provgil 


4 throughout this Hiſtory in the moſt humble and mo- 
deſt ſtile. A few particular diſcuſſions relative to 


remarkable facts or cuſtoms, are as intereſting with 
regard to the lights which they convey, as amuſing 
on account of The ingenious manner in which they 
are penned. The Hiſtory of Lendit “, for example, 
with equal ingenuity lays open the low fort of knave- 


ry, of which every fair is the theatre; and the frauds 


of a higher order, which belonged peculiarly to that 5 


fair +. 


The abbe le Beuf, and our celebrated i 
whom I have cited above, had no other object i 

view than truth, the love of which excited and fop. 5 
ported their labours. 
Buch labours, and ſometimes even oh ſole 4 : 
of wenn them, are rewarded 1 in France by g grati- 


* Tom. iii. at t the ſequel of the Eiftory of St. Dennis, p. 4 
1 + See likewiſe Tom, 1. p. 200. Tem-! ili. p. 403. 
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fications and penſions, They are not equally encou- 
raged in England: but the place of this encourage- 
ment is ſupplied by equivalents, the more agree- 
able as conferring both honour and emoluments. 


A conſiderable number of biſhops and beneficed 


elergymen have owed their biſhopricks, and the high 
ranks which they held amongſt the clergy, to works 


upon ſubjects entirely prophane, by which they have 


acquired reputation. Prior, and Addiſon, &c. 
roſe by the ſame means to high employments. New- 
ton by his Optics, his Fluxions, and his Mathema- 
tical Principles of + Natural Philoſophy, acquired 
ſuch a degree of reputation that he was made 
maſter of the mint, the ſalary of which place is 
equivalent to the penſions ſettled upon men of 
letters in France. In our days Mr. Hume, who 


is equally celebrated for the profoundneſs of his 
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_ philoſophical and political ſpeculations, and for 


the Hiſtory of England, was, in the moſt critical 
juncture of affairs, entruſted with the ſecretaryſhip 
of the Engliſh embaſſy to France. In fine all pub- 
lic preferments, even that of lord chancellor, 
are in England, as they long were in France, 


the reward of merit; a merit that derives its chief 


luſtre from the love and cultivation of learning, which 


opened the road of preferment to Bacon and Claren- 


den; a merit in fine not entirely uſeleſs and unavail- 
ing till the days of Cromwell. 


| + Theſe Principles are the ground-work of his ſyſtem of at- 


traction, which had been thought of before by Anthony Deuſin— 


gius, a celebrated profeſſor of Groningen, who died in 1666. 


In 1661, Deuſingius had publiſhed x treatiſe upon this ſubject, 
of which it will be ſufficient juſt to mention the title: Diſquiſitio 
Phyſico-mathematicæ gemina de Yacus, itemque de Atrradtione : 
quibus probatur nullum dari vel poſſe dari vacuum, oftenditur- 

que non pulſſo ne duntaxat, ſed et attractione in rerum natura hieri 
motum. Amſtelodami, 1661, in izmo. Newton being admitted, 
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= Theſe public preferments are to the Engliſh literati, 
= what the trophies of Marius were in the eye of Cæſar. 


he deſire of making themſelves known, of gaining 
reputation, of making a fortune, excites abilities, and 
di.iplays them in a true light: with the help of ar- 
*  tifice and cunning it ſometimes ſupplies their place: 


with the ambitious and intriguing Engliſh, literary 
= labours are only the ſcaffolding by which they raiſe 
their fortune. They conſider men whoſe minds 
are abſorbed in ſtudy, and who love learning upon its 
> © own account *, in the ſame light as the people 


of Epheſus viewed the gloomy philoſophers, play- 
ing at marbles and huckle-bones with children in the 
porn of the Temple of Fortune +. 


The condition of men of l in France, cir- 


to preferment. It neither promiſes nor gives any thing 


more than a decent competency, olium cum dignitate, 8 
that is to ſay, the happineſs aimed at by men in the 
higheſt ſtations, if we may believe their profeſ- 


| fions. A man of learning «expoſes himſelf to ridi- 


being content with ibeir preſent ſtation. 


a 
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the age of nineteen, a member of Trinity College: in the 3 uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, there began the ſtudy of geometry, and 
. made ſuch a progreſs, that in 1669, he was able to ſucceed his 


mater, Dr. Barrow, as Mathematical Profeſſor, in the ſame uni- 


Century, 


* Traducere lenitur æ vim. Hor. 
T Heraclitus, 


From 


cumſcribed within a narrow circle of penſions and 
gratifications, is diſpenſed from making thoſe efforts 
and condeſcending to thoſe compliances which lead 


cule, if he attempts to enlarge his ſphere , hence the 
great may find amongſt the literati, friends the leſs 
troubleſome, as they have no pretenſions or claims, 


—& verſity. His Mathematical Principles, publiſhed in 1687, 
were not held in due eſteem till the beginning of the t 
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| From this difference between the ſtate of men of ä 
4 learning in France and England, there reſults an ad. 

38 vantage to the latter which France has enjoyed in 
3 ſimilar circumſtances. The light derived from ſci. 
ence and literature, ſpreading by means of thoſe bo 
| have conſecrated themſelves to ſtudy, through all © 
conditions and ranks, becomes the property of the q 
| whole nation. But ſcience and literature being con- 7 

| ' fined in France to a ſmall number of perſons parti- 


Ii cularly devoted to ſtudy, have no immediate in- 
| | fluence upon other conditions of life, in the midſt of 
i which they form a diſtin& and ſeparate ſtate. The 
Greeks and Romans on the contrary had no farther 
eſteem for ſtudy, and the knowledge it procures, than 
in proportion to the ſervices which ſociety might 
expect from the application of men of learning * 
In England, thoſe who have made a fortune by the 

" ſcſciences, which even in the judgment of the popu- 
l' lace themſelves diſtinguiſh them amongſt their 
equals, after having cultivated them through incli- 
nation, continue attached to thoſe ſtudies both from 
| inclination and principle of gratitude. In this re- 
Wy ſpect France had no cauſe to envy England during 
3 the ſhort period of time in which learning paved 
the way to preferment in that kingdom: to it ſhe 
cyved Budeus, Longueil, Hopital, Thoanus, Pibrac, 
Dithou, &cc. men "worthy of ancient Rome, as well 
bn account of che qualities of the mind, as thoſe 
| - of the heart. 
| 12 Let us not conceal it from the e that about 
| ? the lame period France law ſeveral men of intrigue 
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55 Cicera explains the nen of this way of Apes, Sai - 
entia. cbpia, ſcientia, coguitio, contemflatio, manca quodam m de i-. 
que inchoata ft, A nulla rerum atio conſe quatur : ea autem acita in a = 
aliorum commodis tutndis maxime cernitur. Cic. de Off. 5 0 9 
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rie to the firſt honours, who were indebted to learn- 

4 ing for a fortune which they did not otherwiſe deſerve. 
1 1 have already ſpoken of cardinal Du Perron, the hero 
M ; of theſe. He was a detracter of merit, and a bigot to 
| 7 the N prejudices which he found an invereſt 1 in 
- flattering; the judgments which he paſſed in his 
1 old age, upon ſubjects of the utmoſt importance to a 
4 French prelate, have the ſame character of falſhood 
with thoſe which he formed in his juvenile verſes 
2 * upon the chief perſonages of his time.“ 25 theſe 
poems the renowned queen Elizabeth is repre- 
ſented as an old monſter, conceived in wel and 
adultery, who, with teeth bent upon murder, pol- 
lutes herſclf with crimes, and vomits forth her rage 
and fury againſt the heavens—The frightful Eliza- 
\ beth, an inexorable fury.” To make up for this, he 
conſiders Catherine of Medici, as © the honour of the 
_ preſent time, and the greateſt object which the hiſ- 
| tory of paſt ages has conſecrated to memory, as great, 
generous, laudable, and beautiful.” Impartial po- 
ſterity has adopted judgments, which are in every re- 
ſpect the reverſe of thoſe of that fawning courtier. 
To form an eſtimate of the effect produced by 
literature in enlightening a ſtate, let us caſt ah eye 
upon China. This empire is a ſtanding proof of the 
power of its immediate influence upon government: 
itt maintains that kingdom in an invariable vigour and 
florid health, which 1t has 3 during {0 many: 
Ccenturies: 
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3 Terram campoſque feraces 
4 Spiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 


Mens agitat molem, ac magno Je corpore miſcet. 


7 * The preſent conſtitution of England is ſaid to have 

3 been originally the work of Selden, Sandys, and other 

E learned men, whole penetration enlightening the blind 
Sor IL: D IJmpe: 
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impetuoſity of the populace *, has by degrees brought 
the nation to that pitch of liberty, ſplendor, and 


majeſty, of which it is at this day ſo proudly jealous, | | 


If in our Northern climates we might preſume to 
promiſe ourſelves any thing permanent, learning, 


and the light which it diffuſes, would do as much 
for England, as they have already done for China: 


Apollo would for ever fix that new Delos, which 
has ſo long been floating and more agitated in its ter- 


ritories and its Nea than the ocean that ſufrounds 


The ſtate of the ſciences in Great Britain affords 


ſufficient reaſon againſt the alarms that people have 
endeavoured to raiſe amongſt us, upon occaſion of the 
expulſion of the Jeſuits. All inſtruction centers in 
England 4 in the two univerſities, which have nei- 
ther monks nor communities F. The counties, the 
capital itſelf, have no regular college; in a word pri- 
vate education 1s not yet become generally in vogue. 
The condition of men of letters, either ſcattered _ 
up and down amongſt the citizens, or enrolled in 
learned locieties, has not the ents rele lanes in the 


* « Do not think, faid the great Boſſuet, that it was wk 4 


the quarrel concerning epiſcopacy, or a few trifling diſputes 


about the liturgy, that cauſed the general difturbances. Thoſe 
diſputes were only weak beginnings, by which the minds of men 


made trial of their ſtrength. Pun, ral Oration on thc Queen of 
England. Firſt Part, 


+ Boſſuet, above. 

1 Excluſive of Scotland and tld | 

$ Monſ. le Beau, a ſupreme judge in matters of this ſort, baks 
upon the method of education followed in religious communities 
as little favourable ta the progreſs of learning. This method, 


| ſays he, in the Elogium of the abbe du Reſael, is more uſeful. 


to the maſter than to the ſcholars who ſtart with him, and whom 


he ſeldom gets before 1n ſo ſhort a career, The principal object, 
therefore, which communities propoſe to themſelves, is to form 


the minds of their pupils, and give them a ancture of prophane 
learning. 
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= two nations. Theſe ſocieties eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land on the principles of independency, acknowledge 


no laws but thoſe under which they have laid them- 


ſelves: in the eye of an Engliſhman, the academies 
which Paris ſo much boaſts, are with reſpe& to men 
of learning, what coops are to birds, and ponds to 
* fiſhes . The Engliſh conſider our penſions and 
court gratifications of learned men in no other light 
but as the wages of dependency to thoſe who receive 
them, and as ſhackles to the liberty of ſpeaking and 
wvriting +. In proof of the truth of this aſſertion they 
mention on one hand the fate of the good abbe de 
St. Pierre, expelled the French academy for having 


ventured to ſuggeſt certain views contrary to thoſe 


which, during the regency, had determined the reſo- 
lutions of that aſſembly: on the other hand they quote 


the example of the celebrated author of the North 


| Briton, who is a fellow of the Royal Society: what- 


cver turn his affairs may take, he will ſtill retain that 


title, and have a ſear there to the day of his death. 


The bickerings ſo frequent, ſo acrimonious, and fo 


obſtinate between men of learning and genius, in the 

| ſixteenth century, in France, ſoon gave way to the 
decency, which the academies made it a law to ob- 
ſerve, to the politeneſs of behaviour which became ge- 
neral throughout the nation, and to the examples of 


"+ hi 
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 Excipiunt bomines quos in wivaria mittant. 


I In the eſtabliſhment of academies, cardinal Richelieu, and 
— the miniſters who ſucceeded him, had, as we are told by ſome 
French authors, this political view, to check and repreſs the tone 
ol independence, which the ſpirit of faction and cabal had eſta- 
bdliſhed amongſt authors. V = 3 5 


In witium libertas excidit et vim 
Dignam lege regs leæ oft accepia, choruſque 
Tu piter obmutuil, — 


De | mode: 
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moderation ſet by ſome of the heroes in ſcience and 
literature *. V . 
The controverſy between the ancients and moderns 
is the laſt diſpute of any note, in which the laws of 
decency ſeem to have been neglected. England has 
followed the example of France; Bentley is the laſt 
Engliſh author who has fignalized himſelf by illu- 
ſtrious enmities, ſupported by bitter invectives. 
ich regard to the language of men of learning in 
ſociety, the two nations are upon a level. In both, 
che pofitive, deciſive tone, or that of ſcornful ſuper- 
c:l:ouſneſs, is the diſtinguiſhing mark of underlings, 
who, after having in ſome inferior college tormented 
and plagued their young ſcholars, bring into com- 
pany that pedantic air of ſelf-ſufficiency, which ren- 
18 dered them ridiculous even in the eye of their pu- 
Pils. „„ . 
If we conſider men of learning in the light of ci- 
tizens: in France, ſequeſtered from ſociety, and, as 
it were, in exile, they pals. their lives in a manner 


* Such was M. de Fontenelle : perſecuted by Boileau and by 
* 2 party, which, after having excluded him from the French aca- 
demy, deſcended ſo low as to publiſh bailads againſt him, he per- 
ſiſted in obſerving that filence which ſuited his philoſophy and # 
. | his character. I find in his works but two ftrokes that ever eſ- 
= caped him againſt his perſecutors, In the Elogium of the mar- 
quis of Dangeau, he ſays: A perſon who had acquired a re- 
3 but which was then in its beginning, wanted to get 
| himſelf introduced at court by M. de Dangeau ; the perſon! 
mean was M. Deſpreaux, who addreſſed to that gentleman his 
Second Satire upon Noble Birth. The hero was well choſen, 
both on account of his extraction and his reputation for a taſte in 
poetry, as likewiſe for his ſituation in life, and his inclination 
to favour merit. Men of the moſt ſatirical and miſanthropical 
_ diſpoſitions are ſufficiently maſters of their paſſions, to keep fai 
| with their patrons.” In his elogium of M. de Valincourt: his 
lf connexion with that celebrated ſatyriſt, M. Deſpreaux, made him 
| adopt ſome of his opinions; as, for example, the judgment which 
1 | he paſſed againſt the chief of our lyric poets ; a judgment not to 
be ſupported upon Parnaſſus, and to be received only in a tribu- 
nal infinitely reſpectable, before which the ſatyriſt himſelf would 
kardly have been able to ſtand.” „„ 
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ON ENGLAND. 7 
to all appearance uſeleſs both to the ſtate and them- 
ſelves; whilſt in England they are ſcattered amongſt 


the clergy, in the army, and the law; and, to the ad. 


vantage of their country, diſcharge all the functions 
which it requires of thoſe ſeveral profeſſions; they 
ſupport literature and ſcience upon a ground, which 
would be uſurped by ignorance were they to forſake 
it. Memorials upon ſubjects relative to the deep- 
et ſciences; thoſe, for example, in which they 
are to determine the longitude by the theory of the 
moon, are examined, diſcuſſed, and judged by lords 


ſpiritual and temporal; by members of the houſe 
of commons, who are, at the ſame time, buſied in 


parliament in diſcuſſing the moſt 1mportant intereſts 
of the nation; by magiſtrates, after hearing cauſes 


by counſellors, who have juſt made an end of plead- 


ing, or giving their opinion ; and by phyſicians, whoſe 
time is employed in viſiting their patients. In fine, 
a clergyman of London is one of the perpetual ſe- 
cretaries of the Royal Society, over which preſides 
the earl of Morton, one of the ſixteen peers who re- 
preſent Scotland in the houſe of lords *. 
All claſſes being thus filled up in England, which 


is neither burthened by eccleſiaſtics unconnected 


with the church by actual and neceſſary ſervice, nor 


by monks, nor beggars, it reſults from hence, that 
the 8,000,000 inhabitants, whom it may poſſibly con- 


tain, are equivalent t to 12, O00, oco under another 
government. | 


A country inhabited by an active a always 


employed, is likely to have but few philoſophers, eſpe- 


clally amongſt the gentlemen of the long robe, whether 


Judges or aden Thus cardinal. Sadolet ex- 


preſſes himſelf concerning the — — of 


* The rev. Dr. Birch was as ſecretary when our author wrote theſe | 
Obſervations, | E | 
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philoſophy with the magiſtracy and the bar, in a let- 


ter to young Ranucius Farneſe, who was preſſed by 
his grandfather, Paul III. to attach himſelf to the 


dy of the law, I ſhall take the liberty to inſert in 
a note the paſſage from that prelate's letter; a pre- 


late who was as much a friend to philoſophy in ſpe- 


culation, as true to it in practice &; but he wrote and 


ſpoke in that manner in modern Rome. 


Si verum eft quod ſæpò dictum eſt, talem quemgue fieri hominem 
guales ſunt res & qualia junt ſtudia quibus ille ducitur, quid poteſt & 
Juris ſcientia magnum præclarumque exiſtere, in qua primum tenues ſunt 
res & minute, in quibus tractaudis occupatus animus frangitur ipje 
quogue & comminuitur, ita ut viæ amplum quoddam ac magnificum 


concipere poſſea palit. Deinde id quod etiam magis animadwvertendum 


eft, civile jus totum ad ram unam rem precipue intentum eſt, ut de pe- 


cuniariis controve: fits, quibus maxime tumultuatur atque agitatur ho- 
minum genus, juaicia reddantur ; quo in genere qui verſautur, wel ju- 
dicando, vel cauſas agendo, cum vident tantum hominum pecuniæ wel 


querende we! retinende ſtudium, ipſi quoque vehementiore aliqua pe- 


cuniæ cupiditate ſepenumero tanguntur. Quod unum ad aaipiſcendam 
animi virtutem maxime homini infeſtum atque adverſum eſt. — At phi- 


lefophia, rel &is iis follicitudinibus atque curis que ad compendium al- 
que quæſtum pertinent, atque illis prorſus pro nihilo habitis, totum 
Suſeipit hominem formandum fabi atque expoliendum, ut ex his extrac=_ 


tum ſordibus, quoad fieri poſit, fimilem Des conſtituat, nibil fibi quod 


externum fragile ſi avide appetentem, conſulentem libenter cæleric, 
omnia ſua bona in virtue poſita ducentem : que eft una omnium diffi- 


 cillima humano gener! ſcientta, &c. * If the obſervation ſo often 
made, be true, that every man becomes ſuch as the objects and 
ſtudies to which he attaches himſelf, what can there be great and il- 

luſtrious in the ſtudy of the law, the objects of which are, in the 
firſt place, things trivial and minute; and a mind bufied and 
intent upon the contemplation of them is ſo broken and enfeebled, 
that it is afterwards unable to conceive any thing noble and ſub- Þ? 


lime. It is likewiſe. till farther to be obſerved, that the whole 


ſcope of the civil law is almoſt entirely confined to the ſingle ob- 


ject of deciding cauſes relative to pecuniary matters, by which 
moſt debates and contentions amongſt men are occaſioned: now 
thoſe who are concerned in this way, either as judges or plead- 


ers, when they ſee men ſo earneſt about amaſſing or hoarding up 
money, are often themſelves ſeized with an inordinate love of lu- 


cre, This quality alone is the higheſt obſtruction to the mind of 


men in acquiring virtuous diſpoſitions.— But philoſophy laying 


aſide thoſe cares and that ſollicitude, which are inſeparable from 
the defire of hoarding, and utterly deſpiſing them, undertakes 
to form and poliſh the man, in order to raiſe him above ſuch ſor- 


did views, and make him as like a God as poflible, deſiring no 
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Were we to extend to literature and ſcience this 
incompatibility, which cardinal Sadolet thinks he can 
diſcover between buſineſs and philoſophy, it would re- 
ſult from thence as a laſt and neceſſary conſequence, 
that ſtudicus men are unfit for buſineſs : a prejudice con- 
trary to the Platonic maxim, according to which none 
but a people governed by philoſophers can be happy; 
a prejudice combated both by the example and the 
practice of England; a prejudice notwithſtanding 


conſtantly kept up, and faithfully tranſmitted, 
ſays Mr. Hume, by fools of all ages and all con- 


A paſſion for books being the neceſſary reſult of a 
taſte for ſcience, of which they are inſtruments; 
and men of learning being in England ſcattered thro! 
all profeſſions, bookſelling is there a very intereſting. 


branch of trade, both foreign and domeſtic. 


1 have already ſpoken of the injury ſuffered by 
books, from the black humidity of the atmoſphere 
of London. There is a great call for them in that 


capital, and they are of conſequence very dear. Se- 


veral bookſellers publiſh every year a long catalogue 
of the books which they have purchaſed within the 
preceding twelvemonth; and, according to the prac- 


rice introduced by the quakers, they fix in this ca- 
talogue, the loweſt price of every book.  _ 
The duties paid for all French commodities at the 
cuſtom-houſe of London are exorbitant; yet the 
London bookſellers find their account in importing 
from Paris a conſiderable quantity of books, which, 


though their reputation is fallen in France, retain in 


external goods, none of a frail, tranſitory nature, but doing all 
in his power to ſerve others, confidering all advantages as placed 


in virtue: which, of all ſciences, is the moſt difficult to the hu- 


man ſpecies, &c, Sadol. Epi. Ed. Colon. p. 711, 


Moral and political Eſſay upon Eloquence. 


—— 
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London the ſame degree of eſteem in which they 2 
were held originally: as for example, the Fathers pub. 
liſhed by the Benedictines, the great collections, the 
Greek editions printed either by the Stephens's, or 
by the ſociety formed at Paris about the middle of 
the laſt century. All the libraries which J have ſeen, 
and at which I have enquired concerning the prices of 
thele books, ſurpriſed me by their being fo exorbi- 
tant. I have ſeen a Philoſtratus, publiſhed by the 
ſociety of bookſellers at Paris, fold for four guineas; 
a Plutarch, printed for the ſame ſociety, for fix gui- 
neas; the Greek poets, by Henry Stephens, for four 
guineas; Anacreon, in 4to. by Henry Stephens, three F 
guineas, & c. Theſe books go off the more expedi- "I 
tioully in commerce, as t thoſe ſent over to the colo 
nies are ſold, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
for their weight in gold, to perſons who are magnifi- 
cent even in "their whims. 

Thus literature and books, after hn been tranſ- 
ported from Egypt to Greece, and from thence ta 
Italy and France, are removing to England, and from 
thence to the New World, whither our poſterity 
may, perhaps, transfer the ſeat of empire, and leave 

Europe plunged in its former barbariſm. The 

new world will then be to England, what Magna 
Gracia was to Greece, properly ſo called, that 

is to ſay, the ſeat of ſcience, literature, and philoſo- 
phy: then France falling under the deſpotiſm of the 
new druids, will ſee only: by their eyes, and hear only WW 
with their ears. We need not be affected with com- „ 
paſſion for the fate of our poſterity 1 in that period 
not only folly and ſtupidity, but ignorance and bar 
bariſm, procure men that unalterable ſelf. ſatisfaction, 

which, even in this life, make ſo many happy. 
l have already obſerved that the preſs enjoys the 

| moſt complete freedom in England: even individu- 
| 3 3 als 
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als are allowed to have private preſſes in their own 
houſes. Mr. Walpole has one at his ſeat at Twicken- 
ham, where he prints his favourite authors, ancient 
and modern, for the uſe of himſelf and his friends. 
I have ſeen a Lucan, in à to, from this preſs, which 
is, in every reſpect, a moſt elegant edition, 

From the Muſeum, which has led me to this di- 
greſſion, I ſhall proceed to other eſtabliſnments equally 
honourable to England. The hoſpital erected at 
Greenwich for the invalids of the royal marine, muſt 
firſt engage our attention. A ſpectator is puzzled 
which to admire molt, the magnificence of the ſtruc- 
ture, the beauty of the ſituation, or the great atten- 
tion which has been given to every thing that can 


contribute to ſalubrity, elegance, or even pleaſure. 


This hoſpital is ſituated on the declivity of a hill, 


Where the palace ſtood in which queen Elizabeth was 


born, who choſe rather to reſide in that than in any 
of her other manſion-houſes; it has on one ſide the 
Thames, which, by its winding forms an elbow ſo 
as to feem to return to London, which is but two 


| leagues diſtant: the firſt area is ſeparated from the 
river only by an iron baluſtrade. There veſſels of all 


ſizes, and from all parts of the globe, paſs and repaſs. 


As the tacking about, occaſioned by the elbow of the 
river, retards "the progreſs of the veſſel, the failors 


avail themſelves of this circumſtance to bring 
news to the invalid, or to aſk them different queſ- 
tions; the converſation laſts as long as they are 


= within hearing; and this converſation is animated by 
EW” that effuſion of heart, ſo uſual amongſt old comrades, 

who have been a long time abſent from each other, or 
who think this interview may be their laſt, 


The whole edifice conſiſts of two double wings, 


fronting the Thames, and ſeparated by an area 
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of an oblong form, divided into landing-places, 


the great ſtone-ſteps of which are ſuited to the un- 
evenneſs of the ground: the wings are cut by pa- 


villions, which project upon the area: at each ſtair- 
caſe is to be ſcen the decoration of theſe pavilions, 


conſiſting of three orders of architecture, which pro- 
duce a fine effect, by the proſpect they afford to 


ſuch as ſail down from London, as well as to thoſe 
who view this grand edifice from the principal land- 
ing place. The plan of this building requires, that 
it mould be terminated by a ſingle pavilion, with a 


great portico, ſupported by columns, and a dome, which, 
by a gentle aſcent, will command the other two pavil- 


lions. The ground ſet apart for this, is, in the mean 


ume, occupied by a pleaſure-houſe, which, tho' of a b 


conſiderable ſize, appears to be little better than a coop 


This hoſpital generally maintains about 1000 dit 
abled ſeamen. They are lodged in galleries, which 


run from right to left, and contain a double row 
of uniform chambers, with ſix beds in each. The 
beds are incloſed and placed three on each ſide. Each 
chamber being open at top, at the diſtance of three Y | 
fcet from the cieling, has a door and a window, in a 
| line parallel to thoſe of the oppoſite chamber, 


for poultry. The buildings neceſſary for lodging the | 
| ſeveral officers belonging to the W are e placed be- 
hind the two wings. 
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In conſequence of this diſpoſition of the rooms, of 


ä the circulation of the air which it occaſions, and of tbe 
neatneſs which may be compared to that of the cells 


of our nuns, the whole inſide of this hoſpital has 


quite a different appearance from that of the ſame +. 


kind of buildings in other countries, 


All the other hoſpitals in England are in the ſame SR} 
condition : the horrors of poverty do not aggravate 
thoſe of death; patients, on the contrary, are, gene. 
rally 2 
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3 Ip W cally ſpeaking, in a much more cleanly way, and 
F. reer accommodated there than they could be in 
their own habitations. Theſe houſes have a variety 
Ys of apartments for the reception of the different ſorts 


of patients, built in ſolitary pavillions, as well to pre- 
Fa vent a communication, as to promote a circulation 
of air: this I took particular notice of at the hoſpital 
for failors at Portſmouth. Thoſe hoſpitals, whoſe 


W_ apartments are under the ſame roof, have the con- 
veniency of ventilators, to introduce freſh air. 
Ĩ be invalids of Greenwich put on two clean ſhirts 


a 2 at 2 1 
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| they eat, each perſon has a cupboard, in which he 
locks up his napkin, knife, and fork, &c. and as much 

) 

as he thinks proper to ſave out of his dinner, or ſupper. 


Their victuals are ſerved up upon great marble tables, 
but they are not very nice about their table-cloths. 
This hoſpital has a great ſtair-caſe of that ſort which 
the Engliſh call Geometrical, and with which they 


the air. 


tal: the Diſſenters are allowed to go to London twice 
4 a week, to attend the ſervice of the Calviniſt religion, 
Ci Us 

a 4 Lc. * At the extremity of each gallery is a corner, 


the grave, which throughout the globe, confounds all conditions, 
— unites at Greenwich all religions in one common buryioga 
ound. 


a week; they likewiſe receive a trifle of pocket · mo- 
ney for their little occaſional wants. In the hall where 


are fond of adorning their houſes, They are made | 
| of large Portland ſtones, which being joined together 

only by the flight contact of half an inch one over 

|| the other, preſent to the eye a ſtair- caſe hanging 1 in 


Free liberty of religion reigns at Greenwich: hoſpi- 


665 A open to all comers, with benches on each fide, and 
os, 2 large deſk with a neat Engliſh Bible in folio, I 
ho: found theſe corners filled with penſioners, ſome. of 


9 8 to the preſent practice of the church of England, 


whom 
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whom were reading, and others waiting for their turn, 


Thoſe of the church of England, repair at the hour 


of ſervice to a large and beautiful chapel, which fills 


one of the pavilions. 

The pavillion, oppoſite to that of the chapel, has 
a royal hall, the wainſcot and cieling of which, are 
adorned with paintings by Sir James Thornhill, who, 


under emblems in the taſte of thoſe of the apartments 
at Verſailles, has repreſented the triumphs of Great 
Britain. 


The eſtabliſhment of this hoſpital muſt have con- 
uibuted to theſe triumphs. The aſylum which it 
promiſes to all thoſe who ſerve aboard the royal navy, 


was one of the beſt encouragements to ſailors that 
could poſſibly be thought of. Englith policy went 


ſtill farther : the children of any man that dies aboard 


the fleet in the king's ſervice, become the children 
of the ſtate, which is charged with the care of their 


education, their ſupport, and their eſtabliſhment. 


Such of thoſe boys as are moſt promiſing, are 
received in the marine ſchool, founded by king 
William, in Greenwich kofpital. This ſchool conſiſts 
of fourteen ſcholars : amongſt the old mariners who | 
look upon them as their own offspring, they learn na- 
vigation, and every other branch requiſite for the ſea- 
ſervice. After having paſt fix years in theſe ſtudies, 
they go down to Portſmouth, where twice a week 


they earn the practical part of navigation at ſea. 
This fchool produces the beſt mariners in England, 


that is to ſay, thoſe who are employed by the ſtate in 
Preference to perſons of family: for the Engliſh judge 


of men according to the axiom, Prius eſt eſe quam elje 
zale*: 18 there, ſay they, any genealogiſt, who would not 


4 The idea of exiſtence is prior to that of its modes or quali- 


ties. 5 . | 


2 reſpect 
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reſpect the pedigree of Drake, F orbiſher,  Haw- 
Fi kins, &c. 
3 Objects of emulation and inſtruction are ſcattered 
* 7 up and down amongſt the very ornaments of Green- 
1 p wich- hoſpital. The principal gate has two great pil- 
. lars; ; and the arms of Great Britain, which they were 
3 * bear according to cuſtom, have their places ſup- 
2 plied by two done globes, one celeſtial, the other ter- 
i aer Theſe globes are of the largeſt ſize: upon 
Þ the terraqueous globe, a projecting line of gold repre- 
ſents admiral Anſon's famous voyage round the world. 
How delightful is it to thoſe invalids, who accom- 
Ponied him in this expedition, when, with their eyes 
fixed upon this globe, they give their comrades an ac- 
count of their adventures! Can any other leſſen be 
madore likely to make an impreſſion upon the imagina- 
tion of the young pupil? What inſcription, or 
ſcutcheod, could with greater dignity adora a build- 
ing intended for mariners, who have ended, or who 
are beginning their career? There I learned with 
aaſtoniſhment, that they have no regiſter of Engliſh | 
ſailors to ſerve aboard the navy; but that upon the 
firſt emergency, if the number of volunteers happens 
do be inſufficient, it is completed by preſſing: and 
. all this without infringing national Wert. as they 
I affirm. | 
D pon the ridge & the bill at G ſtands the 
5 | obſervatory, ſo famous for the labours of the cele- 
brated Halley, who there ſpent a Poe of his ke, 


Mediis in nubibus Berens. 


f HH This obſervatory being deſigned for the inſtruction : 
. 4 of pupils in nautical aſtronomy, i is a dependance upon 
dhe hoſpital of Greenwich: the expences of keeping 

. KT the building in repair, of making new inſtruments, 
| | and the ſalaries of the profeſſors, are taken out of the 
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funds 
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funds of the hoſpital. It is unneceſſary to obſerve, 
that no obſervatory is better furniſhed, either with 
regard to number, or choice of inſtruments: it was 
for this place, and for his friend Halley, that Sir 
Iſaac Newton undertook to bring the teleſcope to 
perfection. The preſent aſtronomer-royal is Dr. Maſ- 


kelyne, from whom I met with a politeneſs and com- 


plaiſance, which men, ſo eminent for learning, do 

not ſhew to every ſtranger. 1 
The obſervatory is as deſerving of admiration on 

account of its ſituation, as it is reſpectable for its 


uſe; it exhibits the fineſt, the moſt exquiſite, and * 


the grandeſt landſcape in England. In a ſpace of | 


five or ſix leagues on every ſide, the centre of which 
is occupied by London, it takes in the moſt agreeable 
part of the courſe of the Thames, ſurrounded by fields, 


which are covered with villages, palaces, and country- 
houſes ; a proſpect comparable to that of Lombardy 


at the deſcent of the Alps, or the Apennines ; or ra- 


ther to that of the country about Rome, ſeen from 
the eminences of Tibur and Tufculum, during the 15 


moſt flouriſhing times of the empire. 


A compariſon between Chelſea-hoſpital and that 


of Greenwich, ſhews the difference which the Eng- 
liſh policy makes between the land and ſea-ſervice. 


The former, built at the diſtance of half a league from 
London, in the midſt of a fine garden, bounded by Bo 
the Thames to the eaſt, conſiſts of a large pavillion, 3 
with two wings, which run out towards.” rhe LE 


Thames; the whole is conſtructed of brick, upon a 


plan of the ſame architect who erected St. Paul's, 1 
with great ſtone piliars in the front of the build- 3 


ing. It is not capable of holding above five or ſix 
hundred invalids, who are kept with a cleanlineſs 


which appears altogether aſtoniſhing to, ſtrangers BW 
in a houſe of this fort, I happened to be once pre- 
1 ſent Bi 


* oN ENGLAND. 17 
ent when the cloth was laid, and ſaw them ſup i in 
able: the refectories of our richeſt Benedictine 


1 ” monks are — in compariſon of that of this hol- 


pital. 


The invalids are allowed two ſhirts a week, and 


1 7 every year new bed-cloaths. The great love of clean- 


lineſs, natural to the Engliſh, has made the place of 
| xz matron one of the moſt important and honourable 
employs belonging to this hoſpital, This woman has 
a good apartment, a genteel inf. with very 
| handſome perquiſites. The governor's houſe, and 


\ thoſe of the other officers belonging to the boipital, 
are contiguous to the main building. 


Charles II. was the founder of this eſtabliſhment, 


which has ſince been increaſed and brought to per- 
fection by James II, and by king William. In the 


midſt of the court is to be ſeen a pedeſtrian bronze 
ſtatue of the firſt of theſe princes, upon a mare. 
ble pedeſtal, adorned aha figures in baſſo re- 


1 | lievo. 
l have already fnoken of the hoſpital at Portſ- 


Po mouth, built in the midſt of the two laſt wars, and 
1 3 compoſed of detached parts, all conſpiring in one ge- 


neral plan, the grandeur of which is not ſo much in 
the ornaments as in the building itſelf, 5 
F This hoſpital has beds for 3000 patients, that is to 


ſay, 3000 beds, in which patients are not obliged to 


9 lie two and two, except (which has not hitherto hap- 
* ened) their number exceeds that of beds. The 
cleanlineſs of the place is equal to that of Green- 


ZZWich and Chelſea, The doctor, and the officers _ 


| oh ſeparate apartments of their own. The ſituation 
pf this hoſpital is neither leſs advantageous, nor lets 
3 agreeable to mariners, than that of the hoſpital at 
" The patients can there ſee from their 
e- indes, and i in a manner from their beds, the Ille 
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48 OBSERVATIONS 
of Wight, Spithead, St. Helen's, all the veſſels that 
are toſſed about in the Bay, and all that enter or gg 
out of Portſmouth. 
This port is the chief receptacle of thoſe maritime 
forces, which preſent to our view all that facred and 


prophane antiquity admired in the haughty city of 


am” it is the ſeat of 8 8 of the queen of 
the ſeas: : 


OR I 

7 1 
1 SE 
„ e 
. 2 
Ph 


mi iUlius arma, 
Hic currus fuit : hoc regnum dea gentibus eſſe, 
Si qua fata ſinant, jam tum tenditque fovetque, 


We paſſed a whole day with very genteel and agree- 
able company, at the head of whom was the com- £ | 
miſſioner of Portſmouth, in taking a view of the | 
port and all its dependencies, _ : 
| It is formed, like that of Boulogne, by the mouth | 
of a little river, where the fea has ſcooped out to it · 
ſelf a vaſt baſon, with which it communicates on : 
by a very narrow mouth : little hills ſurround this 
port, and ſhelter it from the winds. 
Its entrance is defended by a double bar, or 1 d 
bank, which does not ſuffer large veſſels to approack 1 
without paſſing cloſe to a rock covered by batteries, Z 7 
the fire of which defends the entrance and reaches to E 4 
a conſiderable part of the bay. The grandeſt of thei © 
batteries is of fifty pieces, forty-eight pounders : it i) 
the ſame which queen Elizabeth cauſed to be be 0 
there, to repel the armada of Philip II. and which 5 
was fired with a ſucceſs univerſally known againſt that - 7? 
part of the enemy's fleet which came within its reach. 
The guns though made of iron ſeem juſt come out 
of the furnace: the matter is neither leſs comp 1 J 
nor leſs ſmooth chan bronze ; indeed the Eosin 1 


» Deſcribed by Ezekiel, ch. xxvii. 
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A quan to be poſſeſſed of the ſecret of caſting iron in 
FF a a manner ſuperior to all other nations in Europe, 
*Z Till the reign of Charles II. this port had no 
FT 1 other defence but an old fort, which is ſtill ſtanding, 
where that prince received the infanta of Portugal 
when ſhe landed in England. The promontory oc- 
4 cupied by the town of Portſmouth has been ſince en- 
| * compaſſed with regular fortifications, of which that 
old fort is the key. _ 
I Todiret the courſe of veſſels ſailing through the 
mouth of this port between the two banks, this 
: promontory has beacons which are hen 11 in 
war- time. 
Aut Portſmouth is lefg remarkable r! its « port than 
its bay, which is capable of holding ſeveral navies. 
This bay is a great canal formed by the Iſle of Wight, 
the jutting out of which to the extent of ſeven leagues, 
whilſt it breaks the fury of the waves *, affords ſhel- 
ter againſt the violence of the ocean, againſt the 
vids, and againſt enemies, who are afraid of en- 
angling themſelves in the canal, though ſhips may 
5 ail in and out with the fame wind, returning the 
3 Way they came. We were ſhewn at St. Helen's 
"= Point, the colours borne 1 the laſt war a a 


* 
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ſe Pa even had the boldneſs to uke prizes Fon. 352 
i 18 In the port we ſaw 150 veſſels of different ſizes 
ed Junrigged, and appearing to the eye like great float- 
ing trunks: eight of them only, ſtill having all their 
mwaſts up, could upon the firſt order, ſail out in 
—==rwenty-four hours. 
In the midſt of theſe veſſels we ſaw the Britannia, 
which, for its bulk and ſtate, is the ſame as the whale 


. Aaſale portum 
Efficit 22 laterum, puibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur, ingue ſinus ſcindit ſeſe unda reductos. | 
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with reſpect to other ſea-monſters : it is pierced fr 
110 cannons, To know how to conſtruct and to 
work veſſels of this magnitude, is certainly the ma- F 
ſter· piece of human induſtry &. England has ſuch © 3 
another, called the Royal-George, the conſtruction 
of which 1s ſo complete that it can be as eaſily 
worked as a frigate. The Britannia was one of the 
veſſels ſent againſt St. Caſt. 

The ſervice done by theſe enormous ſhips 3 is by no 
means proportioned to the great expence which they 
. occaſion; being more for oſtentation than real uſe; Z . 
they make tuck the ſame figure in the Engliſh navy 
as the Bucentaur in that of Venice: the Engliſh | 
themſelves ſay that they have them only becauſe | 
France choſe to have them; and that they will 1 
them aſide as ſoon as ſhe thinks a to ſer the 
example. 5 

In going through the port we paſſed by ſome 
French ſhips taken in the laſt war. The Couronne 
was one of the largeſt, We likewiſe ſaw.in the dock 
a veſſel belonging to the king of Spain, which was 
there unrigging. It had been built in America: the e 
timber work was all cedar, and the deck was Acacia 4 3 
wood. The keel was covered with carved work | 
half deep: this we were deſired to obſerve as ſome. 
thing remarkable. 25 15 

By the Engliſh account, and according to a m.. 
morial which we inſpected, the French navy loſt | n 85 


j the laſt war 104 veſſels, either taken, wrecked, N 
ll burnt ; z and the navy of England loſt only thirty. 15 5 
in | Homer ſays of the Phœnicians concerning their fall in " 1 
[Wh art, then 1 inits beginning : FN 
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5 * nine, w which were in a great meaſure opp ed by cap- 
| $ © tures from the enemy. 


HY 


1 1 heſe guns are not of the ſame caliber, or the ſame 
3 length, as the cannon aboard the French fleet. 

The Engliſh conſider the diminution of length as 

Fl 1 an advantage, becauſe every time a piece is fired off, 

it is hawled back into the veſſel, where they charge 


it with eaſe, having ſhut the port-holes. On the 


* contrary, as the French charge without- ſide the veſ- 
| ſel, under the enemy's re, they do it aukwardly, 
both the loading and the bullet frequently falling into 


CCD — CY — 9 


e charge the guns, but likewiſe of ſuch as are working 


T or giving orders between the decks, who are expoſed 


ki to the fire of the enemy only when the port- hole 18 
% opened. 
JT þ They urge farther in favour of their method: 


u That it is falſe that a cannon carries in proportion to 
K © the length of the piece. 2. That the long guns, When 
e- 'F out of the reach to which their ſhort cannon carr! es, 


make more noiſe than they do hurt, and conſume am- 


| their cannon, there is a perfect equality. 4. That 
F that reach. 
miral Byng alledged in his defence, that, generally 


= 96] ſpeaking, ſix or N French veſſels have the advan- 
tage over che ſame number of Engliſh. 
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9 F In the artillery yard we ſaw a ſet of guns entirely 
=” new caſt, for the Centaur, a French man of war. 


the ſea. The Engliſh prefer the firſt method both 
as moſt advantageous to the ſervice of the artil- 
lery, and as calculated to ſave men's lives; ſince it 
not only contributes to the ſecurity of thoſe who 


munition to no purpoſe. 3. That within the reach of 
3 their firſt care in attacks is to o place them yn within 


The Engliſh have a DIE fewer men aboard | 
their ſhips than the French. Hence it ariſes, as ad- 
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To this the Engliſh anſwer: 1. That with the ſame 


number of men it is better to ſend three ſhips to ſea 


than only two. 2. That engagements happen ſel- 


domer at ſea than at land; and that it is ill judged 


to take our meaſures from what happens moſt rarely. 


3. That any number of men above thoſe neceſſary 
for ſervice, has no other effect but to diſturb and 
4. That in long voyages or cruiſes, 
the ſtowage of proviſions i is reduced by the diminu- 
5. That the ſalubrity of air aboard 
a veſſel, and the health of the men, are proportioned | 
to the number of the crew. 
The Engliſh avail themſclves of thoſe failors _ 
whom their wounds have rendered unfit for ſervice, 


impede it. 


tion of mouths. 


They make them do the buſineſs of cooks, or ſweep 


the inſide of the veſſel. 


ton. holes. 


Portſmouth has no troops pot ha are beetle 1 
to keep an incoaſiderable guard in the dock: the 
ramparts, the fort and the batteries themſelves have 
neither guards nor centinels, 5 
by viſiting the inſide of the old fort, we found there 
only two unarmed invalids: they were quietly drefſ- | 
ing their ſupper at the foot of a ruinous tower. 

The commiſſioner ſmartly told them, that they 
mould ar leaſt have the draw-bridge ſecured. They 7 
continued to eat their ſupper notwithſtanding the 1 

| | | re- 
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the decks: the ſimplicity of Engliſh cookery makes 
any man capable of the former employ ; the latter 
is of importance in point of cleanlineſs, and thoſe who 
perform it are conſtantly employed in rubbing and 

We ſaw in the 
ſtreets of Portſmouth a ſailor who in the laſt war 

| had had both his arms ſhot off; 
quite vſcleſs. 


he was not even then 
We gave him a few ſhillings, which 
ve put into a little bag, hanging from one of his but- 5 


As we Cloſed the day z I Z 
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rebuke, leaving things, no doubt, in their uſual 


ſtate. 
We were aſtoniſhed at this ſecurity. Upon ſigni- 


fying our ſurprize to the commiſſioner, he told us: 


5 that England ſubſiſted by ceconomy ; that ſhe em- 


ployed her men only in the moſt indiſpenſible ſervices, 


and that the peace fully ſecured her from any danger 


of being moleſted by France. He told us of the ter- 
rible panick with which the kingdom had been ſtruck 


by the flat-botromed boats, in the laſt war, when 
the French threatened to invade England. Thele boats 


afterwards ſerved as tranſports to carry the French pri- 


ſoners back to France, The commiſſioner, who 


er. 75 15 Frejus, Carthage, Alexandria, Miſenum and Ra- 
ey venna, for the ſecurity of the ſeas comprized within 
ey ” the whole extent of the Roman empire. 

the 


had ſeen them, aſſured us that they were very well 
adapted to the ng an for which they had been 
conſtructed. 
Portſmouth has a dock for repairing the old ſhips 
of the royal navy and building new ones. But this 
dock though very conſiderable, is nothing in com- 
pPariſon of thoſe of Woolwich and Chatham. I ſaw 
only the parks and magazines belonging to the two 
Jllaſt. All acceſs to the places where veſſels are built, 
woas forbidden the French by an expreſs order of the 
lords of the admiralty : the pretext for this order was, 
the unpolite treatment which ſome Engliſh perſons 
ol diſtinction affirmed they had received at St. Ma- 
loes, and of which they complained to the govern- 
ment. 99 
Es : A view of theſe parks and magazines, as 1 as 
of Portſmouth, conveys the higheſt idea of the naval 
force of England: a force infinitely ſuperior to that 
which Avguſtus diſtributed through the ports of 
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For this naval force England is indebted to Crom- 


well. By the navigation- act that uſurper did his 


country the ſame ſervice, which the Athenians had 
received from Themiſtocles, when he perſuaded 


them to fly to houſes and citadels of wood. This 
act being confirmed and renewed by Charles II. in 


1600, had an effect almoſt inſtantaneous. Sir Jo— 
ſhua Child obſerves in his Treatiſe on Commerce, 
that England, which in the reign of Charles I. had 
not three merchant-ſhips of 300 tuns, had under 
Charles II. above 400 veſſels of that burden, It 
ſhould at the ſame time be obſerved that the act of 
navigation was levelled againſt the Dutch, who then 
carried on the commerce of all Europe i in general, and 
particularly that of England *. 

The proſcription of the royal family completed 
what Cromwell had begun for the re-eſtabliſhment of 


the naval force of England. Charles II. the duke of | 


York his brother, prince Rupert his couſin, and all 
the noble exiles of that court, had been received by 
Holland. The ſea was the only reſource left to thoſe 

illuſtrious adventurers to try their fortune : they 
therefore attached themſelves to it with an ardour 


little to be expected from the education of princes _ 
and great lords. An extenſive knowledge of the ſe- . 


veral branches of the art of navigation, a knowledge, 
in ſhort, improved by experience, was the fruits of 


this ardour. Charles II. upon his reſtoration, cul- 2 


tivated the ſtudy of naval affairs, as much through 
inclination as reaſons of ſtate : „He employed his 
leiſure-time in experiments upon navigation, of 
which, ſays Sorbiere, he had a profound knowledge. 
By his orders lord Brouncker tried what ſort of wood 


1, The war ck terminated the peace of Nimeguen, was ren- 
_ dercd remarkable on the part of the Dutch by many inſtances of 
thgir reſentment on account of the act of navigation. 


ſwam 
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4 1 ſwam beſt upon the water, and under what con- 
= ſtruction a veſſel failed moſt eaſily. In ſome con- 
” yerſation upon this ſubject, adds Sorbiere, 1 heard 
of a ſhip of two keels and two maſts a breaſt, 
which bearing two fails, might receive more wind, 
ſink leſs deep in the water, and of conſequence move 
| faſter. Certain it is that the ſcience of maritime 
mechanics has been greatly promoted by this royal 
curioſity.” This is an obſervation made by a 
Frenchman at his return from London in 1663. 
Charles II. had admitted him into his cabinet, where 
he cauſed him to examine a globe of the moon, upon 
which all the protuberances of that planet were re- 
preſented in their relative proportion. His majeſty 
then converſed with him upon an aſtronomical pro- 
FO %%% er oe Fogg 
Europe afterwards ſaw the duke of York, prince 
Rupert, and moſt of the noblemen who had fol- 
lowed the king to Holland, ſhine in the moſt diſtin- 
oviſhed manner in the ſea- ſervice, and animate it 
with that ſpirit which a noble emulation has conti- 
nued to this day“. 5 5 „ Os 
The navy of Great Britain is indebted to this ſpi- 
rit for the prodigious increaſe of its ſtrength, the 
improved conſtruction of its veſſels, the perfection of 
the naval manceuvre, the art of making ſignals, the 
punctuality of ſervice, and in fine for thoſe laws, the 
execution of which upon the unfortunate admiral 
Byng, determined its ſuperiority in the laſt war, 
England owes to its ſituation the taſte of its inha- 
bitants for maritime affairs, and their views of im- 


The Engliſh compare to the greateſt men they ever had in 

the ſea-ſervice our Abraham Duqueſne, who died in 1688, in the 
——— 78th year of his age in the Proteſtant perſuafion, in which he C 
mas born, and who was for that reaſon meanly buried by the fide | 
— of a dutch, at his eſtate at Bouchet, near Etampes. Hiſtory 
= Duceje of Paris, by the Abbe le Beuf, Tom, II. p. 68. 
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provement. From that taſte and thoſe views it 
might be expected that they ſhould have had the 
honour of diſcovering and conquering the new world, 
in preference to the Spaniards, who, at the time of 
that great event, were hardly able to manage their 
wars upon the continent, 

Hence my lord Bacon, in his Hiſtory of Hes VII. 
affirms that accident alone prevented the Engliſh 
from making that diſcovery. Columbus, ſays that 


author, had ſent his brother Bartholomew to Eng- 
land to lay his plan, which had been rejected by the 
king of Portugal, before that court, but he was 


taken by pirates ; Colombus, impatient at not hear- 


Ing from him, went to offer his ſervices to Feral- 
nand and Iſabella. 


To repair this miſtake Henry VII. Hſtened readily 9 


to the propoſals which were made him by Sebaſtian 


Gabati, a Venetian, for the diſcovery of a northern 


paſſage to the Indian ocean. This expedition, in 


which the merchants of London embarked, gave oc- 


caſion to the diſcovery of the Terra de Labrador. 


The conqueſt of the new world, which Cromwell 
had been long meditating againſt the Spaniards, 
was prevented. by nothing but the death of that 
uſurper. The Engliſh reſumed the deſign at the 


death of Charles TH king of Spain, and that deſign 
had a conſiderable ſhare in the part which they took 
in the war concerning the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. They 


ought to think it a happineſs, that it has failed, if 


the prediction of the abbe Dubos, which I cited at 
the article of Colonies has any foundation; if, as hi- 
ſtory proves, great conqueſts were always, in regard 


to England, a prelude to the moſt fatal revolu- 


tions To 


3 See he Hiſtory of Edward It, and Henry V. or rather of tt 
Richard II. and Henry VI. hes 1 
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THE POLITE ART 8. 


The progreſs of the Engliſh in the polite arts has 


not been extraordinary. Amongſt the travellers of 
that kingdom, that is amongſt the greater part of. 


the gentry and nobility, there are numbers of con- 
noiſſeurs *, who indulge this taſte with all the im- 
petuoſity of their national genius: they have not, 
however, been as yet ſucceſsful in forming artiſts 


capable of vying with thoſe, who ſprung up ſo faſt 
in Greece, Italy, and even in France, at the com- 
mand of a Pericles, of the houſe of Medici, or of 
Colbert. 


The preſent ſtate of the polite arts in England, is. 


T ſubje& that has employed ſome able pens. My 
_ obſervations concerning this article, will be only an 


| inconſiderable ſketch, but faithful and free from pre- 


judice; I ſubmut it to the opinion of thoſe artiſts, 
who are maſters of the ſubject, and dare to Judge for 
- themſelves. 


To begin with thoſe arts, which have drawing for 


their common baſis, they were in the middle ages 
cultivated in England with a ſucceſs to which the 


writers of thoſe times bear teſtimony. Leo of Oftia, 


© who wrote at the beginning of the twelfth century, 


ſpeaks in his Chronicle of Mount Caſin, book II. 
x 5 xxaiv. of a ſhrine, which made ne of the 


* Moſt of theſe connoiſſeurs follow their own whims i in em- 


| 1 ploying able artiſts to deſign extravagant ſubjects, which exiſt 


only in their own brain, and which it is impoſſible to un- 
 derſtand the meaning of, for want of a key. The colledion of 


1 Engliſh prints in the poſſeſſion of Abbe Trublet, is well known 
ast Paris; they are about a dozen, and beautifully engraved ; they 
= wereapreſent from an Engliſhman to the Abbe, who is unacquaint- 

ed himſelf with the ſubject. Such likewiſe were thoſe prints, 


Z 1 Which furniſhed M. Duclos wißb che ſubject of hit Acejou. 


1 
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treaſure of that monaſtery: the Engliſh artiſt, ſays Mi E 


he, there laviſhed filver, gold, and precious ſtones 


with as much profuſion as caſe * The book of the 
Anniverſaries of the Vatican Bafilica, publiſhed bß 


Roſſi at the end of the Life of Boniface VIII. p. 345, 


makes mention of five ſuits of filver embroidery, of 


which three were de opere Cyprienſs & unum de opere 


Anzlicano. If the treaſures of theſe monaſteries, and 


baſilicas, which have preſerved the moiſt precious re- 


mains of antiquity, and which at the revival of the 
arts furniſhed them with their firſt models, were 


thought to be honoured by Engliſh artiſts, or thoſe 
who followed the taſte of that nation; it is to be pre- 
ſumed that theſe performances ſtruck the eye by the 
fineneſs, bri! liancy, and elegance of the execution, 
which to this day characterize every piece of Engliſh 
handicraft. Such are thoſe ſciſſars incumbered with 
ornaments, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Per- 
haps the opus Anglicum was that ſpecies of filigrane, 


which required as much patience as dexterity of hand 


in the artiſt. 


The writer of the exploits of William the Con- 
queror bears a teſtimony equally advantageous o 
the {kill of the Engl ſh women, who lived in the . 
age of that prince, "with regard to embroidery and 

all ſorts of needlcwork +. The artiſts of thoſe times 
were judged by their peers, whoſe teſtimony ſhould 


be eſtimated according to the taſte of the middle age, 
3 taſte equally limited and indelicate. 


1 Locales it: mivif us argente, auro, gemmiſque, Anplico opere, 47 
ſadbtil. ter ac pulcherrime diceratus. That wonderful rige, adorned RE 
with the utmoſt art and elegance, with u Klren, gold, and jewels, 


by Engliſh workmanſhip. 


1 Angice naticnis famine multim aca & auri textur, egregic = 
Vviri in omni valent ari:ficio. The Engliſh women have great {ill 
at needle-work and embroidery > che men are admirable at works 


of art of all ſorts. 
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tures of that maſter, which adorn the ſalon lately 


HISTORY PAINTING. 
The reputation of Mr. Hayman, a painter in this 


© branch, 1s ſtrongly confirmed by the four large pic- 


| rare to the rotunda of Vaux-hall. The place 


” which thoſe pictures were to occupy, and the ſub- 


Vects which they repreſent, have had upon the ima- 
gination and pencil of the artiſt all the effect they 


Wok © ought to have; he has ſurpaſſed himſelf in thoſe 
four pictures; and the three pieces of his, which * 
have ſeen at the exhibition can by no means come 5 


in competition with them. 

England has loſt by the deaths of Meſſieurs Ho- 
Berth, and Highmore, two ingenious artiſts who ri- 
valled Mr. Hayman in hiſtory painting, I have 
ſeen four pictures of the firſt at the celebrated Mr. 
Garrick's, to whom he had left them by will. Theſe 


pictures are in the taſte of the old Breugel : we there 
ſee nature herſelf in action, in the ſeveral ſcenes ex- 
= hibited at taverns, fairs, markets, which 555 


Engliſh theatre repreſents moſt faithfully : 


* nature, but nature too naked and too true: 


a truth very different from that diſplayed by, the 


| pidure of two of the maſters of the preſent French 


- ſchool, meſſieurs Chardin and Greuſe. Hogarth 


| has painted a great deal; England is filled with 
prints from his drawings, and they are ſold at a very 


N biah price. It is to be preſumed that he originally 


fe his talents in the nobleſt way, which led 


him to the Analyſis of Beauty. 


2 e metaphyſical explanation of 
dan obſcure Paſſage 1 in Pliny, which confines.the whole 


*.A abit expoſ tion of their works, made by the Engliſh 
ES | painters, after the manner of that of the Louvre. This exhibi- 
7 tion laſted during the whole mo t May, at Spring-Garden, 
= near St, James's Park, Rp 3 | 
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art of painting to the delicacy and preciſion of the 
- contours. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. 6. 


The author of this treatiſe has very faintly hit off | AF : 


his ſubject in a large picture, one of the ornaments 


of the Foundling Hoſpital : 1n this piece he rivalled 1 


the three other painters whom I have already named. 


This competition can alone procure England hiſto. 


rical painters and that nation has the ſame reſource 


to eſtabliſh it, which contributed moſt to the ſuc- _ 
ceſs of the French ſchool, I mean the competi- 
tion ſet on foot in the laſt century, by the company 
of goldſmiths, for the pictures which at preſent adorn 


the cathedral of Paris. The French ſchool has re. 


turned this favour of the goldſmiths, by eſtabliſhing 
at Paris that taſte, which * whatever 5 


comes from their hands. 


The nakedneſs of St. Paul's church obs a noble i 
field for the competition; if the goldſmiths of 
London would copy the example. The manner 
in which thoſe of the reformed religion have un 
derſtood the ſecond Commandment, more or leſs ri. 
gidly in proportion to the greater or leſs degree of fa. 
naticiſm in each ſect, cannot at preſent be a very 7 
formidable obſtacle to the Engliſh. The common 
people of London would not be more prone than 
thoſe of Paris to worſhip the perſons repreſented by 7 
the pictures in the cathedral : they would conſider 7 
theſe images in the ſame light as they do thoſe with 
which Sir James T homkitl has embelliſhed the cu · 
pola of St. Paul's: they would contemplate the pic- 
ture of the Converſion of St. Paul with the ſame eye, 
with which they ſee it in the baſſo relievo of tge 
great portal of that baſilica: the reſpect which the po- 
pulace of Rome itſelf pays to the pictures that adorn © 
St. Peter's, is no more than a bare admiration ex- J 7 


cited by the exquiſite performances of firſt-rate artiſts. 
Jn 
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| In fine, do the Engliſh themſelves give the name of 


7: ® ;dolaters to their countrymen, who upon purchaſing in 
* Italy an original picture, or a ſuppoſed original, of 


f the Virgin Mary, by ſome great artiſt, place it 


with the utmoſt reſpect in their principal apartment. 
1 5 The fanaticiſm of the independents baniſhed all 
"T0 4 paintings on glaſs from the churches, where they 
bad maintained their ground notwithſtanding the Re- 
formation: theſe paintings, however, have been re- 


8 i ſtored, together with the church of England, to whoſe 


: principles, figures upon cloth or wood are not more 
oppoſite than thoſe upon glaſs. 


*T is the buſineſs of the Society of Arts to determine 
how far the expedient propoſed may be compatible 
vith received prejudices. By adopting this expe- 


dient, St. Paul's church will obtain a decoration, 


that muſt give it a greater reſemblance to St. Peter's, 
Which was originally intended: the taſte for orna- 
meets of this nature ſoon extending to other ſacred 


1 edifices, will open a ſchool of painting in England, 


which it muſt want fo long as its artiſts are not ex- 


8 bY cited by ſo powerful a motive of emulation. 


where he conſiders the influence of the climate upon 
| FF the diſpoſition of a people, relative to the arts; the 


= cepting two only, are in the ſame predicament with 
= the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the great ſums they 
have expended, and the endeavours they have uſed 
= ariſe to perfection.“ 


- = The abbè Winkelman does not name + chats” two Painter. 
E- 2 Pouſſin is one of them: I leave the nomination of the other to 
1 painters. 


If we may believe the abbe Winkelman * in his 
** Hiſtory of Arts amongſt the Ancients (Tom i. ſect. iii.) 


: HE Engliſh, on account of this very diſpoſition and the 
effect of the climate, have never yet had a ſingle 
77 painter of reputation. He adds: * the French, ex- 


rn 


1 
: 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


The views of the Engliſh with regard to poſterity y Ws 


have determined their taſte to this fort of ng, - 
for which they pay extremely dear. 35 

One of the halls of Windſor- palace contains all 
the choiceſt pieces of this fort poſſeſſed by the Eng. 


liſn; theſe are a collection of portraits by Lelly, 
repreſenting the women who adorned the court of the 
- voluptuous Charles II. it is a kind of commentary 
upon the celebrated Memoirs of the Chevalier de 


Grammont. 
The king, and the noble families of England, are 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral portraits by Vandyke ; portraits, 


which are generally ſpeaking, more precious on ac- 


count of the artiſt, than of the PRs they repre- 
ſent. 


Cet e delicat 
Ok la cuiraſſe q a Paiguillette eff Jointe. P. ch. x. 


At the extremity of the frame which contains theſe © 0 
figures, lies an arrow broke in two pieces. T 
England for ſome years enjoyed Michael Van- 7 
loo, firſt painter to the king of Spain, who had a = 
great genius for this ſpecies of painting ; at the public 1 
exhibition of 376 5, there were ſome pictures by this 1 


1 
＋ TIF 

N 1 al- 13 | 
ir ; ” 
"9 
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WE happened one day to ſee, at an atiftion- room, a 
very valuable picture of Charles I. he was repreſented 9 
ſtanding upright before a table, and armed cap- a- pee 
at his ſide fat the queen his conſort, with the two 
princes his ſons, about five or fix years of age; all 
figures as big as the life, and worthy of the pencil 

of Vandyke, to whom this picture 1 is aſcribed. The E 
queen is there employed in a very extraordinary man- 
ner; ſhe adjuſts the moſt indecent part of the king's 
armour, „ 


1 ON ENGLAND. 29 | 
WS caafter; amongſt which, two held a diſtinguiſhed place, 


= * one, that of his own family; and the other, that of 4 
Mr. Charles Vanloo, his nephew; both which Paten | 
1 were ſeen the ſame year at the Louvre. 5 
0 T have ſeen ſome portraits by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 4 | 
7 who adopts the grand taſte, which is that of Vandyke. 
In one of theſe pictures, repreſenting a family, the ; 
; Wrrocher holds by the arm a ſuſpended child, the body 
of which thrown almoſt horizontally, leans upon that 
arm. When I obſerved that this attitude was ſome- 
what extraordinary, I was told that it would be im- 
proper ina French child; but that the Engliſh children 
are the moſt obſtinate, ſelf-willed creatures in the 
world; in a word, that this attitude had been taken 
from nature itſelf. 
At a public exhibition I aw n large pan by the 
ſame hand, which repreſented a lady ſacrificing to 
the Graces, This produced a grand effect, as 8 as 
— picture of the marquis of Granby on horſeback, 
drawn likewiſe at full length. 
5 p< M. Rouquet, in general obſerves, the Eng- 
liſh painters are naturally colouriſts; their manner is 
3 large, ſimple, and bordering on the grand. They 
1 I = the portraits of women with a delicacy and neat- 
. x neſs extremely agreeable.” NS 
8 5 I was ſtruck with this manner in a portrait at 
half length, which was thrown into a corner of the 
5 ſaloon 1 in an old frame. If I had had a fancy to have 
: Z I my picture drawn, perhaps I ſhould have ch alen the 
artiſt who drew this portrait. 


F LANDSCA PE PAIN TIN G. 
3A multitude of pictures of this ſort, expoſed to 


public view in the exhibition- room at London, 
= ſeemed to confirm the Judgment of M. Rouquet con- 
be 8 = — ne 
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cerning the Engliſh landſcape painters. © Few ma: 


ſters, ſays he, in this way ſurpaſs the Engliſh land. 


ſcape painters; they are at — in the higheit 


eſteem.” 
Theſe landſcapes have all the glow of nature; but 
I thought I could perceive in certain parts of thoſe 


which made the beſt appearance, a dryneſs which is | + 


not to be found in nature. 


FOREIGN PICTURES. 


England wants none of the neeeſſary means to 
form a ſchool of painting, uniting all the different 
taſtes. The Engliſh are, as it were, naturalized at 1 
Rome, and in all thoſe parts of Italy which poſſch _ 
the nobleſt models: a taſte for pictures makes an 
article of their luxury: they ſacrifice to this taſte in 
proportion to their fortune. Often duped by this 
paſſion, and by the cant of Italian and national pre- 
| tenders to connoiſſeurſhip, they run about in queſt 
of paintings, and keep them as the French nobility 
and people of fortune at Paris do girls, more thro' 
variety than inclination or neceſſity. But amongſt a 
multitude of good copies, many of which were fold 
for originals, the Engliſh are poſſeſſed of ſome ge- 1 
nuine originals, which might make the foundation of - 
dan excellent ſchool. 1 
Al the deſcriptions of England ſpeak with rap- == 
ture of the famous Cartoons of Raphael, and of 
many pieces of the greateſt maſters ſcattered up and = 
down in the royal palaces, melancholy remains of 
the collections of queen Elizabeth, or of the firſt 
Stuarts, and ſince diſſipated by Cromwell. Several! 
private houſes are, in this 8282 upon a footing with 7 
the royal palaces. — 
I be earl of Cheſterfield has a ler of paintings, . 
the aner, variety, choice, and value of which 

| are 
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hre ſuch as might be expected from the opulence and 


Feaſt of the owner. The chief piece in this gallery 


. an Aſſumption by Rubens, treated in the grandeſt 


A e with all the energy, harmony, and truth, which 
Characteriſe the moſt valuable performances of that 


"great maſter, As he has excelled in this piece, he has 


fallen equally below himſelf in the roof of the Ban- 


quetting- room at Whitehall, The compoſition of 
this vaſt roof, diſtributed into correſponding rolls of 


different magnitudes, is remarkable for nothing but 


the heavineſs of the deſign in general, and for the 
uncouthneſs of the figures: we diſcover Rubens _y 


in ſome particular parts. 


©. 8 
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Amongſt the pictures in the earl of Cheſterfield's | 
collection, we farther diſtinguiſn: 1. A portrait af 


the famous Lawrence of Medici, by Raphael. 


A market-place in Bologna, by Hannibal once 5 
55 or one of his ſchool: the market, the ſellers, the 


buyers, the buffoons, the ſharpers, who fill this pub- 
lic ſquare, are according to nature, without ſinking 
into that meanneſs which molt of the Flemiſh maſters 


1 have not been able to avoid, but rather ſeem to 


as 


3 have aimed at, and in imitation of them Mr. Ho- 
4 2 arth, Few maſters have been able to catch nature 
ae repreſent it in a faithful mirrour, without either 
Zennobling or degrading it: this is the difficil? eſt pro- 
. communia dicere of Horace. 3. A picture of 


Paul Veroneſe, about three feet long, which repre- 


8 3 A ents the effects of a night ſtorm in Verona, with thun- 
"cer falling upon different quarters of that city, and 
a fire whoſe flames mix with the heavenly corruſca- 
tions. This was painted after nature by Paul Ve- 
3B roneſe, who at the time of this ſtorm happened to be 
in a part of the Alps which commands Verona. 
1 {Having no canvaſs ready at the critical moment, he 
Eo Vor. II. 5 F made 
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gaged by an old Beliſarius aſking charity, by Var 


and the ſoul; one of thoſe performances in which 


expreſſed in ſkilful gradations, which exbibit the | 


rious ſentiments of thoſe people concerning a man, | 
who had been the ableſt and moſt ſucceſsful gener!“ 
of the age; who had been a ſcourge to the barbꝰ 
rians, and a father to his country; who, in the con} 
dition to which fate has reduced him, appears ſtil 
to retain ſomething of chat air and appearance which 
_diſcor 
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made uſe of a picture he had juſt finiſhed, and - 


in which he had repreſented Adam and Eve con- 


verſing on their great felicity in Paradiſe. n FE 
remains no part of their figures but their two heads: | 
the reſt is covered by the repreſentation of the ores | 
and Verona in flames: it fills a ſort of a roll which | 
appears unfolded. 

1 ſaw another collection no leſs valuable, at lord 


Burlington's houſe, at Chiſwick, which, at preſet 
belongs to the duke of Devonſhire. The apart 


ments are laid out and furniſhed after the Italian 
manner, adorned with ancient and modern buſts, 
with tables and chimney- pieces of marble, for the 
moſt part antique and exceeding curious; and with | 
leyeral pictures by the moſt celebrated maſters, 
Among theſe are diſtinguiſhed a holy family by | 


Andrea del Sarto ; ſeveral pieces by Charles Maratti; 
the portraits of Guido and his wife, painted in the 4p 
ſame piece by the hand of that maſter; the portrait o . 8 
Mary queen of Scots in her youth, beautiful as Venus 


when ſhe roſe from the ſea, &c. But all eyes are en. 


2 
SORE, a he 


dyke. This is one of thoſe maſter-pieces of an 
which ſpeak at once to the eye, the underſtanding, 15 
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ſays Pliny, he exprimitur quam pingitur, An old 
ſoldier, a pealant, a woman, and a young girl, gi, 1 
an alms to Beliſarius with a readineſs and a ſenſibility, 


ſtrongeſt and molt affecting repreſentation of the vu 
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in his Hiſtory of the Lower Empire concerning the 

ele and virtues of Beliſarius, is called into action 

in this picture, with an art which gives reaſon to re- 

gret that Vandyke has contented himſelf with the 
15 eber of being the king of portrait painters. 
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- Welkminſter Abbey contains all that London and 
"even England are poſſcſſed of, moſt perfect i in this 


0 way: the moſt ſtriking pieces go by the names of 
Scheemaker, Ryſbrack, and Roubilliac. Meſſicurs 
Moore and Wilton are now employed on thoſe pieces 
- which are to complete this fine collection. Bur all 
are not of the ſame beauty. 


Sir Iſaac Newton's monument, in other reſpeAs 


extremely well executed, has over it a celeſtial olobe 
2 of an extraordinary magnitude, which threatens: the 
more to cruſh the philoſopher, as it is loaded wich 
| = 1 a female figure, heavily ſeated. . 

Lord Stanhope's monument, near that of Newton. 


is equally threatened by a globe with another figure 
of the ſame ſort. 


3 2 That of captain Cornwall, which ſtands by the 
great door, is the firſt that catches the eye, The 
9 Pomp and magnificence diſplayed around it ſeem 


rather to ſuit a funeral decora ation, than a ſtanding 


1 monument. Behind this huge machine is placed 
| $ a ſtatue of Mr. Craggs. This Sauce, with thoſe of 


3 
5 


Shakeſpeare, Buſby, Congreve, the celebrated Han- 


a del, are the moſt ſtriking pieces in this collection, 
| hi ich is not to be matched in Europe. 


It were to be wiſhed, that in order to make it com- 


bete, thoſe picces which have no merit either ia the 


35 2 exe- 


above the hero. All that M. le Beau has collected 


— — — . on 
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execution or the“ ſubject, might be detached from þ 
the collection, and their places ſupplied by ſuch as © 
have merit in both; in a word that taſte ; 


duutiles ramos amputans 
Teliciores inſerat. 


The beſt finiſhed pieces of ſculpture are expected 


to come from the hands of Meſſieurs Wilton and 
Moore. I have already ſpoken of Mr. Wiltons 


model for general Wolfe's monument. 1 have ſeen 
at Mr. Moore's a piece of ſculpture as remarkable 
on account of its high finiſhing, as the oddneſs of the 


idea upon which it was executed. It was a chimney. 


piece of white marble for a country-houſe belonging 
to Mr. Beckford, then lord mayor of London. 


All the moſt remarkable deaths in the Iliad were re. 


preſented in correſponding groupes, the figures pro. 
tuberant and almoſt ſtarting from the marble; and 
theſe groups were intermixed with figures in baſſo 
relievo repreſenting the deaths of leſs conſequence. 
Ajax laying violent hands upon himſelf; Priam g 
ſtabbed by Pyrrhus at the foot of an altar; Hector, 
dragged by Achilles round the walls of Troy; Rheſus, 
aſſaſſinated by Ulyſſes and Diomede, made a diſtin- 


| 


This might be the more eaſily effected, as moſt of theſe mo- | 
numents are nothing more than cenotaphs. The choice of Weſ- | 
minſter-abbey, as a place to ere& them, was determined by the | 
epitaphs which filled that church, in which the monks, to whom Þ 


it formerly belonged, arrogated to themſelves the excluſive right | ; 


of burying all the dead of Weſtminſter and part of London : 3 ö 4 
right {till claimed in France by the monks of St. Benignus of Di-“ 


jon, thoſe of Michael de Tonnere, &c. a right, whoſe origin in 2 


favour of theſe abbeys ſituated without towns, doubtleſs, goes 2 
far back as the time, when firmiſimum hoc privileg inm retinebant |þ 
Galliæ civitates, ut intra ambitum civitatum cuj uſlibet difuncti cor- | 
pas nu!l} modo humaretur. Firſt council of Brague. When the ci- | 
ties of Gaul attained this important privilege, that the body ot“ 
no deceaſed perſon ſhould, upon any account, be buried within the 
precincts of the cities. | | 7 | 
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guiſhed figure in the firſt claſs. 
paid before- hand for this chimney-piece “. 
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guineas, which he forced him to accept of, 


ON ENGLAND. 
Near 


6g 
300 |. had been 


In Windſor chapel, and ſome particular churches 
in London, the wainſcoting is adorned with a re- 
markable ſpecies of ſculpture: I mean groups of 
wreaths very prominent, of a yellowiſh ſort of wood, 
which I was told was that of Acacia, and ſo mi- 
nutely carved, that upon touching the wainſcot, they 
all appear to be in motion. Thoſe at Windſor were 


done by a man who worked in that way twenty 


years: a performance as Gothic as that of an iron 


gate which I have ſeen in ſome other place, the 


finiſhing of which was a huge plume, execured with 
as much neatneſs and elegance as it was poſſible for 
a ſmith; ſtill the eye perceived nothing but iron, 
that is, a thing in the world the leaſt calculated to 
repreſent feathers. 

The Engliſh have a new ſpecies of ſculpture, chaſe. 
129 77 medals, repreſenting the heads of their great 
They are glazed, and then arranged upon a 
ground of black velvet to adorn their cabinets. 
Theſe medals, which are of the moſt exquiſite work- 
manſhip, and in the belt taſte, ſeem to have all the 
flexibility and ſoftneſs of wax. 

The public monuments in honour of ſovereigns 
do but little honour to Engliſh ſculpture, Some | 
have attempted to perſuade me, that the horſe which 
bears the ſtatue of Charles I. at Charing-croſs is by 


the ſame hand with that at the Place Royal at Paris. 


I was told by a relation of M. Girardon, of a fact which he 


| had heard from himſelf in the laſt year of his life; a fact which 


furniſhes another proof of the paſſion of the Engliſh for the arts, 
and of their munificence to artiſts. Lord Stanhope, after having 
long admired the monument of cardinal Richelicu at the or 


| bonne, went to the houſe of M. Girardon, embraced him with 
_ rapture, mentioning the high pleaſure he had received from 


a view 
of that monument, and threw down upon the table a hundred 


LE, | If 
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If this be true, never did ſons of the ſame father bear 
leſs reſemblance to each other. The ſtatues of the 


laſt kings, which adorn the ſquares in the new quor- 


ters of the town, being caſt in yellow copper, have 
nothing remarkable in them but their Juſtre : they 
are, doubtleſs, kept in repair, cleaned and rubbed with 
as much care, as the larger knockers at gentleman's 
doors, which are of the ande ſort of enn. 

With regard to pedeſtrian ſta ues, I have already 
ſpoken of thoſe at the Royal Exchange. Thoſe of 


Charles II. in the middle of the Change, and at Che]- 
ea, are the fineſt picces of this fort in and about 


London. 
The middle of the area before St. Paul's, is adorned 


with a marble ſtatue of queen Anne, by whom that 


great edifice was finiſhed : ſhe is repreſented in a hoop 
pe etticoat*: adreſs which appears prepoſterous, doubt- 


leſs, becaule it is ſeldom to be ſeen in monuments : 
a dreſs, notwithſtanding, more ſuitable and leſs ridicu- 


lous than the cuiraſs, the buſkins, the nudity of the 
legs, and the whole heroic apparatus under which 
our ſculptors are pleaſed to ou. the kings of our 


Northern countries, 4 
The execution of monuments conſecrated by each 


ſovereign to the memory of his predeceffor, might 
be a natural object to encourage Englith ſculptors ; 
but that kingdom, like the other powerful ſtates of 
Europe, appears determined by choice to ſacrifice that 
laſting grandeur to the tranſient magnificence of thoſe Þ 
pompous ſolemnities, which amuſe che populace only 
a ſingle morning, whillt a ſmall part of the immenſe 


expences attending them, would be ſufficient to erect t 
the moſt durable monuments. * 


* There is a fine ſtatue of St. a at Paris, at the corner 
of the ſtreet of St. Aubin-Boucher, by Renaudin, who has repre- 
ſented that ſaint in the ſame manner, 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe durable monuments were of all countries and 
all ages: their pertection indicates the flouriſhing 
ſtate of arts, empires, ſovereigns, and individuals, 
who reckoned them amongſt the chi ef articles of 
luxury. 

Such monuments being conſidered, during the firſt 
fervor of Chriſtianity, as little ſuited to the bumilicy | 
inculcated by that religion, they confined themſelves 
to a few inſcriptions, hardly legible, which were ſome- 
times accompanied by the figure of a dove, or a 
pualm- branch. The catacombs bf Rome, the Capitol, 
and the porch of St. Agnes's church, contain nume- 

” rous monuments of this ſort, The 10th and 11th 

centuries ſaw them revived with as much clegance as 
could be expected at the dawn of the polite arts. 
5 The reſtoration of learning brought this elegance to 
5 pertection, and made it ſpread : thole monuments 
became the objects of luxury, and refined taſte, as 
they had been in ancient ages. 
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| > How comes it that this "article of luxury has been 
| J £ laid aſide by lovereigns near the ſpace of a century? 
ö Let us not attribute this neglect either to a return of 
5 barbariſm, or to a ſervile een to evangelical 
| | | counſels, Can princes have ſo little eſteem tor 
. themſelves, or be ſo much in love with the pref: nt 
| age, as to defire, by the ſuppreſſion of theſe monu- 
c N wents, to ſcreen their exiſtence from the Knowledge 
: of poſterity ? 

e | ENGRAVING ON STEEL, 

y. Cromwell s coins are the beſt things that England 
e | has produced in this way, Amongſt ſeveral of theſe 


* which I have had an opportunity of ſeeing, I 
| took notice of one ſomewhat larger than the French 
three-livre pieces: it bears date 1658. Cromwell 

there aſſumes no other title but that of Protector 

ok England, Scotland, and Ireland. The arms on 


le B | F . the 
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the reverſe are taken in part from Scotland, England 
and Ireland; and there is no mark of the pretenſions 
of England to France, except on the crown, the flou— 
riſhes of which conſiſt partly of croſſes and partly of 
flower-de-luces. 
The Engliſh aſcribe the honour of inventing this 1 
coin to the celebrated Warin *. The head of Crom. . 
well crowned with laurel, is very beautifully done, 
with a ſtrong expreſſion of features, and ſtrik ing re- 5 
ſemblance; it is all over pricked, and fo is the dra- | 
pery which covers the tops of the ſhoulders, but inn 
a ſtronger manner than the head. e 
If Warin cauſed the puncheons of this coin to be . 
made at Paris, he perhaps affected this manner to diſ. 
guiſe his touch, which has not loſt, but ſeems rather 
to have gained by this extraordinary circumſtance. 
The mint is fixed at the Tower of London, and 
men are there more buſied with the emolument than 
the beauty of the coin. As coins are never caſt a ſecond 
time, all the money that has come from the mint ſince 
the reign of Charles II. incluſively, paſſes current 
equally with the ſpecie of the preſent reign T. . 
Engravers are paid without any regard to the excel. E 
| lence of their performances; and as they are, to | 
uſe the language of workmen, afraid of ſpoiling the FE 
trade, the coins are conſtantly declining from that It 
perfection to which they were carried by Cromwell. Þ 3 
That extraordinary man was deſirous that his image h 
ſhould appear in an advantageous light to poſterity 0 
whoſe attention it could not but engage. Thus in Þ 5 
antiques the coins or medals of the heroes and of the e 


lohn Warin, anative of Liege, was director of the French mint 8 
under Lewis XIII. and XIV. His medals are in high eſteem. T. ex 
IT + Shillings of the ſize of the French pieces of 24 ſols, reduced du 
by the wear to two thirds of their value, and having no longer for 
the appearance either of head or reverſe, preſerve ſtill in com- eq 
merce their relative value to a crown piece. 9 
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E | ker tyrants of Sicily, ſtrike the 125 with the moſt 


8 workmanſhip. 

The Engliſh have the ſame opinion of the' coinage 
of France, that foreigners have of theirs . From a 
compariſon of the coins ſtruck by Warin to thoſe 


2 now current, they infer a proportionable decline of 
> the arts in France. 


The Engliſh coiners weigh by Troy-weight, which 


is likewiſe made uſe of to weigh pearls, precious 
ſtones, grains and drugs. They divide it into twelve 
> ounces, the ounce into twenty pennyweights, the 
4 penny weight into four and tw-enty grains, the grain 
into twenty mites, the mite into four and twenty 
> droits, the droit into twenty perits, and the perit 
into four and twenty blancks. . 


Du Cange informs us that the marck of Troyes, 


Marca Trecenſis, was become the common weight of 
Germany, England, Spain, Flanders and all the 


P58 nations that frequented the fairs of Cham- 
ese eſtabliſned at Troyes; fairs, which for three 
centuries were the centre of the trade of all Eu- 
| rope. 2 


The Eneliſh, whilſt they retain this marck for the 


commodities above ſpecified, and continue to diſti in- 


guiſh it by its original name, have another which 
| he call averdupoiſe weight: it is of ſixteen ounces, 
and they make uſe of it to weigh commodities of the 
| heavieſt ſort and grocery wares. However, as the 
| ounce of this laſt ſort of weight is by near one 
I.welkch leſs than the ounce of Troy weight, there 


| reſults from thence a difference of leventy-three o 
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* [ts decline 1 the leſs to be 1 45. as it is made at the: 
expence of the ſtate, which returns weight for weight to indivi- 
duals, without retaining any part either for the king's dues, or 
for the expence of coinage ; money whether well or ill-coiued! is 


Pee to theſe poopie. 


eighty, 
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eighty, inſomuch that eighty pounds of averdu- 


poiſe give W three pounds Troy weight: and 


fourteen ounces 4 {+ give lixteen ounces of averdu- 
poiſe weight. 
The parliament has made ſeveral efforts to remove 


the perplexity which reſults from this variation, firſt 7 


by aſcertaining the relation of the two pounds to cach 
other; and at laſt by endeavouring to eſtabliſh one 


uniform weight throughout the kingdom: the col. 
lections of acts of parliament are filled with propo 
ſals, debates, and reſolutions relative to theſe . 


jects, which are pointed out in the index under the 


word weight. 


During my reſidence 1n London, a bill was at lat 
prepared to eſtabliſh one weight only of ſixteen ounces, 
and I made application under-hand to thoſe of the 
committee who prepared it, to prevail upon them to 

throw into the preamble of the bill a few words of 
acknowledgment to the pound Troy weight, which 


had ſo long been of ſervice to them. 


If in a nation fo uſed to calculation, fo ſuperior 
to prejudices, and ſo much 1ndulged by the miniſtry, 
a reduction of this ſort is retarded by ſo many obſtruc- 
tions, ſhould we be ſurprized if the ſame operation, of 

which Lewis XI. had formed a 24g for France, has 

not yet been carried i into execution? 


r R INT IN . 


Under this article ſome conſider only the public 
papers, which every day overflow the metropolis, 
and from thence are circulated all over the Britiſh 
dominions. Now nothing could be more likely to 


give a diſadvantageous idea of the ſtate cf printing 
in England than theſe papers. They are of the 


coarſeſt paper, and of an enormous ſize, printed like 
Placarts or proclamations, with types of the molt 
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ordinary ſort. Theſe papers being thrown about 


upon the tables in coffee- houſes, amongſt all forts of 


traſh, appeared to me like thoſe dirty rags with 
which the poor beggars ſwaddle their children. 


Theſe news-papers are regularly filed, kept from 


year to year, and are referred to in public and in 
private, like the records of law in Weſtminſter- 


hall; though their naſtinels might be ſufficient to 


diſcourage the uſe of them, were the Engliſh leſs paſ- 
ſionate for news, and leſs infatuated with politics and 
invectives againſt their miniſters. 


The editions of the Foulis of Glaſgow are the beſt 


calculated of any books in Britain to give foreigners 


an advantageous idea of the typography of that 


kingdom. I have ſcen in London the firſt ſheets of 
a Greek and Latin edition of Plato, undertaken by 
thoſe bookſellers, which had been ſuſpended theſe ten 
years by reſearches in all the libraries of Europe, with 


a view to reſtore the Greek text to its original purity, 
The Greek type of theſe editions, which is without 


abbreviatures, does not appear to the eye ſo agrecable 
and eaſy as that of Stephens, Turnebus, Morel, and 


the Paris ſociety. 


It is unnec-flary to obſerve that all books inked 


in England are extravagantly Gear, The high price 
of labour, far from diminiſhing the avidiry of DOOK- 


ſellers, 1 is a new incitement to it. 


GOLDSMITHS WARE. 
"The Brizih dominions are furniſhed with plate 


by the goldfiniths of London. Nothing can equal 


the ſplendor of theſe ſhops : the goods are diſplayed 


mon plate, adopted the Fxxk taſte with regard to 


that belonging to the church: for plate in England 


18 


in great order in glaſs caſes. The eye is the more ſtruck 
with thele, as the Engliſh have, with re ſpect to com- 
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is leſs for real uſe than parade, porcelaine being all 
the faſhion. This cuſtom is of long ſtanding: in 
the reign of Charles II. ſecretaries of ſtate themſelves 
had no plate. The taſte for cleanlineſs has preſerved 
the uſe of ſteel forks with two prongs, being much 
eaſier to clean than ours : they are changed at every 
courſe. With regard to little bits of meat which 
they cannot ſo well take hold of with the two pronged 
forks, recourſe is had to the Knife, which 1s broad 
and round at the extremity. 
In this reſpect the difference is not very great be- 
tween the firſt houſes in London and thoſe of opu- 
| lent citizens. In one of the former, the parlour was 
_ adorned with a great ſilver fountain about three feet 
high; the water fell into an oval baſon, four feet 
wide, which lay upon the floor. The workmanſhip 
of this fountain and its baſon was in the taſte of our 
: church-plate, 1n mirrors, bars and ſhining facets. 


WORKS IN ST E EL. 


The French Refugees have introduced this manu- 


facture into England, where the cutlery had nothing 
to recommend it but the fineneſs of its temper. 
Amongſt many other works of this ſort, I have ſeen 


a pair of ſciſſars, the branches of which were adorned . 


with plates in filigrain, mounted with brilliants: a 
piece as extraordinary on account of the patience and 
execution of the artiſt, as for its total deficiency in 
point of taſte. Theſe ſciſſars coſt fifteen guineas. 


EARTHEN WARE. 


The manufactures of this ſort lately ſer on foot in 
the neighbourhood of London have not been able to 
ſtand their ground. That at Chelſea, the moſt im- 
portant of all, was juſt fallen as I arrived at that þ 
capital. A nobleman belonging to the court of Þ : 
France 
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acquired in this branch by repeated experiments: I 
do not know whether the Engliſn thought proper to 


make uſe of it. I have been informed that the county 


of Cornwall ſupplied them with the ſort of earth fi 


to make porcelain. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


The ſame taſte which gave riſe to the deſign of 
the ſciſſars, of which I have juſt ſpoken, ſeems. 


likewiſe to have preſided over the building of the 


chapel of Henry VII. joining to Weſtminſter-Ab- 


bey. All the parts, whether principal or ſubor- 
dinate, whether conſpicuous for art and work man- 


ſhip, or otherwiſe, are a fort of continued filigrain : 


this ſtructure reſembles that goddeſs, whom an un- 


ſkilful artiſt repreſented in the moſt gorgeous ap- 
parel, becauſe he could not give her an elegant 


form. 


The church, to which this « hag joins, was built 


in the Sean century. In the immenſe height 
of its roof, and the narrowneſs of its iſle, and ſides, 


it bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the church of the 
Abbey of St. Owen, at Rouen, and appears to have 
been built by the ſame architect. 
The old cathedral of St. Paul's was a fine monu- 
ment of the Gothic taſte : it was begun in the twelfth 
century by Maurice biſhop of London, at the very 
time in which Maurice de . Sully laid the foundation 
of the cathedral of Notte- Dame at Paris. St. Paul's 
church had, like Notre-Dame, a gallery along ſide 
the iſle, the croſs, and the choir. There was one 


very remarkable difference between the two cathe- 


drals, namely, that the choir of Sc, Paul's being 


railed a fathom above the floor of the iſle, and di- 


ed into three different cho! 18. to each of which 
there 
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France undertook a voyage to England, in order 
to impart to that nation the knowledge he had 
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there was a ſort of ſanctuary, exceeded by four fa. 


thom the length of the iſle, which was of 330 feet. 
The entire length of the edifice thus diſtributed, ex- 
ceeded by three fathom that of St. Peter's at Rome, 
Such 1s the diſtribution of the cathedral at Canter- 
bury *, which ſtill ſubſiſts in its original ſtate, Now 


this odd conſtruction ſeems to be owing to the ſingu- 


lar ſituation, in which the church of England hap- 
pened to be at the time, when theſe edifices were 
erxrected. 


St. Gregory having a deſire to eſtabliſh the Park al 


authority over the church of England, which till then 


had been independent, ſent a number of Romiſh 


monks over to that iſland; and the principal of these 
being appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, laboured F 
as much for the intereſt of his employer, as for his 


own emolument. 
Succeeding popes continued what St. Gregory 
had begun. New miſſionaries ſucceeded the old ones 


in England, where they at firſt ſubſiſted entirely up- 


on the charity of the ſecular clergy : under pretext of 


eaſing that body, they ſhared their functions. Upon 
this pretence, whole ſwarms of monks, patronized 


by the Lanfrancs, the Anſelms, the Dunſtans, and 
by moſt of the Engliſh prelates, who were taken out 


of cloiſters, aiaches themlelves to cathedrals, w he: 0 
they formed the lower choir. 
The 11th century beheld upon che 1 air of St. Pe. 


ter, a ſucceſſion of Monkiſh popes, who retained the 


deſpotic principles eſtabliſhed in cloiſters: theſe prin- 


ciples regulated the whole conduct of the famous 


Gregory VII. 
In order to ſucceed in eſtab! \hing their authority 


* The third choir is built without ade oh, and on + thi ſame le- - 5 


vel with, the fift, 
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whoſe implicit obedience ſhould raiſe no obſtacles to 
their views, nor reſiſtance to their orders; aſſiſtants, 
whoſe private advantage ſhould be connected with the 
intereſt of thoſe who ſet them in action. The cloiſ- 


ter offered them what they wanted : by the aid of 
their antient brethren, they attempted to make the 


whole body of the church of Rome a monkiſh com- 


' munity, with the pope for its abbot, whilſt temporal 
ſovereigns were to be mere executors of its orders. 


The fecular clergy were animated by principles 
which counteracted theſe ambitious views: principles 


founded upon the deciſions of councils; a title reſ— 


pected and ſupported by all the preceding pontifs. 
To ſurmount this obſtacle, ſome of the predeceſ- 
ſors of Gregory VII. began, and that pope com- 


pleted, the buſineſs of cruſhing the ſecular clergy, 
either as having committed ſimony by continuing to 
acknowledge the authority of ſecular princes in the 


diſtribution of benefices; or as guilty of concubinage, 
becaule the clergy of the Latin church, after the ex- 


ample of thoſe of the Greek communion, thought 
proper to marry*, The excommunications thunder- 
ed out on all ſides againſt this indocible clergy, pro- 


duced the deſired effect: they brought them into & 


In Muratori's Collections, we meet with ſome particulars 


of this kind, which no eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian has entered 
into, The Mabillons, the Ruinarts, the Dacheries, have taken 
the precaution to ſuppreſs ſuch papers as might tend to eſta- 
bliſh the ſame facts with regard to France. As to England, ſee 
Camden's Britannia, Anno 1103, aud the Details concerning Syl- 
veſter Giraldus, publiſhed by Wharton, Anglia Sac. a, Tom, II. 


F . 

They brought themſelves into diſrepute by the ignorance 
which they gave themſelves up to: Clirici liiteralurd tumultuarid 
contenti, vix facramentorum wverba balbuticbant : ſtupor: & miraculo 
erat cæteris qui grammatican niet. Will. Malmſb. lib. iii. The 
clergy were ſatisſied with the learning which they had picked up 
In a hurry, they could ſcarce jabber out the words of the ſact a- 


ments: he who had learned his grammar, was looked upon as a 
wonder by the reſt. | 


diſ- 
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diſrepute with the people, whom the natural love 
of perfection always hurries beyond the mark. The 


monks availed themſelves of this diſpoſition to ſecure 


their firſt eſtabliſhments, and to form new ones, 


England ſoon had no other proprietors of land but. 


them and the king; and the monks of other coun- 
tries, for that reaſon, gave it the * of the 
Ifland of Saints. 

To all the titles admitted by antient laws for ac- 
quiring property, they had joined one remarkably 
lucrative, which had its firſt riſe in Italy, from whence 
it paſſed over to France. This title, which went by 
the name of precarious, was founded upon the feudal 
law. I have ſpoken, at the article of Rents for 
Life, of its cauſes and effects. The abuſe made 
of this by the Engliſh monks, excited on the part 
of the nation a formal remonſtrance, and king John 
gave his ſubjects the redreſs which they required of 
him, in Magna Charta “. 

The precarious contract was founded 3 in the uncer- 
tainty of poſſeſſions, in the midſt of continual wars 
and invaſions, and under the tyranny of ufurpers, 
ſcattered in the different ſtates of Europe. 

Ihe ſame uncertainty of poſſeſſion, has, under the 
Turkiſh Jeſpotiſm, made the 1 1 hignor 8 ens 


Nor lena, ſays the laſt ile but two of Magna Charta, 5e 
liceat de cætero, alicui dare terram ſuam domui religionis, ita quod il. 
lam re/ſumat tinendam de eedem domo e nec liceat alicui domui religions 
1 c accipere qudd tradat eam illi a quo illum accepit tenendam. Si au- 
tem aliguis, de cætero, lerram ſuam fic dederit tenen dam alicui d mui 
religionis, & ſuper hoc convincatur, penitus caſſitur © terra illa ab- 
min iliins fundi reintegretur. It ſhall not be lawful for any perſon 
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to make over his land to a religious houſe, in ſuch a manner aste 


take it again, and hold it of that ſame houſe : nor ſhall any reli. „ 
gious houſe ſo receive an eſtate, as to deliver it up to him of 
whom it ſo received it, to hold of him. But if a perſon ſhould | 
ſo give his eſtate to be held by a religious houſe, and this ſhall | 


be made appear, the contract al be null and void, and that land 1 


ſhall be again put in poſſeſſion of its firſt owner. 
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have recourſe to the ſame expedient, in order to ſe- 


cure to themſelves and their children the property of 
their eſtates. The owner makes a donation of it 


to ſome moſque, upon condition that he ſhall enjoy 
it during his life time; that any of his ſons, whom 


he appoints, ſhall enjoy it afterwards ; and that at the 


death of this ſecond incumbent it ſhall be entirely 
converted to the uſe of the moſque. The imans 
and the derviſes are as earneſt for ſuch donations, as 
our religious orders; donations which will gradually 
inveſt them with the poſſeſſion of all the eſtates of 
private perſons, as they had thrown molt of the 


landed property into the hands of our monks. 


In the midſt of the revolution effected by Gregory f 
VII. which transferred all wealth and honour to the 


regular clergy, the monks who had attached them- 


felves to the cathedrals, and who, till then, had been 

contented with the meaneſt offices and the loweſt _ 
places in the choir, ſeized upon the higheſt, uſurped 
the right of election, and placed chem: Ives upon the 
epiſcopal throne, To attain this end, it was neceſ- 
ſary for them to proceed to conteſts and frays, of 


which hiſtorians give circumſtantial narratives, and 
which were often attended with bloodſhed, King 


Henry II. was for reſtoring order; but finding him- 


ſelf enſlaved by the unhappy conſequences of his diſ- 


putes with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the monks _ 
regained, under him and his ſucceſſors, the ground ; 


which they had lol, 
They appointed Richard, prior of Dover, ſucceſſor 


to Thomas Becket in the ſee of Canterbury; and 
after his deceaſe they ſubſtituted Baldwin, ancient 
abbot of Ford in Devonſhire. 


The latter having more of the epiſcopal charadet 


in his compoſition, than of the qualities of 2 monk, 
5 5 VOI. II. : | G ; Cl = 
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endeavoured to reſtore the ſecular chapter of Canter. 
bury to its former rights, as well with regard to the 
poſſeſſion of the choir, as with reſpect to the election 
of archbiſhops *; and the monks perſiſting to ſtand 
their ground, he raiſed altar againſt altar . 

The monks raiſed a terrible outcry againſt an en- 
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terprize, which appeared to be levelled at their dig- 5 


nity, and made their complaint to the court of 
Rome +. By the connection of their intereſts they 
were ſure of the favour of the pope, who ſupported 
them with all the weight of his authority, per furtiva 
nandata. The archbiſhop oppoſed the papal autho- 

rity by that of his ſovereign: in the conflict of the 


two powers, this contention degenerated into a fort | 


of war, non fine ſanguine d. The archbiſhop having 
afterwards followed the king in his expedition to the 
Holy Land, by quitting the game, loſt ir. The 
monks ſaw him depart, cum parcioribus lamentis plan- 
gentes. 


Wee are indebred for the articular account of this ; 
conteſt to William of Newbury ||, who, thou 


himſelf of the monaſtic order, does juſtice to the n 
probity, the prudence, and the piety of archbiſhop _ + 
e whoſe oppoſition to his monks he conſiders | ; 


* C ienſibus monachis plus Juſto infejatus, Srofirinm eligendi 
| poatifec em Jits et prerogativam ab tis transferre wvolutt. Being more 
an enemy to the monks of Canterbury than he ſhould have been, 


he was for depriving them of the right and 8 of eledt-· 


ing the biſhop. 


Adem majoris eccliſi 2 e in qud monachi miniftraut, qual 3 


fabricare adorſus off, He attempted, as it were to build a church, os 


to rival that in which the monks officiated, 

| I juum dignitates prejudicium hoc fiori non ſuſtinentes. Not 
bearing that this ſhould be done to the prejudice of their dignity. 
ð Denique tam feda contentio inter paſtorem et owes, per annos ai- 
quot, cum muilo ſcandalo, tracta eft, dum neutra pars cedendum pulal, 
& utraque palmam alteri dare ignominioſſſimum gudicats 


* De rebus ——_— iv. cap. 2 


only as the effect of an indiſcreet zeal. Fervor pauld 
indiſcretior. 

This prelate happening to die in Paleſtine, the 
monks, in condeſeenſion to the king's recommendation 
gave them Hubert biſhop of Saliſpury for his ſucceſ- 


ſor; but they would not inſtal their new archbiſhop, 
except upon condition of his aſſuming the habit: a 


condition which the prelate complied with, by re- 
pairing to the monaſtery of Meſtiri in Cotentin, where 


he made his religious vows. His behaviour to the 


monks of Canterbury anſwered to this lirſt W illis 


moleſtus non fuit *, 


In the chapter ſubſequent to theſe accounts, Wil- 


liam of Newbury relates an enterpriſe of Hugh biſhop 
of Cheſter againit the monks of Coventry +; an en- 


terpriſe either more fortunate or better conducted 


' than that of archbiſhop Baldwin, as the biſhop was 


ſucceſsful. The title of this chapter 18 contained in 


the ſummary to be ſeen at the head of the edition of 


William of Newbury, publiſhed at Paris in 1610, 
by father Picart; but the editor more zealous than 


2; the author for his fraternity, thought proper to re- 
trench this chapter from the text, and his edition is 
the only one which I have had an opportunity*of 
> conſulting. In theſe conteſts the biſhops were fa- 
E.--- voured by the common rights and cuſtoms of the 
> church; but the popes, who derived a mutual ſupport 
. from the monks, did all they could for thoſe whom 
they had taken under their patronage ; in the 13th 
century this order of men went ſo far as to N 


* A comin war, in which the monks were > alternately vie- 


pr tors and vanquiſhed, had left them maſters of the field of battle, 
Henry VIII. drove them from their monaſtery to ſubſtitute in their 
room a dean, an archdeacon, twelve canons, and fix preachers. 


=»  T Duomo do Hugo, Ceſtrenſis ebiſcaput, dibruxit monaſterium Con- 
= vertreyſe, How Hugo, biſhop of Cheſter, deftroyed the monaſ- | 
tery at Coventry, 
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in the election of archbiſhops. 
whica had been totally ſubverſive of the hierarchy, 


_ Speculum Eccleſtæ. 
cleſiaſtica. 


of three centuries. 
of England carried by one total and deciſive victory, 
for which they groan at preſent, the Gallican church 
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with the ſuffragans of Canterbury the right of voting 
This pretenſion 


was notwithſtanding ratified by a ſolemn judgment of 


the {ce of Rome *. 


People of this enterpriſing temper ſometimes met ; 
with reſiſtance from the interior ſecular clergy, who = 


wrote againſt them when it was not in their power 


to oppoſe their pretenſions by overt acts. In the 
tweitth century Sylveſter Geraldus, profeſſor of di- 
vinity, an enterpriſing man, and very learned for that 
age, proved a bitter enemy to them, Amongſt the 
MSS. of the Cotton library there is a work drawn 
up by him ex prof-ſ/o againſt the monks, concerning 


whom he was wont to ſay both in his public le&tures 
and in private converſations, a maliti4 monachorum li- 
 bera nos, Domine, The title of this work is Speculum 
Eccleſiæ: we meet with a fragment of it in Anglia | 
ſacra, containing ſome particulars of the life of a 
biſhop of Coventry, 


It is indeed ſomewhat aſtoniſh- 
ing, that when the religious orders were baniſhed out 
of England, none of the chief actors at that memo- 
Table revolution, ever thought, in the heat of reli- 
gious diſputes, to publiſh a work fo well adapted to 
the occaſion. The library of the archbiſhops of Can- 


terbury at Lambeth is poſſeſſed of another manuſcript 


of the ſame author, dictated by the ſame ſpirit as the 


This war between the monks and the PB 
clergy has likewiſe ſubſiſted in France for upwards 
What the clergy of the church 


gte in Matthew Paris, at the year 1206, the account of this 
conteſt, and the ſtrange deciſion that terminated it, | 


gains 


Tue title of this laſt is Gemma 6- | 
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gains inſenſibly and by degrees. 1. By the commen- 
dams, by means of which the popes, who are paid 
2mply and before hand, ſell themthe greateſt part of the 
monaſtic revenues; the monks confining themſelves 
5 4 to remonſtrances, drawn up in a clandeſtine manner, 
againſt the violence which they ſoppoſe done to their 

monaſteries by every new commendam. 2. By re- 
” unions. We ſee with ſurpriſe in the hiſtory of the dio- 
ceſe of Paris by abbẽ le Beuf, how many fat priories and 
good abbeys have been ſwallowed up by the archbiſhop- 
ric of that capital. The abbey of S. Maur des foſſes, one 
of the moſt ancient, moſt illuſtrious and beſt endowed 
Hof the kingdom, firſt held in commendam by two 
> biſhops, reunited afterwards to the biſhopric, has in 
the courſe of two centuries, ſeen its monks meta- i 
morphoſed into canons, and thoſe canons united to the i 
chapter of St. Thomas at the Louvre; in fine its re- 
> gular buildings, its ſacred edifices overturned, and 
"> demoliſhed : ſacrarum ut kimanarum rerum be! vi- 
r 
Ihe good people who founded or endowed theſe 
houſes with a pious munificence, intended to have 
2 = their bodies buried in the churches, and prayers to 
> be conſtantly offered up for their departed ſouls : 
but they have been dug up out of their tombs, the 
wind has diſſipated their aſhes; and inſtead of the 
— prayers which they meant to ſecure, the product of 
their pious foundations encreaſes the luxury, the 
equipage, and the ſports of ſome rich nobleman. 
The public might at leaſt derive ſome advantage 
bf irom thele reunions, if care were taken to ſuppreſs 
43 the ſeveral duties ſo burthenſome to the people, 
N * and often to the proprietor himſelf, on account of 
— the perplexity and difficulties which attend the col- 
. . lecting them. The chancellor de b Hopital, the only 
dle legiſlator that France can boaſt in theſe latter 
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| ages, 
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ages, extended his views to theſe objects. In the 


France to the council of Trent, he required the 
re-union of the tythes to each pariſh-church, upon 


condition, that the people ſhould be exempted from 9 | 


the payment of all church dues *, 
The facts contained in this digreſſion, and which 
have been omitted by the writers of the general hiſ- 


tory of England, ſeem to throw ſome light upon the 
_ Inſtitution of the three choirs, which the antient ca- 
_ thedral of London enjoyed, and which that of Can- 


terbury poſſeſſes to this day. 
The firſt of theſe choirs was ſet apart as a burying- 


place for ſovereigns and prelates. At Canterbury, it 

unites the rival houſes of York and Lancaſter. Amongſt 

their tombs, the moſt remarkable in many reſpects, 
is that of the Black Prince, the moſt brave and gallant 
general, the moſt accompliſhed knight, and the hero of his 


age, Over this tomb 1s a canopy, from the centre 


of which hang the caſque, the hat, the cuiraſs, and 


the ſword, which that prince wore in his expeditions to 


France, where his virtuous qualities gained him im- 
mortal renown. All the art of the Girardons and 

the Couſtous, could neither conceive, nor execute, ax 
thing capable of ſpeaking in ſo lively a manner to the 
imagination, and above all to a French imagination, 
as thele ruity arms and this ſword, ſo fatal to France. 


* Letters and Inſtructions, Ut A ſacerdotali ordine fordes omnes 


& omnis avaritiæ labes procul exp llautur, nec ullo pretextu guic- 


quam pio rebus divinis exigatur that all ſordidneſs of diſpoſition, 


and groveling avarice, may be baniſhed from the ſacred order, and 


nothing may be upon any pretext whatever, exacted for the per- 


formance of divine ſervice: a propoſition, which St. Charles 
Borromæus raged to be inſerted amongſt the decrees of the council, 
Sell. 24. chap. Qgoniam pl. regus, modifying it by a middle term, 


and confning it to ei quod pro reetoris necelſitate decenter 9 


What is a decent competency | for the doctor. 


Mon- 


memorial with which he charged the ambaſſador of 3 
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| Montereau preſerves a monument of this ſort, the 


| ond of the duke of Burgundy, which hangs from 


the roof of the principal church, 
England is poſſeſſed of many Gothic monuments | 


: ; of the middle ages, ſuch as moſt of the buildings of 


Oxford, Windſor-chapel, and ſome churches and 
chapels in London. The plan, the elevation, and 
the ornaments of the latter, are pretty nearly the 
ſame with thoſe of moſt of the churches of Rouen. 

Windſor chapel, and thoſe of the colleges of Ox- 
ford, are chiefly remarkable for the boldneſs of their 
roof, which are very flat, though of a conſiderable 


3 height. In erecting theſe edificcs as well as that of 


the cathedral of Bourdeaux, the Engliſh architects 
ſeem to have taken for their model the great hall at 


1 Weſtminſter, built by Edward the Confeflor. 
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Windlor chapel contains the body of the unfortu- 
nate Charles I. in a vault under the choir. Yer, if 
we may give credit to a tradition broach:d by the 


independents, and, undoubtedly, falſe, that body 
had been ſecretly removed by the royaliſts from 


Windſor to Weſtminfter Abbey; and when in pur- 


ſuance of an act of parliament, Cromwell's carcaſe 
was dug up out of the grave, dragged about the 


ſtreets, and hung upon a gibbet, this ignominy fell 


upon the body of Charles, not upon Cromwell. The 


proof alledged in ſupport of this, is that when the 


head was cut off, to be fixed upon a pike before 


the parliament-houſe, it was only ſ-wed to the 


ſhoulders. We are not told whether this miſtake 


which completely diſgraced the regal dignity, had 
been owing to a contrivance of Cromwell, or whe- 
ther it was the laſt effort of the rage and deſpair of 
the nadenendents upon ſeeing the royal family re- 
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It is, however, to be obſerved, that the chapels 
of which I have been ſpeaking, are not terminated 
like ours in a ſemi- circle. The extremity perpendi- 
cularly interſefted is intirely taken up with glaſs 
caſements, which let in an exceſſive light, neceſſary, 


no doubt, under a ſky generally, gloomy, but too 
dazzling in ſun-ſhine, 


The Engliſh have a general, rambling taſte for 
the ſeveral objects of the polite arts, which does not 


even exclude the Gothic: it ſtill prevails not only in 
ornaments of fancy, but even in ſome modern build. 
ings. To this taſte they are indebted for the pre- 
ſervation of the two giants in Guildhall. Theſe 
giants, in compariſon of which the Jacquemard ot 
St. Paul's at Paris is a bauble, ſcem placed there for 


no other end but to frighten children: the better to 
anſwer this purpoſe, care has frequently been taken 


fo renew the daubing on their faces and arms. 
There might be ſome reaſon for retaining thoſe mon- 
ſtrous figures, if they were of great antiquity, or if, 
like the ſtone, which ſerved as the firſt throne to the 
kings of Scotland, and is carefuily preſerved at Weſt— 
minſter, the people looked upon them as the palla- 
dium of the nation; but they have nothing to re- 


commend them, and they only raiſe at firſt view a ſur- 


prize in foreigners, who muſt conſider them as a pro- 
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duction, in which both Daniſh and Saxon barbariſm 
are happily combined. Let us now come to the mo- | 


dern monuments in the Gothic taſte. 


| Kew-gardens, belonging to the princeſs dowager of 


Wales, have been laid out with a royal magnifi 
cence: in the midſt of a grove there is a ſaloon built 


of wood, in the form of a chapel, every part of which 


is cut and carved in the very ſame taſte as that which 
obtained in the twelfth and thirtcenth centuries, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Walpole, more renowned for his taſte for 


the arts and ſciences, than for a name which will be 


immortaliſed by the annals of the eighteenth century, 


has built at Twickenham, in the midſt of an agree- 
able folitude, a delightful country-ſeat, which ap- 


pears to the eye like the ſhattered out- ſide of the an- 
cient priories of the monks of Cluni or Citeaux, dur- 
ing the firſt fervour of devotion. The entrance is 
by a cloiſter which 1s low, narrow, obſcure and hu- 
mid; upon the walls are to be ſeen epitaphs and a 
variety of funeral monuments brought from Italy. 


The manner in which the houſe is laid out anſwers 


to its entry: a refectory, chapter, dormitory, cha- 


pel, in ſhort, all are the ſame as in a religious houſe: 
and from the manner in which it is conſtructed, from 
the furniture, the glaſſes, the paintings and the or- 


naments, one would take it to be a monaſtery of the 


thirteenth century. The library unites all the em- 


belliſhments. which architects have endeavoured to 


give to this kind of building: the roof divided into 


ogees is loaded with that ſpecies: of wreathed ſhells, 
which the Gothic architecture ſeems to have bor- 


rowed from the ſtalactites, ſuſpended in thoſe grot- 
toes that hold fo diſtinguiſhed a place in natural hi- 


ſtory. The books are contained in ſeveral preſſes, 


the pannels of which, made after the manner of elals 
caſements of churches, are of the moſt precious 
fort of wood and of the fineſt workmanſhip, upon 
the moſt antique models. The ſeats, the tables, the 


deſks diſcover the ſame regularity and taſte, The 


windows are of old painted glals. In a word, how 


expenſive mult it have been, in a country where la- 


bour is ſo very dear, to collect all thoſe pieces, whoſe 


fantaſtic forms, ſo widely deviating from the modern 


taſte, required as much delicacy as s preciſion ! 
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It ſeems unneceſſary to obſerve that the doors, the 
windows, all the openings, even the air-holes, are 
cut in ogees; a form which, to my great aſtoniſh- 


ment, I once heard commended by a certain ar- 


chitect. 
According to this gentleman, the full centre ex. 


cludes all variety in its form, and preſents to the eye 
nothing more than the mouth of an oven, The ogee, 
on the contrary, the idea of which ſeems to be bor. 


rowed from a feſtoon curtain, is ſuſceptible cf all 


the variety which a fine preſents to a geometrician, 
In a word he proved that the ogee is agreeable to na- 
ture, or he at leaſt endeavoured to prove it by com- 
pariſons, carried to a ridiculous extravagance ®, _ 
Italian workers in ſtucco having, doubtleſs, im- 
bibed theſe principles, ſeem to have followed them 
in certain modern ſtructures in France, committed to 


their direction by the Benedictine communities. I 


have ſcen a ſaloon of this ſort by theſe artiſts, the 
roof of which being divided into convex points of 


ogees, and loaded with a heayy ſculpture, the eye 


was ſhocked with all the whimſical ry of the 
moſt vitiated Gothic taſte, 
England was in no haſte to avail herſelf of the 
noble models, by which architecture was revived in 
the fixteenth century. She perſevered in her attach- 
ment to the Gothic manner, and her firſt eſſays were 
no more than a whimbcal mixture of the ancient and 
modern taſte. The oldeſt part of the palace at 
Hampton-court, Somerſet-houſe in London, and 
ſome of the colleges at Oxford, have been built in 
this manner. In the century following the true taſte 
of architecture was introduced into England by Inigo 


Father Friſi has juſt oubliſhed at Milan, a little rie upon 
the ogee, and the full centre, geomerrically compared. 


Jones, : 
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Jones, a genius who had acquired a thorough know- 


art is moſt indebted “. 


In London there are ſeveral public edifices erected 
under the direction of this great maſter T. The 


moſt remarkable is the Banquetting-houſe, part of 


the plan of a royal palace, which Inigo Jones was to 
have built at Whitehall for king James I. Io forma 


S — - 0 


judgment of the whole ſtructure from this part, it 
might have come in competition with the Louvre. 


ends: the portico has no ornaments but the extre- 
mity of the joiſts, ſupporting the roof, which juts 


out in the manner of a pediment; the beams under 


this pediment form a horizontal roof, ſupported by 


original, unites all the elements of it. : 
I have ſpoken of the ſtatue of this architect erected 
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built for a country: ſcat ten leagues from that village. 


In Italid Palladio, e Jones in Ingbilterra furono i pin ſeweri imi- 
= tatori degli antichi architet.i come nella maeſia e nella ſulidita d'lle fa- 
= oriche, cosi ancora nella ſimplicita e nella ſobrietà degli arnamenti. 
5 12 P. Friſi, nello Saggio, Jopra Parchitettura Gotica, cited above. In 
Italy Palladio, and Jones in England, were the moſt exact imita- 
© tators of the ancient architects, as well in the majeſty and ſoli- 


a | dity of the buildings, as in the ſimplicity, ſobriety, and frugality 
8 of the ornaments. P. Friſi, in his Efjay upon Architecture. | 
1 Bedford-houſe is one of the moſt remarkable. 


————— ———— — — 


ledge of his profeſſion by a long courſe of ſtudy in 
Italy, and whom the architects of that country them- 
> ſelves reckon amongſt the maſters, to whom their 


The oddeſt of the buildings ſuperintended by this 
> architect is the church in Covent-garden, built in 
the form of a market-houle, with a portico at both 


two columns of the Doric order. This conſtruction 
as {imple as well- judged, by reducing the art to its 


by lord Burlington at Chiſwick. The great avenue 
of the gardens belonging to this houſe is terminated 
by a portal of the firſt magnitude, which Jones had 


© That houſe having been neglected, lord Burlington 
> purchaſed the portal, which he cauſed to be removed 


piece- 


— INCIFOI — — 


makes an odd contraſt with that of the bridge of 
Beaune, and appears to leſſen its abſurdity. 


poſſeſſed of all the different branches of knowledge, 
which, according to Vitruvius, ſhould be neceſſarily N _ 


than St. Paul's church at London, have a right to 
find fault with it; therefore all nations in Europe, 


file t admiration. „ 
Thus whilſt the critics of Rome may, perhaps, 


extravagant height of the dome which gives it the 


of this temple compared to Roman Catholic churches. 
2. Upon the organ-loft, whoſe ſmoky cafe, with the 


appurtenances in the little town of Villenoxe. This portal, one of s 


there fee the ſtatue of the celebrated queen Pedauque, with its | 
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piece-meal, and fixed in its preſent ſituation *, with 


an inſcription repreſenting this fact as an inſtance of 


his lordſhip's eſteem for the monuments of Inigo * 3-4 
Jones's genius. When we are given to underſtand. 
that it was not made on this ſpot, the inſcription 


Jones was ſucceeded by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 5 5 
who, beſides his ſkill in his own profeſſion, was 


combined, in order to form the complete architect. 
St. Paul's church 1s the work of Sir Chriſtopher, who 
began it in 167 and finiſhed it in 17117. 
None but thoſe who have in their own country 
an edifice more conſiderable, and more magnificent 


except the Romans, ſhould contemplate it with 


condemn the diſproportion of its breadth at the 
entrance with the whole of the edifice, and the 


appearance of a tower, other foreigners will make a 
few modeſt obſervations: 1. Upon the nakednels 


dirty gilding, and piece of glaſs caſement, make it 


Thus, in the laſt century, the portal of the abbey of Neſles £ bg ; 
la Repoſte, belonging to the order of St. Benedict, in the dio 
ceſe of Troyes, was removed piece- meal, and ſet up with all is 


the oldeſt in France, had been creed in the reign of Clovis. We th 


gooſe's foot. The removal of this portal does honour to the taſte Þ 
of the Benedictines for ancient monuments, : „ 
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look like an old cup-board: Weſtminſter Abbey 
has an ornament of the ſame ſort, which it would be 
better without. = 9 Ee 
3. Upon the bulk of the ſtalls in the choir, which 
they disfigure inſtead of adorning ; this enormous 
ſize is owing to their having contrived there a kind 
of upper ſtory, where there are cloſets, in which 
the women ſeat themſelves to chaunt with the canons. 


4. Upon the ſtrictneſs with which that church is 


kept ſhut, except at the hours of ſeryice, when a 
folding - door on each fide ſtands open. This cuſtom 


of keeping out all external air occaſions a dampneſs, 

which renders that church very unhealthy : the fogs 

that fill it during the whole winter, continue ſome— 
times in that incloſure to the end of the month of 


May. 


Ihe only reaſon for its being ſhut ſo ſtrictly pro- 


ceeds from a fordid intereſt *, which is but little 


ſuited to the magnificence of the place. Except at 
the hours of ſervice, which are very ſhort, there is 
no admittance without paying three-pence : a con- 


tribution equally levied upon natives and foreigners. 


The ſame contributions are ekacted at all the ſtair- 


caſes, and at the ſeveral doors which lead to the 


upper parts of the edifice, where various curioſities 


have been collected, which ſeem little to deſerve that 
name, and bear no reſemblance to the things they 
are made to paſs for. Such is a plan in baſſo relievo 


*The ſame motive has occaſioned thoſe vile additions, which 


conceal the beautiful parts of our ancient cathedrals, by means 


pf thops and ſtalls, built with greater ſolidity than ſach places | 
ſeem to require. In this reſpe&, the famous portal of the cathe- 
E*.1 dral of Straſburgh, is ridiculous to the laſt degree. All its pro- 


minent parts are ſurrounded by a number of little ſhops, 


ol which ſo eneumber the place, that it is hardly poſſible to enter the 
Church. I was given to underſtand, that theſe ſhops ſtill belonged 


to the Lutheran church; but what right hes a religion, which is 
y tolerated, thus to diſgaiſe the uobleſt mongment of that 


faid 
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ſaid to be that of St. Peter's at Rome, and which i; 1 5 
neither that of St. Peter's nor of St. Paul's. We 


pay for ſeeing each of theſe curioſities, and the mo- 
ney is for the benefit of the lower choir of St. 


Paul's; as what they collect at Weſtminſter for ſeeing 
the monuments of the kings, goes to the lower choir | 
of the abbey. This extortion was, doubtleſs, de. 
viſed for want of other reſources. | 
In the preſent century Engliſh architecture ba | E 
produced nothing remarkable but the Manſion-houſe, 


fome pariſh churches and Weſtminiter bridge. The 


firſt of theſe ſtructures has leſs the appearance of a | 
houſe, as it preſents in front nothing but a huge pile 
of the heavieſt ornaments of the Doric order; a pile 


no way different from that round the vicarage-houſl: 
of St. Euſtachius at Paris, except that the architect 


has omitted in the latter a pediment proportioned to 
the bulk of the pillars *. This conſtruction is but | 
little approved of by the Engliſh, I was ſhewn a gen- ö 
tleman, who every year is ſaid to go up to London, 
from his country ſeat in one of the Northern coun- 
ties, with no other view but to have the pleaſure ff 


p—ſſ—g upon this ridiculous edifice. 


The ornaments of architecture have not been more 


laviſned on the outſide of the new pariſh churches, 


than they have been ſparingly beſtowed upon their | a” 
inſide, | 


"The Greek Chriſtians took for the models of their 
churches the ancient temples which were, generally 


ſpeaking, built in rotondas; the Latins adopted the 
form of the Roman baſilicas; ſince the Reformation 


the Engliſh ſeem, like the modern Jews, to have 
taken for the models of their ſacred edifices, the 
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baras where they aſſembled during the times of per. il 


* Trifte pondus et caducum 
In domini caput immerentis, Hon ar. 
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F ſecution, Or when thei ien was barely tolerated. 


eee temples are compoſed uniformly of a nave and 
two iſles, formed by a lengthening of the roof of the 

nave, The iſles have galleries, the windows of 
** which let in a falſe and broken light. That theſe 
= temples might exactly reſemble their models, there 
. is nothing wanting but the ridge to be ſeen in moſt 
barns: they are perpendicularly terminated by a 
large caſement of glaſs, which diffuſes an exceſſive 
glare and claſhes diſagreeably with the oblique light 
of the iſles. Even the church of St. Martin's in 
the fields, adorned in the laſt reign with a royal 
magnificence; and St. James's church, which as yet 
3 1 has neither porch nor external ornaments, are built 
| © according to this model. *Tis a pity that the plan 
of the rotonda which adorns the gardens of Vaux- 
hall, was not made ule of 1 in ſome of theſe edi- 
@ fices. 
7 Weſtminſter-bridge, which was begun” in 1739, 

and finiſhed in 1752, is the work of a Swits archi- 
tect +. Its length is of 12 zo feet divided into 15 

arches. The whole work is grand, beautiful, and 

vet plain. It is a pity that the architect ſhould 
$ have been under a neceſſity of giving the parapets , 
gan extravagant height, The lowering of theſe 


2 


5 


parapets would, no doubt, occaſion the ſuppreſ- 


ſion of the niches erected on each fide upon the 


pors of the piles. The cabinet of Monſ. Parcieux, 


ol the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, is 

adorned with the plan of this bridge, executed in 
© miniature, with as much elegance as exactneſs, by 
? the very architect who built it: he bequeathed this 
plan as a legacy to the above gentleman. 


M. Groſley calls him a Fleming; but the . was 
_» ntimately acquainted with that architect, the i ingenious Mr. La- 
pely; and knows him to have been a native of Swiſſerland. T. 


1 
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The bridge now building between that of Weſt. 
minſter and London bridge, will improve upon the 
former for the magnificence of its ornaments, Each 
of the ſpurs of the piles will form, at high water, 
an angular ſocle to hold two conjunct pillars, upon 


which there is to be an elegant cornice extending 


the whole length of the bridge, like that of Pont. 
neuf at Paris. 
T he foundations of the piles are made by caiſſons 
ranged along the banks of the river, and which are 
afterwards placed upon the pilings deſtined to re- 
ceive them. The difficulty is to drive theſe pilings, 
They are all of an equal height, but ſink down un. 
equally according to the different forts of ground. 
Before the caiflons are laid, the piles are made re- 
gular, by cutting them at an equal height by means 


of a ſaw formed with great ingenuity, and with 


which they can work under water with equal ſpecd 
and exactneſs. 

I ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, that no wood but fir was 
made uſe of, either in the pilings, or the caiſſons. [ 
was informed that what determined the architect, 
was, the good condition of ſome very old planks of this 
wood, ich were found in the bed of the Thames, 

and proved more durable than oak, _ 
The architect of this magniſicent bridge! is aScorch 
man, named Robert Milne. 

By means of theſe ſtructures, in which E noland 
and France ſeem to vie with each other, and which 
experience every day improves and brings to perfec- 
tion, the eighteenth century will, in the annals ci 
art, be the age of bridges “, which will figure as the 
only monuments that the preſent architects have has 
an opportunity of railing, 


* lt will be likewiſe that of grand plans, and the ene var 


Tiſh: in this reſpect we ſurpaſs the Delormes, the Jones's, the 
Debroſſes, and the Wrens, Pingimus Achivis deFins unis. 
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The twelfth and thirteenth centuries are, at this day, 


7 memorable for the monuments which they have left 
us in France and England, ſuch as cathedral churches 
and other edifices of equal importance; edifices 


which if they do not diſplay a very correct taſte *, at 
leaſt diſcover grand ideas, both in the prelates who 
planned them, and in the artiſts who had the bold- 
neſs to carry their deſigns into execution, | 
This public magnificence Þ was congenital to the 
taſte of thoſe ages which we call barbarous. It con- 
ſtituted their luxury, and extended even to private 
perſons. A canon, or a father of a family, contributed 
at that time towards the building of a church, and 
adorned a chapel belonging to his chapter or pariſh, 
as we now ſet our houſes in order, or adorn our apart- 
ments. I have ſeen in France, at a country church, 
a great glaſs-work painted all over with hiſtorical 
figures at the expence of a huſbandman, who is re- 
preſented in the firſt pannel at the head of ſix boys 


of different ages: the pannel oppoſite to it contains 


his wife at the head of ſeven daughters. In this re- 
preſentation they offered to God that numerous family, 
as a favour and gift of his goodneſs, 
The principle of this ſpecies of luxury was a re- 
gard to poſterity, and a deſire of leaving behind them 
ſome veſtiges of their having been upon earth: theſe 
good folks had ſome conſideration of what was to 


* Moliere, in his poem upon Val-de-Grace, inveighs With a 
truly poetical ſpirit againſt Gothic plans. 1 
Ces monſtres edieux des ſcecle ignoraus, 
Vue de la barbarie on! produit les torrens, 
Quand leur cours, i nendant preſque toute la terre, 
Fit à tous les beaux arts une mortell; guerre, | 
Thoſe odious monſters of ignorant ages, which the torrents of 
barbariſm have produced, when their courſe overfiowing almoſt 
the whole earth, waged a cruel with the elegant arts. — 
+ Publica magnificentia in the language of the antients, who op- 
poſed it to private luxurici. | e kf 
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happen after them; views unknown to thoſe ages 
of diſſipation, in which mankind are divided between 
vanity, the wants which it gives rife to, and the 


indelicate avidity of ſupplying theſe wants. In theſe 
ages which leave no traces after them, men of fa. ; 
mily, but void of ſentiment, principle, conſiſtency &, or 
character, are nothing more upon the ſurface of the 
earth, than what the froth, formed by the colliſion 
of the waves, is upon that of the ocean . ; 
I ſhall add to what I have ſaid above concerning . 
the effects which a regard to poſterity is capable of | 
producing, that it is what in all ages has {upported | 
great Artie in the midſt of the perſecutions, enmi- 


ties, and troubles, with which the jealouſy of their 
contemporaries embittered their lives, and which 
ſhortening the days of many, have ſuffered few 
of them to have any real enjoyment til after their 


| deaths: 2 


Tum demuts Clam, cum mor runtur, agunt. 
Learning 1 is likewiſe indebted to it for thoſe per- 


ſonages, who, in a profeſſion purely mechanical, as 
foon : as it ceaſes to direct and enlighten it + have 


0 This i 18 40070 expreſſed by Cicero, in that paſſage of his 
Offices: Negligere quid de Je broines (wel preſentes wel poſteri ) ſen- 


tiant, diffels 7; 0 animi, To be careful about what men, Whether 


our contemporaries or poſterity, ſhall think of us in a diffolute 


turn; taking the word 4, fo utits in its proper ſenſe of diſordered, ö 
diſcompoſed. 


+ Pecuniæ cipiditas 2 tropic inflituit, ſaid an author of the 


firſt age of the Roman empire: Priſcis temporibar, cam nuda wits 
Tus adbuc placer et, igel aut a tes, fun  NUMQnue inter homines certa- 


men erat ne quid profuturu m Jeculis negligeretur. The greedineſs 
of gain, was the cauſe of this in ancient days, when naked 


virtue was ſtill agreeable, arts flouriſhed, and the grand conten- 
tion amongſt men was, that nothing which could Prove ſerviceable 


to mankind ſhould be neglected. 
t To this profeſſion, when left to itſelf, may be applied in a 


literal ſenſe the celebrated paſſage of Horace, ſimul bac anins 


ærugo & cura peculi imbuerit, &c, by ſubſtituting | in this paſſage 
verſus in the room of carmina, 
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merited a diſtinguiſhed place amongſt the benefac- 

tors of literature, of the ſciences, and of human kind : 

I mean the Manutii, the Frobens, the Stephens“ 85 

the Elzivirs, &. | 
A. prejudice very generally reveived gives to the 


Engliſh the honour of building moſt of the great 
Gothic edifices ſtill to be ſeen at Rouen, at Amiens, 


at Beauvais, at Rheims, at Troyes, at Auxerre, &c. 


But the architects who ſuperintended theſe edifices 


are ſtill recorded for the moſt part in the hiſtory of 


arts : they were all natives of France, from whence 
we may infer that thoſe whoſe names have not reached 
us, were of the ſame nation. 

True it is, that during the troubles of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the Engliſh extended 


their dominion to ſome of the towns, which I have juſt 


mentioned; but before theſe ſad revolutions happened; 
the plans of the edifices in queſtion were agreed vpon 


and carried into execution for the moſt part, Add 
to this, that the Engliſh were but a ſhort time in poſ- 


ſeſſion of theſe towns; and ſo far were the conquerors 
from employing their time in embelliſhing them, 
it appears evidently from ſeveral monuments, that 
all the labour beſtowed upon theſe buildings remain=- 


ed ſuſpended, wWhilft the Englith kept Polten of 
thoſe places. 


The names of certain families, ſtill remaining in 


theſe towns, are monuments leſs equivocal of Ike 


Engliſh conqueſts. One of them, which lies in the 


centre of France, and which, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, ſerved as a theatre to the grand- 
eſt ſcene that England ever acted in this kingdom, 


can boaſt of families of Engliſh extraction, either lately 


extinct or which ſtill ſubſiſt, ſuch as the Ve Greys, 


85 See relibian- $ Hiftory of Arendt ute, 
Hg: Al- 
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Allens, Bartons, Gibſons, Maſſeys, Groſleys, Wal. 
tons, Hudſons, &c. whole names are very common 
in England *. 
Bourdeaux, and the other towns of Guienne, are 
where the Engliſh were ſettled for a conſtancy, have 
| many edifices which they owe toEngliſh prelates, whoſe 
j names they have retained |; but we do not know 
whether they employed ſuch architects as they had 
upon the Ipor, or had recourſe to Engliſh artiſts 
through national jealouſy, This doubt even reaches 


1 to contemporary edifices erected in England: it 
may be the rather decided in favour of France, fince 

in the taſte for theſe buildings England has only fol. 

ll. lowed France at a diſtance, as it at preſent imitates 
1 that kingdom in faſhions. Beſides the particular re- 

l cords of England have, doubtleſs, preſerved the *_ 
j names of the architects who ſuperintended the 
* 1 5 5 | . 
| buildings of moſt importance; their ſirnames formed, 
, according to the cuſtom of thoſe ages, from the 5 
ö names of the places where they were born, muſt 2 
| put us out of all doubt with regard to the point in , 
| queſtion. > 
i = | 8 . | TL x | be OY 
| | The immediate correſpondence eſtabliſhed between 
| England and Italy by the cuſton of travelling on ac- ” 
5 »That city has in return given the Britiſh dominions an illuſ. 15 
N trious perſonage, to whom they are indebted for the firſt prizes 5 
ö 3 which have been there diſtributed for the encouragement of agri- . 
culture and arts. His name was Madain : being thrown upon 
j the coaſt of Ireland, by events of which I could never hear any 7 
ſatisfactory account, he ſettled in Dublin by the name of Mad- Fe 
AB den, there made a fortune, dedicated part of his eſtate, which + 
RM _. amounted to four or five thouſand pounds a year, to the prizes 5 
! which I have ſpoken of, and left a rich ſucceſſion : part of this 5 
ſucceſſion went over to France to the Madains his relations, who = 
4 commenced a law-ſuit for the recovery of it, and cauſed eccleſi- ot 
1 aſtical cenſures to be publiſhed againit a merchant, to whom they 
1 had ſent a letter of attorney to act for them, and whom they ac. 
| ciuſed of having appropriated to himſelf a ſhare of their inherit 1 
ane | . | 7 | 

* + The chief of theſe are the towers of St. Michael and Piber- 

{ | land, at Eourdeaux, * | | | 


count 


_ * : 
© | | , © 


* count of health, curioſity, &c. have enriched the for- 
mer with ſeveral fine edifices, copied from the great 
variety of Italian models. But it is at ſome diſtance 
from London that theſe noble pieces of architecture 

are to be found. 

With regard to thoſe which I my{alf. have 3 3 j 
ſhall mention, 1. The magnificent palace of lord | 
Tilney, to the eaſt of London ; the model of which | 
was taken from ene of the fine houſes built by Pal- W 
ladio in the plains of Padua and upon the borders of —ů 
the Brenta. It has two ſtories in the Italian taſte, 
that is to ſay, very lofty, There are twenty win- 
dows in each front, the ornaments of which are 

cceeaqvally noble and regular. The principal front is 

daiſtinguiſhed by a projecting periſtile which itands upon 

pillars, and forms a balcony to the firſt ſtory. On 
the ſides are ten windows with My diſtances than 
to thoſe in front. 

A park of a conſiderable extent, whoſe centre it 
occupies, is bounded by a pond, f.om which riſes a 
large grotto, where the ſpectator beholds a moſt pre- 
cious cabinet of natural hiſtory, What I would be 
underſtood to mean 1s, that the partitions and the 
vault of this grotto are accurately incruſted with 
whatever the earth and the ſeas exhibit moſt rare and 
valuable in ſhells, corals, petrifications, metals, and 
even precious ſtones : the whole diſtributed with as 
much taſte as diſcernment. _ 

2. The houſe built by the late Mr. Pelham; 

in the county of Suriy. This houſe has a row of 
mauble pillars, the magnificence of which may be 
| compared to whatever is diſplayed in this way by the 
XX fuſtroyal palaces in Europe. When ] viſited this houſe, 
XX the heirs of Mr. Pelham were treating about it with 
the governor of Bengal, who was ſaid to have made 
an immenſe fortune in the laſt war, 
= 1 is. 1 =_ 
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The palace built at Chiſwick by lord Burling- 
ton, who had given the plan himſelf, and directed 
the building in the taſte of Palladio, and, perhaps, 
in imitation of ſome of his grand edifices, which his 
lordſhip might have thought it ſufficient to copy, 
The copy did not ſucceed, chiefly on account of the 
climate of England: all the apartments have the air 
of ſubterraneous vaults. The principal front has a 
5 hexaſtile portico, all the parts of which are of 
as exquiſite workmanſhip, as that of the moſt 
ſkilful jeweller or goldſmith. In the diſpoſition of 
this portico and its colonades, the molt noble archi. 
tect mult, doubtleſs, have been guilty of ſome mi- 
5 = ſtake, which he was not able to repair otherwiſe than 
by cauſing the moſt projecting parts of the inſide of 
the chapitrels to be altered at the point of their contact 
with the body of the building. 


Thus with more or leſs taſte every Engliſhman 

who builds, would fain be his own architect this 

fancy, which is utterly repugnant to the progreſs of 

the art, ſeems to make a branch of the national li- 
berty; from whence ariſe the moſt odd and whimſical 

incongruities even in buildings chat have occaſioned 

the greateſt exPence. 

To theſe | incongtuities London is indebted lg the 

| chief ornaments of its ſtreets. In fact nothing can 
be more inconſiſtent than the choice and the placing --Þ 
1 of the ornaments, with which the fign-poſts and the 
1 outſides of the ſhops of Citizens are loaded, They are, 
1 for the moſt part, pieces of Doric architecture * 
. according to the moſt rigorous exactneſs. Ac 
4 the mercer's ſhops the columns are covered with rich 
1 ſtufls, which are continually ſplaſhed from top to 
bottom with the dirt of the ſtreet. 
1 From what has been ſaid concerning the ſtate of 
| hearts in England, it ſhould f ſeem to reſult 8 < 

ne- ; 
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Engliſh have no taſte of their own. But what nation 
in Europe ever had a taſte of its own ? The love of 
change and novelty throws our taſtes into a fluctua- 
tion and uncertainty, and into thoſe inconſiſtencies 
which torment a child in the midſt of its play-things 
and babies *, Each nation thus tormented, often 
ridiculous in the eyes of its neighbours, periodically 
ſo even in its own eyes, is neither leſs happy, nor 
content, nor leſs. filled with an excluſive admiration 
for its own productions and fancies . 
I he fixed and invariable taſtes are abliſhed 


Ulle a gauromatas ; 


That is to ſay, in the moſt remote parts ot Aſia, 
in thoſe countrics, whoſe iahabitants, not fo much 
through choice as indolence, dreſs, build, furniſh 
their houſes, ſing, paint and write in the lame man- 
ner at preſent as they did 3000 years ago. 

Beſides, the Engliſh genius has nothing of that 
flexibility required by the arts from their profeſſors, 
and which ſeem to be baniſhed by logic, metaphyſics, 

and the abſtruſe ſciences. 


EL URN 


The antiquity of eloquence in England is uſually 


I proved by a line of ſuvenal repeated a thouſand times 
in honour of F rance : | 


” G allia cauſidicos docuit facunda Britannos. 
but it happens unluckily that in the ſenſe of the 
author, this line like many other paſſages cited from 
the ancients, and which are quite perverted as ſoon as 


* 975 nutrice puella welut i luderet infant, 


Ducd petiit ſpernit, repetit quod nuper omiſit, 
Aſtuat & wite diſconvenit oraine 40% 


1 Ai et 1. ſola miratur. 
H 4 855 they 
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they are ſeparated from the text, preſents in Juvenal 


nothing more than an ironical panegyric upon the 
efforts made by a people ſtill in a ſtate of barbariſm 


to vie with the Cicero's and Pliny's in a language 
which they were ſcarce able to pronounce *. The 
true ſenſe of this line 1s aſcertained by that which 
immediately follows: 


De conducendo lequitur jam rhetore Thule F. 


Let us confine ourſelves to the preſent ſtate of elo- 
quence in England. 


* To intimate the extent of uſeful knowledge 3 in the Now 
World, in an Englifl pamphlet it is ſaid:““ there lately ar- 
rived in London a deputation from the country of the Hurons, 
to ſollicit the . for the eſtabliſhment of an academy of agri- 
culture, and of a military ſchool at Maſfalimakinack. 


+ As by that other line, 
Lugdunenſem Rhetor dicturus ad aram, 
of the ſame Satiriſt. The penalties ordained by Caligula againſt the 


Gauliſh pedants who preſumed to appear at the altar at Lyons, were 
a piece of humour in that frantic emperor ; but a piece of humour 


founded upon the prejudice of the Romans againſt the genius and 


taſte of the Gauls, Britons, and other Barbarians, lately ſub- 
jected to the empire. The haughty Romans had the ſame opi- 
nion of all theſe barbarians, as Cicero had of the Gauls, in com- 


pariſon of the Romans: Sz tomines iþ/05 JpeRare convenit, ſaid that 


orator, non modo cum ſummis civitutis noſtræ viris, fed cum iſimo 
cive Romano guiſquam ampliſſimus Galliæ comparandus eft *. If it 
was proper to conſider the men themſelves, the greateſt and moſt 
accompliſhed of the Gauls, is not to be compared to the 
great men of our city, nor even to be compared to the mean- 


eſt citizen of Rome.” Theſe ſame Gauls having been after- 


wards admitted into the Roman ſenate, both by Julius Cæſar and 
by Claudius, the public ſaw them ſeated there with an aſtoniſh- 
ment mixed with indignation, which has been taken notice of in 
hiſtory : Galli braccas depoſuerunt, latum cla vum ſumpſcrunt, Barba- 
ries in curiam effuſa et. The Gauals have laid aſide their breeches, 
and aſſumed the Roman robe, the Barbarians have ruſhed into the 


ſenate-houſe.“ The Gauls and Britain have ſince had flouriſhing 
_ ſchools both of poets and orators; but above all in the country on 
this fide of the Loire: the productions of theſe ſchools, and of 


theſe orators always juſtified the old pre poſſeſſion of the Romans. 


* PO Fonteio. 
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1 have already ſpoken of theatrical declamation, 


and of the effect which it produced upon me; an 
effect the more remarkable as I was barely a ſpec- 
tator. The pulpit declamation is a moſt tedious 


monotony. The miniſters have choſen it through 
reſpe& for religion, which, as they affirm, proves, 
defends, and ſupports itſelf wichout having any oc- 


caſion for the aſſiſtance of oratory. With regard to 


the truth of this aſſertion I appeal to themſelves, and 


to the progreſs which religion thus inculcated makes _ 
in England. They would, doubtleſs, think other- 
wiſe, if they were acquainted with the reflexions 
equally ſolid and brilliant of Monſ. Arnauld upon 
eloquence, or if 1 it were put into _ hands at the | 


univerſitics. 
The ancient Norman RN" Fe or ws confined the 


eloquence of the bar within the narroweſt bounds, 


that is to ſay, to what is ablolutely eſſential to the 
cauſe. A pleader might be diſavowed by his client 


as long as he had not anſwered for him, and he did 


not anſwer for him till he heard him; for a prudent 


man, ſays an old doctor of the Norman law, ſhould 
not anſwer for things that are to be ſaid, but for 


thoſe which have been faid *, By this law, pleaders 
are called conteurs or relaters. 
The declamation of the preſent bar Joes not ap- 


pear to be fixed. The pleadings upon which all 


cauſes are decided in courts of judicature, either in- 


ferior or ſuperior, have the advantage of being ex- 
ceeding ſhort: they have no other object but the 


matter of fact, concerning which the plantiff and de- 
fendant differ; or the point of law which may lead to 


a deciſion: and in both caſes it is not ſo much a con- 


tinued diſcuſſion, as a long dialogue between the coun- 
* Sec the great collection of Norman cuſtoms, 
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ſellors, which bears a ſtrong reſemblance to a univer- 
fity diſpute, This dialogue requires leſs eloquence 
than ſubtilty; but it rouſes the attention both of the 
judges and the auditors, I have ſeen a ſerjeant at 


law plead in this manner, who paſſed for one of the 
ableſt lawyers in London. His queſtions and replies 


had all the vivacity of a clear-headed reaſoner who 


is a complete maſter of his ſubject ; and he ſpoke with 
that chearfulneſs which always accompanies thoſe who 
are ſure of victory. All the auditors and the judges 


themſelves ſhared it; they laughed in chorus; a much 


ſurer ſymptom of attention than ſleep. 


1 have ſeen in the court of chancery, a young 
counſel pleading, whom his father's reputation and 


his own merit had already raiſed to conſiderable pre- 


ferments. His reclined head, his affected tone, and 
ſtudied geſtures were peculiar to himſelf : I never ob- 


ſerved the like in any other Engliſhman who pore | 


in public. 
Ik is in parliament that real eloquence is diſplayed. 
There the moſt important intereſts are diſcuſſed by 


orators uſed to ſpeaking, and animated by the love 1 
of their country, or at leaſt by the ſpirit of party. 1 
have had the pleaſure of being preſent at ſeveral meet- 


ings of both houſes, and though I did not underſtand, 
T at leaſt ſaw the warm debates in which they were 


engaged. 


I have three times heard the king deliver his ſpeech 


in the houſe of lords; his voice was ſonorous, flex- 


ble, and pathetic; in ſhort, he ſeemed to give the 
Engliſh language a cadence and a harmony quite new 
to my ear. At the firſt ſeſſion of parliament at which 
this prince made his appearance, the Engliſh, who had 
been for two generations accuſtomed to hear their lan- 


guage diſguifed in the mouth of their ſovereign by a 


foreign accent, hed: tears of joy upon hearing it pro- 
' nounced 
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nounced with all its graces by a monarch, who, {tiling 


himſelf a Briton, ſeemed to promiſe them every ſenti- 
ment of patriotic tenderneſs and affection. The 


Engliſh language is no leſs harmonious and agreeable 


in the mouth of lord Mansfield, lord chief juſtice of 


the King's Bench. The monarch ſpeaks to the ſoul, 
the lord chief juſtice ro the underſtanding : what- 
ever the latter utters, bears the ſtamp of that grace- 
ful dignity and penetration, which are diſplayed in 


his air, and indeed in his whole countenance. 


The Engliſh language, as generally ſpoken, ſeems 
to conſiſt entirely of monoſyllables. Of whatever 
length a word may be, the firſt ſyllable is pro— 


nounced with emphaſis; and the reſt being half 


ſuppreſſed dies away within the teeth“: *tis a con- 
tinued repetition of the fame ſound as rough as it is 


diſagreeable to the ear, Upon the ſtage, on the 


contrary, it appeared to me that the performers 


laid an emphaſis upon all the ſyllables, which they 
pronounced with a languiſhing, drawling mono- 


tony. | 3 8 
At the upper houſe I have heard lords Lyttleton, 


Temple, Pomfret, and the old duke of Newcaſtle 
ſpeak : the latter delivered himſelf, as he was leaning * 


09 two young lords, who fat before him upon the ſe- 
cond bench, The noblemen whom I have juſt 
named were then at the head of the oppoſition : 


they were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the 


Wich reſpect to many words, this pronunciation has affected 
the orthography : irurgien, derived from the Greek as well in 
Engliſh as in French, is written as it is pronounced, Surgeon: 


this is not the parcè detoria of Horace. Thus the Gaſgon pro- 


nounces /urgien, mouſter, capten, captal, for chirurgien, mouſyuttairey 
capitaine, capital. The baron de Feneſte, generally ſpeaking, 
writes in this diale& ; he produces a multitude of examples of its 


= tendency to the abbreviation of words; a tendency, which it no 


doubt contraRed in the commerce of the Gaſcons with the Eng- 
ith, who were, during many centuries, in poſleſſion of Guienne. 


— 
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patriotic lords, and their ſpeeches were animated 
with all the warmth which ſo noble a cauſe was cal. 


culated to inſpire, There muſt, however, have 


been great humour in theſe ſpeeches, for they occa- 
ſioned frequent and loud laughs. In the midſt of a 
warm debate the lord chancellor roſe, made a long 
and vehement harangue, and terminated his diſcourſe 


by a ſtroke which ſet the whole houſe a- laughing. All 


preſent being entirely taken up with what was laid, 
and with the anſwers immediately made, nobody could 
explain to me the ſtrokes which occaſioned fo much 
mirth: when the houſe roſe, I was told that they 
were witty repartees, to be catched as they fell, and 


whoſe merit was inſtantaneous, I was, however, 


given to underſtand, that when I ſaw only part 
of the houſe laugh, it was at ſome irony or far. 


caſm thrown out ageinſt the oppoſite party by the 


lord who ſpoke. 


Who would not, upon ſeeing: the oreateſt per- 


ſonages of England treating the moſt important ſtate 
affairs in this manner, who would not, I ſay, be 
' tempted to look upon the Engliſh as the gayeſt, 


moſt jovial, and the moſt addicted to buffoonery of 


all nations? 
Dr. Brown, in his Eſtimate of the Maniters of the 


Engliſh, vol. 1. p. 76, mentions this miſplaced gaiety 


amongſt the proofs of want of national capacity. In 
a nation thus circumſtanced, it is odds, ſays he, but 


you would ſee ſome of its moſt public and ſolemn 


aſſemblies turned into ſcenes of unmanly riot ; inftead 


of the dignity of freedom, the tumults of licen- 


tiouſneſs would prevail. Forwardneſs of young men, 


without experience, intemperate ridicule, diſſolute 
mirth, and loud peals of laughter, would be tic 
ruling character of ſuch an aſſembly.” 
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In England, as in other countries, thoſe who are 
moſt celebrated for their elegant writings are often 
the worlt orators : ſuch was in France rhe duke de 
la Rochefoucault, ſo well known for his moral reflec- 
tions. Huetius informs us, in his Memoirs, that this 
nobleman reſiſted the moſt urgent intreaties of the 
court to accept of a place in the French academy, 


on account of his inability to ſpeak in public *. 


I was deprived of the two greateſt pleaſures that 
London could procure me: that of ſeeing the cele- 
brated Garrick act upon the ſtage, and the illuſtrious 


Mr, Pitt harangue in the houſe of commons. The 


nation, at that time, ſeemed to be in a dangerous 
ſituation, and Mr. Pitt was looked upon as the only 


7 perſon capable of faving it; yet he did not make 


his appearance, but was conſtantly deaf to the gene- 


ral voice which called upon him to engage in pub- 
© lic affairs. „ 


His place as an orator was ſuppl'ed by Mr. Beck- 


3 ford, who was oppoled by Mr. George Grenville ; 


theſe two gentlemen, ſeconded by ſpeakers of infe- 


* rior abilities, headed in the houſe of commons the 
two parties which divided the nation; and there 


was equal laughing in both houſes. I could ob- 


ſerve nothing remarkable in the action of theſe ora- 


: tors. They ſtood up uncovered, and addreſſed them- 


© ſelves to the ſpeaker, with their legs ſtraddling, one 


| knee ſomewhat bent, and one arm extended, as if 


Jam molli erat animo & ad werba public facienda, cætumque 


alloguendum remifſo, tamque aurium oratione deliniendarum & demul- 
cendarum infelici, ut, fi ſex Jeptemve homines ad je audiendum vidifſet 
1 coiifſ, anime di fectionem et jenſirus, Huet. Comm. de Rebus 

= ſuis, L. v. p. 317. He was fo timorous and backward with re- 


2 gard to ſpeaking in public, and addrefling an aſſembly, and fo 
= unhappily defective in the art of ſoothing and pleaſing the ear 


* 
. 


by eloquence, that if he had ſeen ſix or ſeven perſons aſſembled. 


together to hear him, he would have fainted away. 


chey 


bers of their party cried out in chorus, Aye, aye. 


who made ſo brilliant a figure during the firſt periods of Romat 


_ Greeks, while it iſſued How the hearts of the Romans. Pu- 
tarch, Liſe of Cato, | | 
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they were going to fence; they harangued a long 
time, but ſcarce any body gave attention to What | 
they ſaid, except juſt at the moment when the mem. Þ = 


I have ſpoken, at the article of public diverſions, 
of the theatrical declamation, and the effect which ir | 


had upon me. When we conſider the diſtinQtion Þ © | 
and advantages which the gift of ſpeaking is capable! 
of producing in England, we might be tempted ty Þ © 


imagine that London has ſchools of oratory, reſcm. 


bling thoſe which were opened by Greece in that 


brilliant period, when the ſeveral republics yiclde( 
to no other power but that of eloquence. Vain il. 


to the beaten track of colleges, are indebted to nature 
alone for orators * ; and being content with attaining 
Horace's wiſh Þ, they are not expoſed to the appre- 


] 
luſion! In this reſpe& the Engliſh, entirely confined ! 
c 


henſions, which a French author expreſſed concern. a 
ing the fate of our elocution I, in a Latin treatit 5 5 
publiſhed about the year 1680. ET: t 

Mr. Hume has dedicated the 17th of his Mora g 
and Political Eſſays to an examination of the cauis | _ P 
which, as he himſelf acknowledees, have retard:d Þþ F I 
the birth of eloquence in England, and of the mean | 2 ® 


which may cheriſh and IO it, ſhould it eve! (a © 


* N untur oratores, Such was the eloquence of the orator) 


eloquence. Cato the elder, comparing theſe orators to tho of 
antient Greece, ſaid : ſpeech came only from the lips of the 


+ 2uid voveat dulci ROW Fg majus alumuo 


7 Japere & fari at poſſit que ſentiat. BS 
Nunc inter Gallos vigei eloguentia WT publico falta ſuffragis, ks w_ : 


culum aliud tremens expefat. Sæculi Genius, p. 20. Eloquence Þ 1 Te 
now flouriſhes amongſt the Gauls, and being ſupported by the WE 


Public teſtimony, waits trembling for the deciſion of another age 
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happen to ſpring up in chat kingdom. Amongſt 
theſe cauſes, or the obſtacles which oppoſe its birth, 
he places in the firſt claſs the temper, the 3 


ter, and the ſuperior good ſenſe of the nation, as 
little diſpoſcd to deceive and miſlead others by illu- 
ſions, as to give into them itſelf. To remove this 
obſtruction, he lays it down as a maxim in the 
ſubſequent Eſſays upon the Origin and Progreſs of 
the Arts and Sciences, and upon the Character of 
Nations, that this progreſs and this character being 
connected only with cauſes purely moral, are inde- 


pendent on the influence of climate; that in all cli- 


mates, and under all the various aſpects of the ſun, 
omnis fert omnia lellus; and that thus the Engliſh 


will become orators and artiſts, &c. as ſoon as they 


chuſe to be ſo. 
But the effect of eloquence upon minds being ex- 


actly the ſame with that of electricity upon bodies, 


and ſome bodies being conſtantly non electrical; if 
the caſe were the ſame in this reſpect with minds as 
with bodies, we might, according to Mr. Hume, 


place the Engliſh amongſt the non- electrical minds, 


and of conſequence in the number of theſe which 
are unſuſceptible of the effects of eloquence, on ac- , 
count of their character, their nature, their tem 
per, and ſuperior good ſenſe. An author of the 
12th century, ſtruck with that ſpecific character 
which diſtinguiſhed the Engliſh from all other na- 


tions, and above all from their neareft neighbours 


the French, accounted for it by their natural tem- 
per, and the extreme humidity of the brain in Eng- 
amen? A 


* Petri Cellenſis Epiſt, 23, lib. vi. See likewiſe vir William 


] Temple” D Miſcellanies. : 
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112 OBSERVATIONS 
1 U 8 I C. 
The ancient Britons were reduced like the Gaul; 
to the rude muſic of the bards, a fort of prieſts who 


made part of their ſanguinary clergy. The ſucceſ. 
ſive conqueſts of the Saxons, Danes, and Normans 


muſt have been as unfavourable to muſic as to all 


other elegant arts. Matthew Paris informs ys, 
that William the Baſtard marching to the conqueſt 
of England, could get no better ballad to be ſung 
before the decifive engagement, than that of Roland, 

compoſed in the age of Charlemagne. 


The flouriſhing condition of England under the 


ſens of the Conqueror was equally favourable to 


learning and to arts. King Richard, ſirnamed Cœur 


de Lion, was one of the Girſt- rate poets and muſi. Þ 


cians of his age. Hiſtory informs us that he had 


a very fine voice, and that he unbent himſelf from 


his military labours by ſinging ſongs, the tunes of 
which, as well as the words, were of his own com- 
poſing. Being impriſoned by the duke of Auſtria, 
in his return from the Holy Land, and afterwards 


delivered up to the emperor, who confined him 
to a jail unknown to all the world, he owed both 


liberty and life to his ſongs. The affair is thus re- 
lated by Fauchet, from an old French chronicle, 
written in the reign of Philip Auguſtus about the 


beginning of the 13th century. 


A year had paſſed ſince Richard's departure from 


| the Holy Land, and the Engliſh hearing no tidings 


of that prince, began to think of ſubſtituting a ſuc- 
ceſſor in his room. Blondel, maſter of his chapel, 


had diſcovered his ſovereign's genius for muſic : for 8 
they often compoſed in concert. This employment, | # 
and the familiarity which it gave riſe to, had inſpired Þ 2 
Blondel with the tendereſt ſentiments for Richard. Im. 
patient at his abſence, he ſet out for the Holy Land 
| | | my | 
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in the habit of a pilgrim, and he returned from 


thence, ſearching all the places through which the 


prince might poſſibly have paſſed, and following 
him by the ſcent, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
Upon his arrival at the village of Loſeinſten, in Ger- 
many, where the emperor had a caſtle, he privately 


inquired whether that caſtle had any inhabitants; when 


he was given to underſtand that a perſon of great im- 


portance, whom no body was allowed to viſit, had 
Blondel, conjec- 
turing that this priſoner was the very prince whom 


been confined there a whole year. 


he was in queſt of, took a walk round the caſtle, 
and ſtopping at the foot of a tower with iron- 
orates, he began to ſing one of the French ſongs 
which he had formerly compoſed in concert with 
Richard, 


continued the couplets, and finiſhed the ſong, 
Blondel being then certain of his diſcovery, return- 


ed without delay to England, where a negociation 
was ſet on foot with the emperor, which reſtored 


Richard to his kingdom. 

Queen Elizabeth's taſte for muſic cauſed that art 
to make ſome progreſs in England, by giving it 
ſome of the improvements which | IC had before re- 
ceived in Italy. 

Ia the preſent age Handel, a German by birth, 


brought about the ame revolution in England, which 
Lully the Italian had effected in France in the laſk 
century. Since that æra the Engliſh flatter them- 
ſelves that they have a national mulic : but it is no- 


thing more than a dialect of the 


German, as the 
latter is itſelf a dialect of the Italian. | 


The grand concert at St. Paul's for the benefit of 


the ſons of the clergy, thoſe of Vaux- hall and Rane- 
es and ſome private ones to which ] was ad- 
Vol, II. 3 mitted, 
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and after the firſt couplets, he liſtened 
whether any one anſwered. A voice thereupon 
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mitted, were ſaid to be Engliſh compoſitions. The 


ſymphony was half German, half Italian: with re. 
gard to the vocal performance, Engliſhmen have af. 


ſured me that the juſt accent of their language waz 
as much murdered by the performers, as that of the 


French tongue is mauled in the burleſque operas, 


which are imitations or parodies of the Italian. 
The London opera is entirely Italian, both with 
regard to the words and the muſic ; but is much leſs 
frequented than the other theatrical entertainments, 
No expence is ſpared to procure fine ſingers ; cec0- 
nomy is obſerved only in the articles of machine; 


and dances, With regard to both of theſe it is not 


half ſo well ſupplied as the F rench comedy at Paris 
is at preſent. 

101765 Metaſtaſio's opera aof Ezio was performed at 
the Hay-market : at one of the repreſentations I hap- 
pened to be placed behind two Engliſh young ladies, 
who accompanied the ſymphony of the overture, 
were acquainted with the ſongs by means of their 


books, underſtood muſic as well as the Italian lan- 
_ guage, and conſequently mult have been prepared 
for the incongruities of the entertainment. In the 


firſt ſcene the part of the emperor Valentinian, 


which was played by a treble, did not much ſur— 
' priſe them: ſuch a voice appeared to them, no 
doubt, well adapted to the part of a prince whoſe 
whole attention was engrofſed by two bright eyes. 


Atius made his appearance in the following ſcene, 


ſurrounded with the trophies and ſpoils of conquered 


nations ; he began with an emphatical narrative of 


his batties and his victories. This character was re- 
preſented by an accompliſhed Soprano, who had been | 
brought out of Italy at a great expence, and whoſe | 
part, ſupported by a moſt advantageous figure, 
made a ridiculous contraft with his voice, 
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whole audience, nor the remonſtrances of a brother 
or a huſband, who ſat next them, could either ſtop 


or even moderate. Conſtraint had no other effect 


but to increaſe this gay delirium, which was carried 
to the exceſs that ſome Roman ladies allowed them- 


ſelves, whom Juvenal reproaches “ with it. Theſe 


laughs were renewed every time that Ætius made 
his appearance, but with greater moderation than 


at firſt: at the laſt ſcene there was no more. 


than a ſort of a recollection of the firſt impreſſion. I 


was told by theſe laughing ladies, that it was the firſt 
time of their being at the opera; and that whenever 
they had a mind to laugh, they would chuſe this en- 
tertainment in preference to every other theatrical 


performance. 
PHE ART OF GARDENTNG. 
Theregular ſymmetry introduced into this ſcienceis, 


at preſent, totally neglected by the Engliſh, and 
no longer to be ſeen, even at the royal palaces, ex- 


cept at that of Hampton: court, where the Stuarts re- 
ſided. The kings of the Hanover family have come 


1 nearer is 00 George II. lived at Kenſington 
the preſent king, who was brought up at Richmond, 
chules to reſide near that village, in a lodge ſituated 
in the midſt of a fine garden, which formerly be- 


longed to the duke of Ormond, and is only 


ſurrounded with paliſadoes. Charles II. had planted 
the gardens of Hampton-court; and king William 


thoſe of Kenſington, according to the plans of the 
famous le Noſtce. The laſt of theſe princes had 
added 2 grals-plot, planted all over with yews and 


Sat. vi. v. 69, taking the poet's words | in the literal ſenſe, 


This contraſt had a ſurpriſing effect upon the 
young ladies. They indulged themſclves in loud 
peals of laughter, which neither the eyes of the 


1 . — 
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cypreſs-trees, and ſurrounded with arbours of the 
ſame ſort, the whole cut with the utmoſt regularicy ; 
but diſmal as a church-yard. This graſs-plot is ſtill to 
be ſeen under the very windows of the palace, and is 
called king William's citadel. . 

This taſte is no longer faſhionable in England, 
In all the gardens, that I have ſeen, I obſerved but 
one walk with rows of trees on each ſide, cut and laid 


out in the French manner: it is preſerved only as 


a ſpecimen of the ill taſte which now prevalls. in 
France. 


The Engliſh taſte is no leſs averſe to our modem 


rows of lime-trees, whole tops, cut exactly level | 


with ſheers, form one long portico, which, to the 
eye, appears like joiners work painted green. 
It is from wild and uncultivated woods, that is, 


from pure nature, that the preſent Engliſh han 
borrowed their models in gardening. The oreat 
avenues of their parks, kept in the beſt order, are 


roads cut through foreſts of trees of all forts and 
ſizes, The foot ways imitate the little paths of 
woods by their ſinuoſities, and their manner of inter- 
{Qing and communicating with each other. 
Art ſcarce diſplays itſelf at all in the different 
plantations which ſeparate and conceal theſe walks: 
it lies in the choice of the trees and ſhrubs. Daiſies 
and violets, irregularly ſcattered, form the borders of 


them. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by dwarf trees | 
ſuch as roſe-buds, myrtle, Spaniſh broom, &c. The | 


next rows are filled by cedars, pines from different 


parts of America, and other trees which riſe only to 


a certain height, or whoſe growth is very ſlow : the 
laſt Kage conſiſts of trees capable of forming the 
higheſt and beſt furniſhed ſtems. By means of this 
arrangement theſe plantations exhibit the trees in 
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their ſeveral ages, in the pyramidal form, that | is to 


ſay, the form moſt pleaſing to the eye. 

The paths which they ſeparate, and by which 
they are bordered, are little winding alleys, that never 
run the ſpace of two fathom upon the ſame line, or 


the ſame plan. In laying out thele gardens, the ob- 


ject of the firſt labour is the inequality of the ground, 
which 1s gained even on the levelleſt furtace, oy dig- 
ging into, and removing the earth. 
In this manner, the gardens belonging to lord Bur- 
lington's houſe at Chiſwick are laid out. A ground 
very flat by nature, turned up by the ſpade, has pro- 


- duced terraſſes and hills, each of which is crowned by 
a little temple in the antique taſte; finally, a river of 
an extraordinary breadth, whoſe winding courſe, ei- 
ther cutting, or ſkirting the ſides of the principal ; 
parts of the garden, multiplies the proſpects from the 
The grand walk which forms the firſt point 


houſe. 


of view, being planted with cypreſs- trees, intermixed 


with urns A funeral monuments in the 3 


taſte, has the appearance of a burying- ground: 


ſeems to form an avenue leading to the temple of Oo 


lancholy. I have ſince ſeen in France: 


which appeared to be made for this avenue ; 
newly built, in what they call the Greek taſte, and oc- 


cupies the center of a ſpacious grove. Its octagon plan, 


has for an ornament at ach COr- 
ner, 'a vale, very heavy of itſelf, and loaded with 
crowns, or feſtoons of cypreſs; 


the view nothing more than the decoration of a funeral 


pomp of the firſt diſt inction. 


The gardens which the princeſs dowager of Wales 
has lately laid out at Kew, in the neighbourhood. of 


Richmond, unite all that the Engliſh taſte has been 
capable of producing, molt magnificent and moſt 


variegated. 


a fountain, 
. a 
11 19: 
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Theſe gardens conſiſt chiefly in thickets of a con. 


ſiderable extent, laid out in ſuch a manner, that each 


forms a whole, from which we pals to another un- 


known to ourſelves, and without fo much as fuſpeCt- 
ing that there was any thing farther. 


In one of theſe thickets is that Gothic chapel of 
which 1 have ſpoken above, in p. 88, and which forms 


a ſaloon as ſpacious as it is ſingular, In another, on 


the ſummit of a hill made by art, riſes a temple in 


the form of a rotunda, in the moſt pure taſte of 


Grecian architecture: this temple, which is conſe— 


crated to Victory, was erected in 1741. A grove of 


communication has an antique portal as an orna- 
ment, ſupported by the remains of an old building; 


the whole appears the more natural, as the juncture 
of the blocks, and the crevices of the building, are 
loaded with thoſe plants and trees, with which nature 


delights to overſpread real ruins, 

s 2 "he priacipal of theſe thickets has a tower in the 
form of an octagon, built entirely in the Chincle 
taſte, three hundred feet high, and divided into nine 


| ſtories, which are tiingaithed by projecting roofs, 
adorned with bells, dragons, and other Chineſe orna⸗ 
ments. 


The middle of the garden round which theſe 
thickets are ranged, forms a very large. plat- form; 
the ground of which unequally interſccted! is watered 
by an artificial river; beyond this river, we mect 


with a great wooden bridge, built in the middle of 


the meadow, for no other reaſon but to vary the pro- 


ſpect. This variety can reſult only from thoſe foreign 


objects, and the artificial inequality of the ground, 
which preſents to the view an extenſive lawn of orals ! 

the middle, which is in the nature of paſture- 
ground, 18 ode to cows and ſheep, whoſe plumpnels 
and good orders whilſt they ſhew what huuſe they be- 


og 


Tong to, add greatly to the beauty of the landſcape. 

The borders of this paſture- ground form likewiſe 
graſs-walks, but the graſs is rolled and cut. The 
labour which this requires, conſtitutes the chief 
employment of Engliſh gardeners, whole time is 


amply paid for: in the months of May and 
June, it is repeated every week : at other ſeaſons 


fifteen days of reſt intervene, Their method of work- 
ing 1s this: about ſun-ſet the gardeners roll the 
graſs with enormous cylinders of caſt iron; which are 
hollow, and four or five feet long, with about a foot 

diameter. The moving thele cylinders, whilſt it le- 
vels the ground, flattens the blades of graſs, which 
the weight of the dew keeps in that ſituation, 
The new day, before the ſun diſpels the dew, and 
has put the graſs into a condition to raiſe itſelf 


again, they cut it down, taking it in a direction 


contrary to that which it received from the Cylinders 
paſſing over it. Before the ſcythe has mowed the 
broadeſt walks, which the cylinder has been rolled 


over, they appear to the eye like large pieces of 


white and green mohair. Their verdure is the moſt * 


beautiful in nature: at my departure from Paris the 
celebrated la Tour, a great connoiſſeur in colours, 
| * 


ſtrongly adviſed me to give attention to the vivid 


haue of this verdure, which is not ſo much owing to 
the operations I have been deſcribing, as to the good- 
neſs of the ſoil, and the abundance of the dews. 


How agreeable ſoever theſe fine lawns of graſs 
may be to the eye, they are inconvenient and trou- 


bleſome to the feet. This we found by experience 
in walking through Windſor park, at eleven in the 


morning, in the month of May : finding no path, 


— 


where we could tread without moiſtening our feet, 


we came away as wet, as if we had paſſed the 


whole morning in ſome marſhy ground. Even in 
5 | 14 5 the 
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| the afternoon theſe fine lawns are ſcarce ever free 1 
Wi from moiſture, 8 : 
| The little alleys or paths, which are the propen 


places to walk in, are ſecured from this incon ve. 
nience by the fine gravel already taken notice o: 


I. being rolled over and ſmoothed by the cylipder | 
ll it has the level and conſiſtence of an excellent 
ll cement. . 
Amongſt the cutiolitiey to be ſeen at en den . 
it we ſhould not forget a conſiderable collection of 
1 foreign plants of all forts; a quarter is aſſigned 


to it in the neighbourhood of the palace, which 


| | - unites all the conveniencies neceſſary 1 in a botanical | 
i garden. „ 
1 Many of theſe lacks or ſhrubs, that cannot bear 


the open air in France, and even in Italy, flouriſh | 
in the Engliſh gardens, which owe this happy tem- 
perature to the ſea ſurrounding the iſland, The | 
garden belonging to the princeſs dowager, that of | _ 
the duke of Cumberland, Richmond park, and 5 
many others which reſemble them in the manner | 
they are laid out, and in their plantations, have no | 
buildings anſwerable to their magnificence : the gar- | 
dens have Iwallowed up all the EXPERCE and attention 
of the proprietors, „ = 
Kew is almoſt joining to Richmond, Where the | 
king reſides i in ſummer; and it has a communica- | 
tion with Brentford by means of a wooden Wy 
over the Thames. 
Brentford is ſituated in a delightful country. 
The duke of Northumberland has - there a palace 
and gardens: it was originally a nunnery which 
went by the name of Sion: the nuns, being ba- 
niſhed from England, went over to Portugal : "there | 


they built a monaſtery, Where they ſtill keep the key 
of | 
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ON ENGLAND, 121 
of Sion, which they had carried over with them at 


the time of their exile, The earl of Holderneſſe, who 


© joins to Engliſh ſolidity all the politeneſs of French 


behaviour; and ſome other noblemen, have their 


5 country ſeats in this neighbourhood, where art can 


ſcarce make any addition to nature. 


Lord Temple completed the demonſtrations of 
kindneſs with which he honoured me during my ſtay 
in England, by giving me an invitation to pals the 
month of July with him at his ſeat at Stow, This 


houſe, which was begun by lord Arlington, 1s, at 


preſent, the moſt magnificent and complete piece of 
architecture of the fort in England. The greateſt ele- 


gance is diſplayed, as well in the outſide as in the 


ſpacious apartments of this fine houte, round which 


you ſce a multitude of ſaloons, pavilions, grottoes, 


temples, and otner buildings, all in different taſtes, 
and enriched with every ornament ſuited to each: 
© amongſt theſe the moſt remarkable is the temple 
cConſecrated to the Britiſh worthies. 

Many Engliſh parks owe their ofincipgl beauty 


to the extent and grandcur of their proſpects. 


Next to thoſe of Greenwich, Richmond,. and 


Windſor, which unite all that a iandicape can offer, 


moſt ſpacious, moſt gay, and molt varied, we ſhould 
place that of the preſent. duke ot Newcaftle's ſeat 


near Weybridge. 


Seated upon a conſiderable eminence, it commands 


the proſpect of an extenſive and beautiful plain on 


the banks of the river Thames. In the laſt century 


this eminence was very ſteep and bordered with a 
terraſs, which had coſt a prodigious ſum of money. 


The preſent proprietor began to fancy chat a gentle 
declivity, would make the neareſt approach to na- 
ture. In conſequence of this notion the terraſs was 


| Kemoliſhed, and turned into a ſlope, which is covered 


with 
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with perpetual verdure. The deſtruction of the terras, 


122 


the digging and removing the earth, muſt have been | 


attended with infinite labour and expence. 
By thele expences, which may be compared t to 


thoſe with which Horace reproached the Romans gf | 


his time, all the country adjacent to London 
 Sentit amorem 


Feſtinautis heri. 


Nothing, however, ſhews more than theſe - ex. | 
pences the wealth and ſplendor of a nation, eſpeci- | 


ally when the ſeveral claſſes of the people have an 


equal right to ſuch fancies. 


The meadow, commanded by the duke of New. 


caſtle's fear, is laid out on the ſame plan as the ſlope 
leading to it. It is bordered by different ſorts of | 

trees ſcattered irregularly without either order or. | 
ſymmetry; the bottom is planted with trees of un- 
caqual ſizes and of different ages, without the leaſt 
appearance of art, and which lead the eye to a foreſt 


of high trees terminating the proſpect. The whole 
and the parts of this beautiful ſcene ſeem to repreſent 


in large, upon a ground of the extent of the Tui- 


leries, the original of the Elyſian fields, in the 
opera of Caſtor and Pollux, which I had ſeen at Pa- 


ris juſt before my departure for London : beſides | 


the advantage of ſize, the proſpect of Wey bridge 


Was heightened by that of a ſun, whoſe rays piercing 


through a ſky ſomewhat overcaſt, afforded a mild 
and gentle gleam of light, which ſeemed to partici- 


pate of the freſhnels of the dew, that was ſpread like | 
a light varniſh over every part of this e land- 
ſcape. 


This taſte, which, at preſent, prevails among the 


Engliſh in the manner of laying out their parks and 


gardens, is that of the Chineſe, that is to ſay, the taſte 


Which, like all thoſe of that eaſtern nation, has been 


eſta- 
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| * elabliſhed amongſt them from the moſt remote anti- 
quity. It appeared ridiculous, however, to the French 


Jeſuits, whoſe eyes were uſed to the ſymmetry and regu- 


lar plans of the gardens belonging to the royal palaces 
of France. © The Chineſe, ſaid father le Comte, nei 
ther lay out their gardens with accuracy, nor embelliſh 
them with proper ornaments : they, notwithſtanding, 
take pleaſure in thoſe places, and ſpend vaſt ſums of 
money upon them. They form grottoes, raiſe little 
artificial hills, and tranſport rocks by peace-meal, 
which they heap upon each other: and all with no 
other view but that of imitating nature &. 
© The French would have been before-hand with 
the Engliſh in adopring the Chineſe taſte, if they 
had Seel the plan laid down to — — by the ce- 
lebrated du Freſui. 
»Du Freſni, ſays the author of his life, had a pre- 
dominant taſte for the art of gardening; but the 
ideas which he had formed to himſelf concerning 
| that art, had nothing i common with thoſe of the 
; great men whom we formerly had, and ſtil] have, in 
this way. He never worked with pleaſure, and, if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, at his eaſe, except 
vpon an unequal and irregular ground. He required 
obſtacles to ſurmount, and, when nature offered 
bim none ſuch, he procured them himſelf: that 
is to ſay, of a ſpot of ground which was regular and 
flat, he made one full of riſings, in order, as he 
ſaid, to vary objects in multiplying them; and to 
prevent the effects of neighbouring proſpects, he op- 
poſed them with eminences, which, at the ſame 
time, formed delightful viſtas.” They add that he 
= arranged : in this manner the gardens of Mignaux 


. Mem. of China p. 3 36, of the firſt volume of the 1 Edit. 
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near Poiſſy, two gardens which belonged to him in 
the ſuburb of St. Anthony, one of which goes by 
the name of the Mill, the other by that of the Holo 
Road ; finally thoſe of the abbẽ Pajot near Vincennes. 


Upon this account, Lewis XIV. had granted him a 


brever of comptroller of his gardens. He had pre. 
ſented this prince with a plan for the gardens of Ver. 
failles ; and this plan in which he conſulted only his 
own fancy, was not approved of, on account of the 
enormous expence requiſite to carry it into Execution, 

Even upon a ſmooth and level furface, the Eng- 


| liſh are fond of imitating the variety of nature. Such 
is the garden of Sir Richard Glyan at Chelſea, con- 
fined within a very narrow compaſs, The ſquare | 
area or paterre, on one ſide of the bowling green, 
which forms the proſpect of the houſe, preſents to | 
the eye a long gravel walk ſix feet wide, with two 
parallel alleys of three feet in breadth, covered over 


with ſhort graſs. Separated by ſhrubs and trees of 
various ſizes, they either ſkirt, or interſect each 


ether at random. The great walk, of a ſerpentine | 
form, is terminated by a myrtle buth; which you 
" muſt turn round to ſee the alley in front. This 
beautiful garden, which occupies but two acres cf 
ground, might be a model for planting groves of the 
ſame extent in our gardens in France. ; 
The dearneſs of the ground occupied by the parks, | 
by the fields and gardens, where the inhabitants ef 


London go to ſpend their Sundays, adds greatly to 
the aſtoniſhment ariſing from the great number of 
theſe pleaſurable reſorts. I ſhall here give the reader 
what | have been able to collect concerning the high 


price of land. 


T he beſt orounds which L had ſ-en in my journe 
from Dover to London, are laid out in hop gardens, 
and let for four guineas per acre, 
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ON ENGLAND. 125 
An acre of the marſhy grounds which ſupply Lon- 
don with garden: ſtuff, is ſaid to be let at fifteen gui- 


neas a year, and the rent will e in proportion 
as London is enlarged. 


At Chiſwick, a v. lage about ſix miles from London, 


as we fail up the Thames, half an acre occupied in 


part by a {mall ruinous houſe, was let for fifteen gui- 


neas. This extreme dearneſs of land muſt have 


increaſed, and has in fact increaſed the encroachments 


of the proprietors upon the roads, whether public 


or private. If part of the road is unpaſſable to foot 


paſſengers, either on account of its narrowneſs, 
or for want of being kept in repair, the public has 


föoot-path, which paſſengers are barely permitted to 
walk in by the proprietors, becomes public as ſoon. 


as ever a funeral has been obliged to paſs that way: 
this is an overt- act of taking poſſeſſion on the part 


a right to pierce through the hedge of the adjoin- 
ing eſtate, and to open a foot-way through it. This 


of the public: the proprie ir can no longer forbid 
it; and if he ſhould afterwards have a deſire to wall 


by placing the wall three feet from the road, 
The wages of gardeners are in the like proportion. 


At the ſame village of Chiſwick, general Elliot laid 
cout a park in the Engliſh taſte, which is now poſſeſſed 
by his widow, It contains three hundred acres, 
forming an oblong ſquare, at the front of which 


15 a Convenient hah without magnificence; Mon the 
right is a a very extenſive terras, cloſs to which the 
Thames rolls its lilver ſtream *. On the left is an 
aviary, as remarkable for the beauty as variety of De 
birds (I never ſaw any Chinefe cocks ellewhere) ; 


»» Both above and below London bridpe, this river affords the 
country it waters a conſtant and moſt delightful view of barges, 
wherries, and little boats. The proſpect is not filent ; little 


9 veſſels, adorned with elegance and tale, have frequently muſi- 
4 clan a 


5 his eſtate round, he cannot do it, otherwiſe than 
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= - park filled with deer; and a ſpacious field, in which Þ 
1 twenty cows find excellent paſture, and whoſe god! 
„ caſe commends their owner: this whole ground is irre.] ſu 
1 gularly planted with trees of all forts and fizes. The! 
0 middle preſents to the view a ſpacious lawn, laid out“ ei 
it in the Engliſh manner, and terminated by a pond | fa 
an irregular form, with iſlands, rocks, and a grotto, 9 10 
Il | The falary of the gardener for taking care of the oz. | 21 
| [ den, and the COWS, &c. 18 three hundred guineas pe 1 a 
annum, | | 1 
Wages are 3 dear for gardens of len 
extent. I have myſelf ſeen a ſpot of ground, na | 
| exceeding an acre, occupied partly by a ſmall n 
houſe, partly by gravel walks, with two beds of Þ * 
flowers, where the gardener, who was lodged in the | 0 
| houſe, had a ſalary of twelve guineas a year, C 
The annual profit of the farmers is in the ſame pro- E 
portion; tho? their buſineſs upon the whole is ſcarce hb 
ſo beneficial as that of the gardeners and farmersin | m 
France: yet their houſes are well furniſhed ; they av | J. 
: well dreſſed, well fed; and notwithſtanding they buy | B 
Wo every thing at a high price, they live in eaſe and afflu. . 8 
j ence. This affluence they owe to the manner in which | _ 
taxes are laid: lands alone are charged with them, | t 
lll The farmer pays neither tallage nor ſubſidy, nor that l b 
multiplicity of duties ſo adious ; in France on account | tl 
if of the manner of levying them: he knows no- | © l 
thing of courvees or ſubdelegates. He nerd be | e 
under no apprehenſion, that improvements of the | P 
l land will prove hurtful to him: thoſe improvements, | P 
on the contrary are recompenſed by the Society for the | 
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Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures. It is to 
theſe fortunate huſbandmen that we may ſafely ſug- 


— 
— — 


1 eee bin aboard them; it is a received cuſtom upon the water,, tl! 
1 | to attack each other with ſcoffs and ſcurrilous language, and hes 
[1 that is obliged to give over, is looked Oi as vanquiſhed, 


gebt 


in circumſtances to advance the monty required for 


47 circumſtances, it is true, render the Engliſn 


farmers proud, haughty, and inſolent: equal to the 


lord of the manor who ſolicits his vote at an election, 


and independent on the king, who, in his eye, is only 


a magiſtrate paid by the nation; he knows no autho- 


; rity but that of the laws, which he can elude by 


means of his money; but this affluence of the huſ- 
© bandman is the moſt ſolid foundation of the flou- 
riſhing condition of England. 0, 
The laws relative to hunting, which are rigorouſly 
© obſerved, ſhelter its plains from thoſe devaſtations fo 


common elſewhere, and which would be attended in 
England with conſ-quences the more dreadful, as | 
hunting is publickly allowed upon all lands indiſert- | 
I minately, to every man who is poſſeſſed of 100 l. a 


year, except in encloſed parks and royal foreſts. 


B!ut the fields are not open for hunting till the firſt of 
1 September: : in the four preceding months the game 


is ſo undiſturbed, that when the hunting ſeaſon begins, 
the partridges of that year almoſt ſuffer thewſelves to 


be caught by the hand. The prohibition extends to 
the lord of the manor himſelt with regard to his o. 
lands. In fine, the poulterers in London, are forbid 
© to ſell, or expoſe to ſale, any game except birds of 
= paſſage, The two firſt kings of the Norman race, 


7 paſſionately fond of hunting, had compriſed the 


greateſt part of England in ol ſphere of their di- 


© verſions : this was called afforetare in their laws, which 
4 © ordained ſentence of death againſt thoſe who killed a 
ro and exorbitant fines for a hare, or a rabbit : 
4 aeg oppreſſions cauſed the beſt lands to be neglect- 
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| geſt the proper means of improvement. As they are 


ſuch deſigns, they adopt them with eagerneſs, without : 
1 being under any apprehenſion for futurity. Theſe 
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ed: Magna Charta reſlrained "FG and hey are at 
preſent confined within their juſt limits, 


day and night in paſtures contiguous to each farm, 
By day-break, in the month of May, we ſaw the ſheep 
loaded with rich fleeces jiſſuing forth from the buſhes 
in which they had paſſed the night, dreſſing them, 
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even to the dumb creation. 
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kings in delivering the iſland from wolves, This 
pernicious race has not, however, been totally des 
ſtroyed. Thoſe which eſcaped the general maſſacre, 
have taken refuge in the moſt rugged tracts of the 
highlands of Scotland: from thence they ſometime; 


party quite broke down by their defeat: their fituation 
is exactly the ſame with that of thoſe Indios bravos, 
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defeat is leſs glorious, but which are no leſs defiruc- Þ 
tive in another way: for this purpoſe they have re Þ 


ſcptiers * of corn more in a year's harveſt, without Bu þ 
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In that part of England which I travelled over, 
neither large nor ſmall cattle feed in herds: the 
ground cut and divided in encloſures does not alloy 
of it: being left to themſelves the cattle graze both 


ſelves, and beginning their breakfaſt. Thus the ſpirit 
of freedom, which is ſo general in England extend; 


For this they are indebted to the care of the Saxon 


deſcend ; but theſe are only random excurſions of a 


who took refuge in the mountains of Spaniſh Ame. 


rica. 
The Engliſh, at t perſent, hunt down animals who 


courſe to the ſame means which were made uſc of to ; 8 | 


_ deſtroy the wolves; that is to ſay, rewards are given!  , 
to thoſe who make it their buſineſs to deſtroy them, 


and money is paid for a number of heads of the pro- | 
ſcribed race. Theſe are the ſparrows, each of which“ tt 
is faid to conſume a buſhel of corn upon a year's fu Þ x x 
fiſtence: thus 2000 ſparrows leſs will give 125 e 


* A ſeptier is twelve buſhels, 10 FT | 
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7 reckoning what their progeny would have conſumed. 
Happy che nation whoſe governors know how to de- 
Z ſcend to particulars, in all e fo trivial and 
= of lo little importance 

L AWS. 
The Engliſh cuſtoms, which Mr. Howard has lately 


= publiſhed in French, carry with them an indication of 
the ſource from whence they are derived, that is to 


© fay, from the law eſtabliſhed in Normandy by Rollo, 


. 
e 
2 UP — 
2 
2 Ne 
"7580 
v4 : 


of curioſity, and which we might be induced, by ſe- 
veral rea ons, to determine in the negative. 
I. Whilſt Charlemagne was emperor, a century 


>| the reign of Auguſtus. 


Danes. That law was ſecurcly depoſited if not in 
books at leaſt in the cuſtoms, the tradition and the 
memory of men, who were the more able to preſerve 


country to another, 


ment putely military. Now, ſuch was the Daniſh 


5 the two Sicilies. Europe owed to the ſupport which 
® | the military government and the feudal law reciprq- 
= & cally lent each other, the ſervitude which degraded 


- 4 er, and left it no other liberty but that ſpe- 
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CIS 
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when the e of chat province was conferred 


op That this law was the ſame with thar which Rollo 
1 found eſtabliſned in No:mandy, is merely a queſtion 


before Rollo, the feudal law, its principles, its 
maxims and conſequences were as little Known as in 


2. The feudal law was the ancient law of the 


= and tranſmit it, as it was reduced to a ſmall number 
pot articles, eaſy to combine and to transfer from one 


3. This law was admirably adapted to a govern- 
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= government, ſuch was that of Rollo, and ſuch was 
that of the Normans who conquered England and 
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cies of idleneſs which conſtantiy attends che profeſſion 


of arms. 
4. Rollo had given 4 new laws, the pre. 
ſervation of which he ſtipulated when he cauſed his 


fon William to be crowned : /egibus & ſtatulis noſtris | 


auxiliabitur. 


5. Theſe new laws were unknown to Neuſtria un- 

der the Merovingian government. In fact, they | 
_ eſtabliſhed the feudal law in its utmoſt rigour wih 
regard to younger brothers and daughters, in heredi. 


tary ſucceſſions, and all the diſpoſitions by which pol 
ſeſſions are regulated. Now it appears evidently 
from the formularies of Marculf, that under the 
firſt race the ſeverity of the ſalic law was already mi. 
tigated with regard to younger brothers and daugh- 
ters. As to what concerns the Lombard law, © 
which the two Sicilies were governed, before the 
Normans had conquered thoſe countries, it admitted 
all the heirs male to equal ſhares of the eſtate even n 
noble ſucceſſions x. 
6. The new law, being made common to Nor- 
mandy and the kingdom of two Sicilies, is a monu- 
ment ſo little to be doubted of the Norman conqueſt, 
that the capital articles of the Neapolitan conſtitu- 
tions and of the cuſtoms of Normandy are explained 
by each other in the commentaries of the ee Hs 
and Norman civilians, 

From all theſe facts we may juſtly infer that the 
ancient Norman law, the Engliſh cuſtoms, and the 
| Neapolitan conſtitutions contain the primitive ſource 
of the feudal law, and even of our common law with 
regard to the regulations which it has borrowed from 


them; and this is ſufficient to inſure Mr. Howard's | 


work chat tribute of 1 which the French ci 
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ON ENGLAND. 121 
vilians owe it. The Neapolitan cuſt'ms, conſidered 
and treated in the ſame point of view, would be pro- 
ductive of the ſame conſequences and the fame 
lights with regard to the ſources of the civil law of 
Fr rance. 

England is, to this day, governed by the Normah 


law); but every thing there diſcovers the general wiſh 


of the nation tor liberty, which is crulkiea by chat 
law. 
The ſucceſſions, whether of the commons or of 


the nobility, are equally ſhared with regard to move- 


able effects between the children of both ſexes. The 
eldeſt ſon, who is always preferred to the daughters 
in every ſtate of inheritance, ſucceeds to all the im- 
moveables, except in the caſe in which the father 
diſinherits him, and chuſes an heir "gy the 


Younger ſons. 


Entails without end have long taken place i in Eng- 
land; but at preſent, except in tome particular caſes, 
all entails are reduced to two degrees, They are made 
by ſingle acts, but generally ſpeaking by marriage con- 
tracts, the huſband entailing his eſtate on the eldeſt ſon; 
and the wife her portion, which generally conſiſts of 
moveables, on the younger children, By a picce of 
condeicenſion of the three laſt chancellors the court 
of equity farther abridges the term fixed for theſe 
diſpoſit ions. A father burthened with the entail ap- 
pears before the lord chancellor with a fon one and 
twenty years of age, which is the term of minority; 


and the ſon declaring his conſent that the effect of 


the entail which has fallen to him ſhould ceaſe for the 
preſent, a deed, ſignifying this conſent, is delivered 

to the father, who, from that moment, may uſe the 
entailed eſtate as he thinks proper, juſt as if the en- 


tail had never taken place; and the eſtate again comes 


K 2 into 


132 OBSERVATIONS _=_ 
into commerce. In fact, ſay the Engliſh, of what | 1 
Wl conſequence 1s it that poſſeſſions ſhould be rendered 
k perpetual amongſt the deſcendants of an individual, 
F | too often enriched at the expence of the public? 
_ Theſe poſſeſſions by the power of entering again 
into commerce, will ſerve as a ſpur to the induſtry FO 
of new families, which, even whilſt they ruin then. 
ſelves, will contribute to the welfare of the ſtate; | 
he that is only an uſufructuary, is a ſtranger to the 
extraordinary expences, augmentations, and improve- | 
ments which property alone can give riſe to. þ 
N No other remedy has been found except in re- 
| ducing entails to three degrees : they attained their | 
ends, if, by excluding from theſe diſpoſitions the 
landed eſtates which are the chief objects of them, 
bl they had been confined to contracts and moveable 
"8 eſſvQs, the ſquandering of which is politically uſe. 
il - ful, and reſtores to ſociety what it had been deprived 
= of. So Ariſtotle thought upon this ſubject : he, in | 
* his Politics cenſures che precautions taken by the le.- 
i" | giſlatorof the Locrians to perpetuate in families the 
j property of landed eſtates; precautions, ſays he, 
„ which end in nothing but in making both the poſſe 
| ſors and heirs to eſtates lead idle lives, 
Views relative to money, have, in France, got 
the better of political conſiderations. The regiſter 
fees with which entails are charged form an impor- 
tant object; and the farmer of the domain holds for 
the different claſſes or degrees of which theſe diſpo- 
ſitions are ſuſceptible, an account as extenſive as the 
titles of the Code and the Digeſt which regulated 
them. But the loſs which the farmer would ſuffer 
by the ſuppreſſion of entails, would be abundantly 
compenſated by the perquiſites, which would take! 
riſe to his advantage, from the frequent mutations Bu 
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of property in eſtates diſengaged from entails and 


reſtored to commerce. 
It is with reſpect to wardſhips, that England ha 
retained the moſt galling weight of the ancient feudal 
{lavery. The king and the proprietors of great lord- 
ſhips are the natural guardians of all minors, to 
whom any eſtate held under them happens to de- 
volve : this eſtate comes into their hands, and they 
have the full uſe of it, till their wards are of age, 
they are bound to find them nothing out of the re- 


venue of theſe eſtates but ſubſiſtence. Theſe ward- 


ſhips make part of the crown revenues and of the 
emoluments of great fiefs: they are bought and 
ſold, and the king, generally ſpeaking, eratifies his 
favourites with them: by means of this arrange- 
ment the ward 1s made for the guardian *. * At the 


time of the reſtoration of Charles II. this right was 


carried ſo far as to give the wards in marriage at the 
pleaſure of the guardians; and rich heireſſes were 
ſold, in ſome meaſure, by auction. Wardſhips till 
make the department of a particular court : the lord 
chancellor is, in the king's name, the general guar- 
dian of every ward poſſcſſed of a fief which holds 
from the crown, that is to lay, of ail nobles who 
have the misfortune to be minors : hence the neg- 
lected education which thoſe nobles receive; an 08 
cation which has a neceſſary influence on the ge⸗ 
neral manners of a nation. ä 

The community of goods between man and wife is 
as literally proſcribed by the common law of England 


as by the Norman cuſtoms ; and this proſcription- is 
the reſult and neceſſary conſequence of the laws I 


which ſucceſſions were regulated. 


* The court of wards and liveries was aboliſhed immediately af- 


ð7/ ter the Reſtoration, and in lieu of it a revenue of 190,090 . {et- 
Þ— ted upon the king. 1 85 


3 The 
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The Engliſh value themſelves highly upon this 


double regulation: they conſider it as the foundation 


of the authority, which they are poſſeſſed of, or which 


they think themſelves poflefied of, in their familics, 


Seeing themſelves abſolute maſters of the fortunes, 


and all the property, either moveables, or imma ve- 


ables, of their wives, who loſe their very names wh-n 


they ſubmit to the matrimonial yoke ; and being fe. 
cure in caſe of ſurvival, of an advantage equal to the 


dowry, they cannot conceive how by means of the 
ſtipulations expreſſed in our contracts of marriage, 


a wife can have a right to ruin her huſband, without 
riſking any thing of her own: they cannot concc ve 
how by renouncing a community of goods + in which 
| ſhe was injuciciouſly admitted, a wife carries of Þ 
by way of reſumption, jewels, jointure, dowry, and 
all that may have eſcaped her pride, her fo ly, 


and extravagance. What ! ſay they, an untortunate 


huſband bound and ſhackled by a multiplicity of 


clauſes ſuperadd:d to the law, ſhall be totally ruined 


if he becomes a widower in the firſt years of his 
marriage; he is more ſure of being fo twenty or | 
thirty years after; in a word, his children ſhall be | 
reduced to beggary, whenever they loſe their fa- 
ther! What anſwer can a Frenchman make? He 


finds himſclf reduced, in order to defend the wiſdom 


of the laws of his country, to make it appear that 
theſe deſtructive regulations bave no foundation in 


the IW. which by means of the community of goods, 
attempted to eſtabliſh a perfect equality as the 


| baſis of the conjugal union, in order to ſtrengthen 


| + The loſs of her dowry mould at lealt be the puniſhment of 


every wife, who, renouncing the community of goods, could not 
prove that the d-ficiency of them is entirely owing to the huſ— 
band. In the preſent Rate of affairs, the community of goods is 


a leonive ſociety, in which one of the aſſociates ſhares the gains 
wichout participating the loſſes, 1 
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unlimited obedience which ſhe owes to her huſband. 


ON ENGLAND. 1135 
in women that ſpirit of ceconomy to which they are 
inclined by nature, making them accountable for all 
that they ſhould ſpend or caule to be ſpent indiſ- 


creetly. 
manifeſt a violation of the law can find no remedy 
in the law itſelf, it has been judged expedient to aſ- 
fiſt the huſband by feoffments in truſt, that is to 
ſay, by new violations of the law: violations which 
worthy caſuiſts, who neither know the principles nor 


the conſequences of them, authoriſe by their deci- 
ſions, but which thoſe at the head of legiſlation will 


at laſt put a ſtop to, by reſtraining ſtipulations as 


contrary to the ſpirit of the lau, as deſtructive to | 
population, to private families, and to public man- 


ners. 
The Kid of the Engliſh laws mers 4 


ters, in the article of ſucceſſions, is the firſt cauſe of 


the union which generally ſubſiſts between married 


power of her huſband *, The contrary is obſerved 


in marriages occaſioned by the wealth of heirefles : 
in theſe unions the huſband is either the tyrant of a 

ſeduced wife, or the firit flave of an imperious miſ- 
treſs, who makes him purchaſe the hopes of a dona- 


tion or a legacy by ſervile ſubmiſſion : for whilſt 


they exclude the community of goods, the laws of 


England have no motive for forbidding thoſe joined 


by marriage from doing good offices to each other. 
According t theſe laws every child is e to be- 


3 The laws of England contiles the wife as fobjeft f in ſuch a : 
manner to her huſband, that if they commit any crime in con- 
cert, the wife is neither involved in the puniſhment, nor in the 


accuſation? ſhe is ſuppoſed to have acted neceſterily, through the 
Upon the 
ſame principle, the huſband is anſwerable for the outrages which 
his wiſe has been guilty of, either in word or Geog 3 - recourſe 1 is 
had to him alone for reparation. joy 

K 4 


A Frenchman may likewiſe add that as ſo 


tis thereby that a wife is in fact in the 
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Eogland, were ſubjected to forms as conſtraining 


ſhackles which the ancient forms had given them, | 
have already ſpoken of one of theſe old forms which 


bound to avouch the will, upon pain of its becoming 
putes which may ſpring from che act ſo avouched ; if 
| theſe diſputes turn only upon moveables or perſonal 
eſtate, it is the ſame judge who divides the mave— 


in all theſ caſes are laid before a comm:ttee of par. 


: lords. 


whoſe juriſdiction they applied to. In concerns of 
mere intereſt, the ſentences of that juriſdiction were, 


excommunication, a puniſhment which had great ef- 
credit. It muſt be acknowledged ſurpriſing, that 


the royal authority has not, by means of . 
revolutions, reſumed in England that part of i 


ce by the ftatute of præminire, which was made in the reign of 
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long to his father, if that father was within the four 
ſeas at the time of conception. 
Iedamentary diſpoſitions, originally odious in 
and troubleſome as they were numerous.“ 4 
berty extending itſelf to goods and perſons, has 
rendered wills very common by lightening the 


ſubſiſts to this day, The executor and the heirs are 


null and void, before the eccleſiaſtical judge, who is 
the proper perſon to take cogniſance of all the diſ- 


ables amongll the heirs, Appeals from his deciſi ns 
liament, conſiſting of half N and half ſpiritual 

This practice was obſerved in France i in thoſe bar- 
barous ages, when all acts were paſſ-d by apoſto- 
lical notaries, under the ſeal of the eccleſiaſtical judge, 


for a long time, liable to be executed upon pain of | 


ficacy before multiplizd abuſes brought it into diſ- 


Fears *, which it has long ſince taken fa 


t has been 1 it fed with marking the limits of the two pow- 


poſ- 


Y | poſſeſſion of in France. Its negligence, ih this re- 
ipect, is the more aſtoniſhing, as the eccleſiaſtical 
Z courts of England conſider and reject as foreign all 
Y the laws which, by rendering the forms (imple, have 
laid a reſtraint on quibble and chicanery : their man- 
I ner of proceedirg, as tedious as it is expenſive, is, to 
this day, the ſame which they followed during the 
1 barbariſm of the middle age, when both in France 
and England the reign of ancient Druidiſm was re- 
vired *; an age in which, to uſe the terms of Froiſ- 
* fart +, temporal lords knew nothing, and would have 
been no better than brutes, if it had not been for 
© the clergy. —- Eos 
* England has ſtill ſome remains of Druidiſm, hav- 
ing no eſtabliſhment of any fort to aſcertain the ex- 
= iſtence of acts and their dates: it has not ſo much as 
legal and authentic regiſters for births, marriages, 
and deaths: I have elſewhere obſerved that their 
| 2 failors are not regiſtered. The eſtabliſhment of theſe 
7 regiſters often propoſed in parliament, has been as 
= conſtantly rejected as a violation of national liberty. 


= Richard IT, S and that law which had been levelled at the clergy, 
became the ſafeguard of its juriſdiction and authority, and is 
till {o to this day. oy e 5 
Di omnibus fer? controverfiiis publicis privatiſque conſtituunt 
We Druiden. Si guod adm ſſum eſt facinus, fi cæ des facta, ſi de Heredi- 
l zate, fi de fructibus controverſia eft, iidem decernunt, præmia panaſ- 
= que conſtituunt. Si quis aut privatus aut publicus eorum decreto non 
ſletit, ſucrificiis interdicunt : hac pana apud es oft graviſſima. Cæ- 
2X far. de Bello Gallico. Lib. VI. The Druids decide almoſt all 
2X contells both of a public and private nature. If any great crime 
is committed, if a perſon is killed, if there is any diſpute con- 
Xx c*rning an inheritance, or concerning a revenue, they likewiſe _ 
E- | decide it, and decree both the rewards and puniſkments. If any 
Private perſon, or any perſon inveſted with a public office, does not 
2 abide by their decifion, he is forbid to aſſiſt at the ſacrifice : 
this amongſt them is one of the moſt ſevere puniſhments. _ 


1 Vol ii. p. 173. 


E 3 y The ſtatute of Præmunire was only renewed under Richard IT, it had been ; 
_ Prginally enacted in 1343, under Edward III. T. | 
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CIVIL JURISPRUDENCE. 


| The method of proceeding of civil tribunals ap. 
; | pears, in its preſent ſtate, to be reduced to a ſimplicity 
14 which ſhould rend:r it as cheap as expeditious; z law. 
ſuits are, notwithſtanding, as well in England x; 
4. elſewhere, exceeding tedious, and often prove the | 
Wo ruin of both parties. The Engliſh do not ſeem t | 
lik = deſire the ſummary and expeditious form eſtabliſhed | 
ll | in deſpotic ſtates: they look upon their method of 
Wh __ admaniſtering ops as one of the grand W 0 
. of liberty. 
All affairs are judged upon the ſpot in the fr | 
inſtance : thoſe of London, at the courts in Weſt— 
minſter hall; thoſe of the counties by the judges, 
who at ſtated times go the circuits. Upon hearing 
of counſe}, and examining witneſſes, on both ſides, 
| they decide caules, and chere lies an appeal from 
If their determinations to the houſe of lords. 
0 All cauſes in the firſt inſtance, whether in Weſt. 
—_ - minſter-hall, at the county aſſizes, or the high 
. court of chancery *, are judged upon the hearing, 
"8 and never upon report; this circumſtance, whillt it 
1 ſcems to encreaſe the labour of the judges, dimi- 
nniſhes it in fact. They ſee every thing themſelves, 
they hear the parties, all circumſtances are laid open 
and debated before them: they do not fee with the 
eyes of ſecretaries. I have already ſaid that the 
lawyers, in order not to encroach upon the time and] 
attention of the judges, lay before the court nothing Þ 2 
more than the point of law, or the fact, which is tte“ 
ſubject of diſpmwe. Be 
Appeals are made to the houſe of lords by briek | | 
or memorials. Each party gives in three : the firſt OY 
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* This is a miſtake in regard to "TP court af chancery, where 
cauſes are tried from the depoſitions of perſons examined out 0 Ry 
court, T. | | | | Y 3 
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_ anſwers thoſe of the other ſive of the queſtion ; 
with regard to the third, each of the parties depoſits 
his with the clerk of the houte, at the ſame hour, 
and it ſhould contain, as there are no hopes of making 
Zany farther application, whatever they can alledge 
N either by way of attack or defence. Their memo- 
rials being finiſhed, they wait in ſilence the judgment, 
Z which after the laſt pleading 1s to be pronuunced on 
®the three following days. 
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1 


back of theſe leaves is in a contrary direction to the 


"the beginning of the next. 
3 The appeals are decided in the upper houſe by 


L 


L 
. 


peers have a ſeat and vote at theſe judgements; but 
the preſence of three peers is ſufficient to render 


tem legal: in whatever number they happen ER 
; aſſiſt, they generally accede to the opinion of the 


I lord chancellor. 


«IJ "> 


CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


quitted its ancient form of proceeding in criminal 


> ordinance of 1670 has preſcrved in many of its parts. 
Hence the ſecret manner of drawing up a proceſs 
a amongſt us, the aſcertaining of the "afllnce by the 


Y oath which the culprit is obliged to make with re— 
gard to the ſeveral acts that are performed in his 


Q preſence, in fine, the torture, with a variety of ar- 
| tfices to extort confeſſion, which ſeem to turn the 


whole 


In which it lays open its pretenſions and proofs; a 
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4 Theſe memorials contain three or four ſheets of 
Jlarge paper, written in a fine running-hand. The 


front, the bottom of the . page main 


the peers, aſſiſted by the lord chancellor. All the 
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Under the government of the clergy, France 


troduced in the courts of inquiſition, and which the 


judge when the party accuſed is not preſent, the 
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& hole force of the proceſs agunſt the perſon ac. 
cuſed. 

The Engliſh, notwithſtanding their being ſo long 
enſlaved by prieſts, have conſtantly retained the an. 
cient forms Which they make uſe of to this day, and 
which are all favourable to the perſon accuſed. 

1. His perſon is at liberty upon giving bail“, 
Our old criminal juriſprudence granted the ſame indul. 
gence. We meet with a multiplicity of examples of 
this in the ancient records, and particularly in that of 
Champagne, which was removed trom the Colbert 
library to the king's, with the title of Liber Principun, 
I ſhall give here one of the examples which occur 
in that book. In 1267, Henry de Hans, Knight, 
being impritoned at Provins, for an offence againſt 
Thibault, count of Champagne, was enlarged dur— 
ing four months, upon bail given by the count of 
| Roucy, the count of Soiſſons, and d' Anceau de 
Garlande, who, after having made affidavit before 
a royal commiſſary, bound themſelves by a ſeparate 
act, © to produce the ſaid lord Henry on Lady-day 
in September, in the condition in which he was at 
the king's priſon at Provins; and if the faid Henry 
did not return, to impriſon in his room a knight 
worth fix hundred livres a year, in a fortnight after 


they ſhould be ſummoned g. 


5 Except i in capital caſes. T. 

+ Theſe acts like moſt of thoſe which came om count Thi— 
bault, or which were paſſed in his dominions, are in French: the 
Latin language was then the moſt uſual, even in the court of che in. 


cery of our kings. Tre French language f is indebted to count | 
Thibalt for the improvement which it made in the 14th century, Þ 


By his ſongs, he put it into the mouths of the polite company of 


that age: by his acts, he introduced it into public deeds and in- 


ſtruments: by the judgments of his courts, iſſued and cpa f e 
in French, he procured to it the honour of becoming the organ 
of the laws: in a word, our two earlieſt French kiſtorions, Ville- 
hardouin and loinville, acquired at the court of Champagne, 
that taſte for their mother. tongue, which appears in their writings. 
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2. The offence is not aſcertained by an act of the 
bo himſelf; it is eſtabliſhed by the . of 
a jury. 
3. The perſon accuſed can challenge twelve jury- 
men out of four and twenty; and all this naturally, 
r and without giving any reaſon for ſo doing. 


be is diſcharged, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt pre- 
Y facoprions of his guilt. 

; 5. He cannot be condemned till he hay been de- 
: clared guilty by twelve reputable men of ſufficient 


If at the aſſizes no body appears againſt him, 


* freehold ; and the judgment of thele reputable men, 


which is called the Judgment of the people and of 

God, muſt be unanimous either for acquitting or con- 

1 demning him. 

N 6. Alter having been found guilty he may plead 
benefit of the clergy, of which I have ſpoken al- 
ready. I ſhall add to what 1 have ſaid on the ſub- 

3 ea, that the guilty perſon who is cleared in virtue 
of this privilege, is burnt in the hand with a red- 

i © hot i iron which has on it the letter T or M and that 

1 he cannot plead this benefit twice. 

7. The accuſed is allowed counſel, but that coun- 

| © {el is forbid to meddle with or enter into any diſcuſ- 

ion of the fact; his buſineſs is only to ſpeak to the 
point of law : the moſt idle and ridiculous quibbling 
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guilty by the jury, and the judge was going to pro- 
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counſel maintained that the Jaw which had been enacted 
againſt thoſe who had married two wives, could be of 


- 
Fg 


. 
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vt, 


> vation being attended to, the man was acquitted, 
LE The ſeſſions papers, containing the trials of crimi— 
T nals, which are printed regularly, with the defence 


& 


nounce the uſual ſentence in caſes of bigamy. His 


is here admitted. A man had been brought to a 
trial for having married three wives: he was found 


no effect againſt ſuch as had married three; this obſer⸗ 
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of the accuſed and the charge of the accuſer, pre. 


ſent us with a thouſand examples of ſuch evaſive vb. 
terfuges. 


8. T he perſon accuſed | 18 -Howed to call Witneſſes 


to his innocence, and every c ircumſtance that can be 


alledged in his favour is admitted. 

9. The whole juridical procedure paſſes in public; 
the only written inftrument made u'e of upon the oc. 
caſion is the indictment : the reſt of the proceſs i; 


conducted by word of mouth, between the culprit, the 


judge, and the jury. 


10. The oach of the perion accuſed is not required; 
that formality is confined to the witneſſes aud the] jury, 
The courts ſet up by Cromwell had extended the oath 


to the accuſed ; but this cuſtom ceaſcd with the ulur- 
pation. 

II. A culprit when acquitted, may bring an aQion 

for damages againſt the proſecutor. 
12, In fine, the charges to juries are made i in theſe 

terms by the judge: the point is to reſtore a citizen 
to his liberty.” Even ſentence of death is pronounced in 
the language of mildneſs and humanity : * You have 
been brought to a trial, ſays the judge to the COIpris 

you have denied the fact of which you were accuſed, 
and you have put yourſelf upon your trial by God and 
your country, by whom you are found guilty, The 


ſentence of the law therefore, is, that you are to go 


from hence to the place from whence you came, and 
thence to the place of execution, where you are to be 


banged * by the neck till you are dead, and God 


have mercy upon your foul,” 


N This i is the puniſhment inflicted in ad upon thoſe Who 
are guilty of Common robberies, upon highwaymen upon i mur- . 
derers, upon parricides, and for all crimes which do not attack 
the government, nor the perſon of the ſovereign. About ti 


year 1755, the parhament added to the puniſhment of murderets, 
that they ſhould be executed at fartheſt the day after ſentence was 


pronounced againſt them (doubtleſs with a view of depriving them 
01 
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Ihe trial by juries, which is called a trial by God 
and the country, borders upon the forms of proceed- 
1 ing eſtabliſned by the Northern nations in moſt coun- 


| tries of Europe: it was one of the proofs known by 


the appellation of purgeiio vulgaris: the proofs by 
iron and by fire, and combats in encloſed liſts, made 


© 2 part of this purgation, which the Engliſh have re- 


duced to what is moſt reaſonable 1n it. 


The courts of inquiſition had likewiſe adopted it, 


and have retained it, but in the moſt unreaſonable man- 
ner: they have recourſe to it onl/ to charge the accuſed, 


againſt whom there is not afficient provf, Twelve 


perſons are named, who muſt aſſert their innocence 
by oath : if out of thele twelve perſons three refuſe 


to bear teſtimony to the innocence of the perſon ac- 


culed, he is again thrown into a dungeon, judged 
and condemned, as one attainted and convicted “. 


The Engliſh forms of procedure have an aim dia- 


metrically oppoſite to this : there every circumſtance 
tends to the acquittal of the priſoner, in conformity 


to the voice of nature which cries out : © rather ſave 
twenty guilty perſons, than put one innocent man to 


death +.” However, as there is nothing that is not 
liable to be abuſed by fanaticiſm, how many innocent 


perſons have thoſe forms led to the ſcaffold in the heat 
of revolutions occaſioned by religion! James II. 


of all hopes of pardon), and that aſter their execution, their bo- 


dies ſhould be delivered to the ſurgeons, to be publicly diſſected. 


The earl of Ferrers was one of thoſe upon whom this puniſhment 
was inflicted. _ e 6 
* See Hoffman Lexic. 


+ Valeant emnia ad ſalutem innocentium, ſaid Cicero, ad oem in- 


nocentium, ad auxilium ca'amileſorum ; in periculum vero & per niciim 
e pudientur. All circumſtances ſhould be turned to the preſerva- 


tion of the innocent, to the aſſiſtance of the unfortunate ; but 
every thing that contributes to his danger and prejudice ſhould 


be avoided. Machiavel on the contrary afirmed, that“ the ex- 
ceſs of ſeverity falls only upon a few individuals; but an excefs 
of compaſſion expoſes all the innocent to thoſe violences which 

the law ought to prevens.” | 
abuſed 


13 
1 
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abuſed them by means of Jefferies the chancellos 
whom king William's apologiſts repreſent as a hired 
executioner, The earl of Bedford's fon had been one 
of his unhappy victims. In the midſt of the revolt 
of his whole kingdom, the imprudent monarch aſk. 
ing the advice of this unfortunate father: *I had for. 
merly a ſon, replied that nobleman ; he might hay: 
given you the baer which you aſk of me, and carry 
It into execution.” Ds hs 
J with ſurpriſe attended a trial at the court of 
King's Bench. The jurymen, who were placed upon 
a kind of amphitheatre, where they could ſee and 
hear every thing, ſeemed to conſiſt entirely of arti. 
ficers and tradeſmen, As ſoon as they were ſeated, 
one of the judges addreſſed himſelf to them in a long 
diſcourſe, in which he obſerved, that the law which 
called them to fit in judgment upon their peers, had 
its origin in ages, when frankneſs, integrity, and 
ſimplicity, reigned in conjunction with ignorance: 
that confidence in thoſe happy qualities had offered 


the legiſlators a reſource neceſſary at that time: that 


men having been afterwards tarther eniightencd, the 
law had notwithſtanding been continued, from a pre. 
ſumption that the paſſions would pes the moſt 
i auguſt uſe that men could make of their underftand- 
ing, in becoming arbiters of the lite and d-ath of their 


Sell rt" that though the times had changed, 


the motive of the law was ſtill the ſame, &c. This 
diſcourſe concluded with a recommendation to the 


jury to join, in diſcharging their preſent ducy, the 
| ſimplicity, frankneſs, and integrity of their anceltors 


to the knowledge which had been obrained in the 
following ages; in a word, by mcans of thejc great 


helps to ſuppreſs all undue pity, and the {ſeveral emo 


tions which the paſtions are capable of excitigg. 
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The priſoner was thereupon brought to the bar. 
After the ſame judge had made a ſpeech to him, the 
witneſſes appeared, and took an oath, holding their 


hands upon a New Teſtament which ſtood upon the 
bar. Tue culprit excepted againſt ſome witneſſes, 
who retired. Upon the depofition of each fact 


made by any of the witneſſes at the trial, the pri- 
ſoner interrogated him, denicd the fact, or explained 
it; and the witneſs either perſiſted in it, cr added 
ſome circumſtance to aggravate or diminiſh the 


charge. During theſe debares the judge and the jury, 


queſtioning the witneſſes and the priſoner whenever 
they faw occaſion, took notes of the whole proceed- 


ings. Each witneſs being thus re-examined and con- 


fronted by this fole a& and without judicial writing 

and the culprit having retired, the judge in a ſpeech 
ſummed up to the jury the whole charge, and the 
reſult of the depoſitions. He then quitted his ſeat 
and the jury went out of court into an apartment ad- 
joining, where they are ſhut up without bread or wa- 


ier, til the judge having received notice from them 


to return to his bench, hears their unanimous opi- 


nion concerning the innocence or guilt of the pri- 
loner. 


The jury are not always directed by motives of 


honour and conſcience. The law ordains the moſt 
levere puniſhments againſt thoſe who knowingly pre- 
varicate in that folemin office. They are declared out- 


laws, that is to ſay, incapable of all protection from 
the king or the law, infamous, unworthy of credit, 


diveſted of all the rights and incapacitated for all the 
duties of a citizen, Their goods are confiſcated, their 


houſes pulled down, their meadows dug, Their trees 


rooted up, and their bodies confined in perpetual | im- 
priſonment. The ſame puniſhments are by the law 
Yor. II. EE im- 
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inflicted on falſe witneſſes and thoſe who bring ca. 
lamnious accuſations of capital crimes” © 

Judges and jurics are not well agreed with regard 
to the duties of their office, The judge maintain; 
that the proceſs is made out by him in the preſence 
of the jury, whom he inſtructs how to form a deci. 
ſion of the cauſe, when he ſums up the evidence and 
gives his charge. The juries, on the contrary, main- 
tain that the whole procedure in all its branches is 
referred to them; that the judge aſſiſts merely that 
his preſence may awe the wirneſſes and the priloner 
with reſpect, and to aſſiſt the jury by his experience 
and knowledge of the law. This competition, and 
the rivalſhip which 1t occalions, rendering both 
judges and juries equally alert, put the law in the 
place of man: it is that which conducts the process 
and decides the cauſe. Man, on the contrary, ſup- 
plies the place of the law in thoſe countries which 
have borrowed their criminal forms from the pope' 
decretals: he is maſter of thoſe forms and of the va- 
rious terms which they are ſuſceptible of, either in 
charging or clearing the criminals : theſe he has the 
more at his diſpoſal, as the procedure is ſecret, and 
all the acts and inſtruments are at his diſcretion. 

The trial of an Engliſh peer is the moſt avgult act 
of criminal juſtice, TI had the ſatisfaction of aſſiſting 
at an act of this fort: juſtice there appears ſur- 
rounded with all the external pomp, which elſewhere 
accompanies the molt ſolemn acts of religion. 

Weſtminſter-hall is the ſcene of theſe "auguſt acts 
This is a ſpacious ſaloon, longer than the great hal 
of the Palais at Paris, and which appears ſtill more 
ſo, as it is not divided like the laſt into two walks. 
It is all wainſcoted *, and this wainſcot exhibi!s 


»All this wainſcot, covered over with Gothic ſculptures is 
of that fine ſort of wood which in time aflumes a yellow hue, a! 


Wien neither duſt nor ide can Rick. | to, "The wainſeoun! | 


oF 


up in the uſual manner; 


ol moſt of our ancient ephedra 


7 | without a continued culture. 
C. ataignier, Cheſnut- tree. 
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the boldneſs and lightneſs of ancient Gothic ſtruc- 


tures. It is the ſole remains of the ancient palace of 
Weſtminſter, which was built by the firſt Norman 
kings, and burnt down in the reign of Henry VIII. 
This hall, which is far from being dark, admits the 
day- light only by great calements placed in the 
roof . 

The trial of lord By ron for killing Mr. Chaworth 
in a duel +, was ordered, 
roner's inqueſt, by which he had been found guilty 


of murder; he was therefore ſummoned by the king 


to make his appearance, in order to be tried by his 
xcers, in Weſtminſter-hall. 


The houſe of lords gave orders that all the abſent 


peers ſhould be cited to affiſt at the trial, that the 
royal family ſhould be invited to it; 
chamberlain ſhould cauſe Weſtminſter- hall to be fitted 
and that the king ſhould 


that the lord 


be requeſted to fix the 16th of April for the opening 
of the court, and to name a lord high ſtew ard to ſu- 


: Arann the trial. 


8 is of chat ſame - fort of wood 
which is thought to be the cheſnut- tree. I notwithſtanding 


heard one of our firſt-rate naturaliſts affirm, that this wood is no- 
thing elſe but the oak; a tree formerly very common in our 
foreſts, when it was in fuch a manner negleQed, that it had time 
to arrive at its full growth, by extending its branches at the ex 


pence of whatever ſurrounded it. 


This hypotheſis appears to be 


much more probable than a ſappoſition that all our foreſts were 
originally compoſed of cheſnut-trees; that is to ſay, of trees 
of a nature foreign to our climate, in which they cannot thrive _ 
See the Ency clopedia, at the word. 


* This hall was pitched upon for the ſcene of the famous gun- 


85 powder- plot, which, though perhaps! imaginary, produced a real 
elftect in determining the irreſolute temper of james J. againſt bes 
> Roman Catholics, 
the mine of powder was ſaid to be. laid. 


J have ſeen the entrance of the cellar in which 


+} This duel was fought at night, in a tavern at Fall- Mall, by 


| 5 the dim light of a bit of candle, 
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ſummoned to attend: 
of April for the day on which the trial was ty 


miniſters. 
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In conſequence of this reſolution, the nobleman 10. 
cuſ:d was put under arreſt by the gentleman uſhe 


of the black rod, and ſent priſoner to the Tow 
of London; I witneſſes were cited, and all the peer; 


the king appointed the 16th 


commence, and created the lord chancellor lord high 
ſteward, 

This tribunal filled the whole extent of Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall. The bottom was taken up by two great 
boxes intended for the royal family and foreign 
Before theſe boxes ſtood the kings 
throne with a canopy over it. Two thirds of the 


hall were occupied on both ſides by an amphitheatre, 
divided into iix rows. 
was the place where the lord high ſteward was ſeated 
at the foot of the throne, and of the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal. 
throne, being ſomewhat raiſed and ſeparated by a 
bar from the peers encloſure, was the place where 


The area of that amphitheatre 


The part of the hall which faced the 


the accuſed lord was to make his appearance. 4 
the lower part of this bar were placed two benches 


ſeparated by a rail from the peer's encloſure. One 


was intended for the attorney and follicitor-general, 


who were to manage the proſecution ; the other 


for the family of the nobleman accuſed, and for his 
own attorney. Farther within the bar the clerk {at 


at a table, with all the papers relative to the proces. 


The hall, the throne, the benches, the bar it{cl!, 


and all the parts of this pompous decoration were co- 
vered with crimſon cloth. The expence of this de. 


coration was eſtimated at five thouſand pounds, The 
lord chamberlain, who had the direction of it, di. 


perſed amongſt the public four thouſand tickets, 
adorned with the arms of that nubleman, for as may 


ſpectators. Each of theſe tickets had three different 
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colours, to denote the three different fittings which 


the trial was to take up. | 

The court was opened on the 16 of April at 
ſeven o'clock in the morning. It would be hard to 
conceive a more brilliant meeting. It contained all 
the chief ladies of quality in the three kingdoms, 


part of whom were come up to London to accom- 


pany their huſbands or relations attending in parlia— 


ment, and the remainder to be preſent at this 1m- 


portant trial : none of thoſe ladies had negleRed 
her attire, or forgot her jewels, 

It was in this hall, and in the midſt of fach a con- 
courſe of ſpectators, that the trial of the unfo-tucate 
Charles I. was opened on the 20th of January 1649, 
Contemporary hiſtorians inform us, that the king 


being brought thither, the clerk of the court read 
the dil of indie cent, which was laid againſt that 


prince in the name of the people of England, 
when lady Fairfax *, wife to the general of the 


parliamentary troops, roſe up and interrupt: ted the 


clerk, crying out with a loud voice and great 


warmth, “„ They are lyars: the tenth part f the 
brople of England is not concerned in this Pare, 


cide: tis the work of the traitor Cromwell yonder.“ 
Cromwell bore this violent reproach without dilcover- 


ing the leaſt emotion, and the proceedings of the 
court went on. 


At the trial of lord Byron: the amphi theatre being 
flled without the leaſt confuſion +; the peers who. 


P That general, who was named 1 the firſt comm f. on- | 


ers, aſſiſted at none of theſe meetings. 
+ Many curious perſons made an effort to enter the hall, but 


the guards were inexorab'e in excluding” all who came without 


tickets, At the ſecond fitting, tickets were publicly fold for fix 


guineas a piece, and they found purchaſers. At the trial of lord 
Ferrers, a curious perſon who hid not been able to procure ad- 
mictance, got upon the leads, and fixed himiclt at one of the 


L 3 w in 
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had aſſembled in their houſe, entered the hall to the 
number of about 230 *. They walked two and tuo 
dreſſed uniformly in long red robes faced with er. 
mine: this proceſſion was terminated by the king's 
1 two brothers, by the judges and the lord high leu 
4 ard, who held in his hand a long white rod : this ls 
the badge of his dignity : he continued to hold it 
during the two fittings, The lord chamberlain, with | 
a rod of the ſame fort, but ſomewhat ſhorter, per- 
formed the office of maſter of the ceremonies. The 
0 | lord high ſteward placed himſelf at the foot of the 
I! throne upon a wool-pack, the judges ſeated them- 
ſelves upon ſacks of the ſame fort within hearing of 
the lord high ſteward, and the lords took their places 
upon benches placed on the right and the left fide of 
the bar, 
Upon entering the court to take their places, 26 
well as in their return to the houſe, each pair ot 
| theſe noblemen in paſſing by the throne, ſtopped, Þ _ 
| bowed, and with their bats ſaluted the royal majeſty, Þ * 
ſuppoſed to reſide there, though the king was not | 
preſent. The uniformity of dreſs in theſe noblemen 
did not extend to the head. Some of them wore 
their hair round, others long, ſome in bags, others 
imply Hed behind, There was e POE} 


r 8 rr 
- 2 Larne . — — 


windows in the roof, which give light to che hall upon the right 
ſide of the throne. Whilſt he was making an effort to fee, an 
iron rod upon which he leaned, broke, and he fell from a height 
of above forty feet upon the ſpectators, who filled the rows placed 
under the ſky- light. It ſeems to be a ſort of a miracle that no- 
body was either killed or wounded, and the curious gentleman 
occupied, during the remainder of the trial, the place he had ob- 
tained with ſo much hazard. 8 

AAt preſent they are computed at 235; ; three of the royal family, 

_ twenty-three dukes, a marquis, eighty-one earls, thirrteen vil- 
counts, ſixty-ſeven barons, twenty-ſix archbiſhops and biſhops, 
and ſixteen Scotch peers. Their number is always varying both 

1 by deaths and new creations, 
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in their hats: theſe were of all ſhapes and ſizes. 
With regard to the manner of ſaluting, or taking off 


their hats and putting them on, in general it was 
widely different from that which is learned at the 


ſchool of Malter, Marcel, and Gardel; for it diſco— 


vered in different gradations that pride which can 


neither ſtoop to dependance, nor eringe to any thing 
bordering on ſervile reſtraint. 55 
The court being met, the priſoner, who was 


come from the Tower with his equipage, appeared 
at the bar, He was dreſſed in deep mourning, 


and preceded by the gentleman uſher of the black 
rod, with a ſerjeant at arms on each ſide, holding 


an ax with the edge turned from him, and fol- 
lowed by a company of battle-axes: he fell upon 
his knees before the court and ſhed tears, with which 
a great number of the ſpectators mixed theirs, 
The trial was opened by a proclamation made by a 
herald, who Ranging upon a ſort of ſtool, cried out 


three times, O yes! laying a ſtrong emphaſis upon the 
firſt ſyllable of that word *. 
The lord high ſteward having addreſſed knife If to 


the priſoner at the bar, and laid before him the 
_ ſubſtance of the charge againſt him, he con- 


feſſed himſelf guilty of manſlaughter, and he was 


permitted to rite and continue ſtanding: a poſture. 
which he perſcyered in during the whole trial, He 


* Thoſe agli gentlemen who were ſo obliging as to inter- 
pret for me, conſidered this word only as an ancient exclamation 


conſecrated by. cuſtom, It is, doubtleſs, our ond word cy 2, liſten, 


hear, Thus in regiſtering bills in parliament, the royal aſſent is 


expreſſed in theſ- terms: Le roy J. weult, which the chancellor 
pronounces in a loud voice; and in that of the ſubſidy- bills, he 
expreſſes himſelf thus : Le vi mercie Jes bons ſujr2s de leur bruruc- 


luce & le weult, The language of the court of Common-Picas 


has retained a number of forms, which are fall either entirely, or 


in part, couched in that ancient Norman language, which Wil- 


liam the Conqueror had introduced into England, 


L 4 had 
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had by his ſide, for his counſel, Mr. Yorke, ſon to the 


late lord chancellor. Thar gentleman having lac. 
ficed to his attachment to Mr. Pitt's party the place of 
attorney- general, which he had filled with diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, had again mixed with the other barriſters *, 
and reſumed the functions of a private counſel. The 
unfortunate nobleman had likewiſe his attorney, and a 
ſort of a crier, who, with a voice reſembling that of 
Stentor, repeated phraſe by phraſe all that was laid 
by the witneſſes and the accuſed. 
They began with reading all the proceedings of the 
coroner, calculated to aſcertain the facts by a jury. 
The witneſſes who had before been heard, were at- 
terwards confronted with the accuſed, who ſtarted 
againſt moſt of them exceptions, which the court ad- 
mitted or rejected directly. The depoſitions of th ſe 
witneſſes admitted, were then read. The perſon who 
read them, made a pauſe at each phraſe : the acculed 
anſwered by word of mouth, aſked queſtions, and 
entered into a ſort of a converſation with the witneſs; 
notes were taken of all that was ſaid by the clerk of 
the crown, as well as of the queſtions aſked by lome 
of the peers. | 
Wiitneſſes were then heard. whom the accuſed had 
leave to produce to thoſe facts which tended to his 
Juſtification : the attorney-general did with reſpect to 
them, what the accuſed had done with to the wit- 
neſſes againſt him: the F queſtioned them Uke. 
wiſe. 
Such was our ancient juriſprudence in the method 
of laying the facts tending to the juſtification of the 
priſoner before a court : the judgment which directed 


* He was Jiſtinguiſhed from the other barriſters by the f1%- 
gown, which belongs only to the king's counſel, and which ke 
bad been permitted to retain by a N of precedency: 


the 
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ON ENGLAND. 153 
the re- examination and confrontation, ordained like- 
wiſe, that the perſon acculed might have leave to 


produce wicneſſes on his fide. By the ordinance of 
Cremieu, the lord chancellor Duprat inverted this 


order, which appeared to him to be too favourable 


to the accuſed, or which, perhaps, laid him under 


a conſtraint in ſome particular caſe. This inno- 


vation, confirmed by the ordinance of Villers-Cotte- 
rets, has regulated the diſpoſitions of the ordinance 
of 1670 upon this ſubject, without any intervention 


or obſervation of the magiltrates, to the examination 


of whom this ordinance was ſubmitted before its 
publication. 
The firſt fitting at the trial of lord Byron having 


lifted till ür o'clock. in the evening, the lord high 
ſteward put an end to it by proroguing the court to 


the day following, and the accuſed nobleman, con— 
ſtantly attended by the gentleman uſher of the 
black rod, was re- conducted to the Tower in his 
coach. 


ing opened with the ſame concourſe of ſpectators, the 


priſoner was again brought to the bar, ſurrounded by 
the ſame retinue which had accompanied him 
the day before, and two new witneſſes were heard, 
who had been cited and produced by the attorney- 
general. One of theſe witneſſes was the attorney 


that made the will of Mr. Chaworth, whoſe death 
gave occaſion to the trial, That witneſs depoſed, 


| "tha he had heard the dying man fay, that lord Byron 


had killed him. The accuſcd having replied to this 
depoſition, ſome of the lords roſe up and affirmed 


that the witneſs ſhovld be aſked, with what tone of 
voice that declaration had been made by the dying 
man, Whether it might reaſonably give room to a 


ſuſpicion that the deceaſed meant that his adverſary 
= had 


On the next day, which was the 1: 7th, the court be- 
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had uſed any foul play; in a word, that the witreſ 
ſhould declare what judgment he had put upon the 
meaning of that declaration. Other lords maintained, 
on the contrary, that the depoſition of each witnel; 
Mould be received ſuch as he delivered it, and taken 
in the ſenſe which it ſeemed immediately to offer: 
that the office of the judge being purely paſſiRve and 
confined to hearing the witneſſes, did not extend to 
queſtioning : finally, that in this particular caſe the 
judgment of the witneſs concerning the intention of 
the dying man, had no tendency either to prove the 
guilt of the priſoner or to clear him. Upon this de. 
bate the peers, in order to diſcuſs the matter more 
fully, quitted their ſeats, repaired to their houſe and 
the priſoner retired. They then returned, having 
come to a reſolution that the depoſition of the no- 
tary ſhould be received as he had given it; and that 
reſolution decided the point. The accuſed then ap- 
plied for and obtained leave to cauſe a memorial to 
be read in his defence. The rules and cuſtoms of 
trials allowed him only to make his defence v/v ve, 
but the weakneſs of his voice ſeemed to authoriſe his 
requeſt: the memorial was of great extent. The 
reading of it was followed by a ſpeech made by the 
lord high ſteward, who in recapitulating the articles of 
the accuſation, and comparing the proofs reſolting 
from the depoſitions of the witneſſes on the ſide of the 
crown or of the priſoner, either to prove the guilt of 
the latter, or to clear him, ſhewed the peers the 
point on which the cauſe turned, and put it in a 
light favourable to the priſoner. 
Such ſpeeches made extempore, and merely from 
minutes, can come only from men, who add to ac 
_ knowledged abilities, a habit of ſpeaking in public, 
and a conſummate knowledge of the law. 
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; coach brought him back to his own houſe, and 
on the 25th of the ſame month, five days after the 
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returned to their houſe, when the lords Pitten the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ſpeaking for his brethren, 
declared, that they declined taking any farther cog- 


© niſance of that affair, and that they choſe to retire, 
at the ſame time proteſting, that their retreat ſhould 


not be conſidered as any way ene the cauſe of 


the accuſed perion. 
The peers having then returned, he lord high 
ſteward ſucceſſively put the queſtion to each of them, 


whether the priſoner at the bar was Guilty or Not 
guilty; to which they unanimouſly anſwered, laying 
their hands upon their W Guilty of man- 
laughter. 


This done, the priſoner being brought back to 


the bar, pleaded the privilege granted in caſes of 
manſlaughter to Peers of the realm, by a law of Ed- 
' ward VI. By virtue of this law he was ſet at liberty, 


no ſentence being pronounced againſt him; his 


trial, I ſaw him amongſt the other peers at the houſe 


of lords, when they were debating on the regency 
bill. The lord high Reward terminated that of the 
grand tribunal or court of juſtice over which he pre- 


ſided, by breaking bis white wand and quitting his 


office, 


Lord Byron, after being "Rig acquitted, was 
liable, as I have been told, to be again proceeded 
againſt at the Old Bailey, at the ſellons held there 
by che commiſſioners of oyer and terminer. But the 
charge muſt have been brought againit him fix weeks 


after is acquittal, and could be brought only by the 


widow or the heir of the deceaſed, or by parties per- 


orally intereſted in the cauſe; in fine, this accuſu- 


tion is, with regard to its form, ſubject to a ſtrict 


ſeve⸗ 


y "W 


The attorney-general having been heard, the peers 
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Sky of language, in which the leaſt word altered 
or forgotten, annihilates and deſtroys the action. 
1 have already obſerved that in England, con- 


demnations reflect no infamy on the families of the 


perſons condemned. Eight days after the execution 


of the earl of Ferrers, his younger brother, who ſuc- 


ceeded him in his titles, took his ſeat in the houſe cf 
lords. This was the practice of ancient democracies 
in which a ſtate of perfect equality prevailed, and 


every citizen was the fon of his own merit; in which 


noble birth was of no value; 1n which men had nor 


the leaft idea of the point of honour ; in which, in a 
word, a General of reputation might receive, in a full 


council of war, a blow with a cane, without thinking 
himſelf obliged to revenge the affront : © inſtead ot 


_ puniſhing the children of criminals, we ſhould, ſaid 
Plato, praiſe them for not reſembling their en $99 


In China, on the contrary, the. 0 . 77 family of 1 


criminal is involved in his puniſhment. France docs 


not act in this reſpect either like the Chineſe or the 


Engliſh : vulgar prejudice there extends to the fa- 
mity of a criminal the infamy of a puniſhment, which 
he has either ſuffered or deſerved to ſuffer, This 


prejudice has its ſource in the French form of govern- 
ment, which as little reſembles that of England as 
the Chinefe : it is connected with that honour which, 


according to the maxim laid down by M. de Mon- 


teſquicu, © is the principle and ſoul of the mo— 


narchical government, which is to be found only in 


| Rates whoſe conſtitution is fixed, and whoſe laws are 
certain; which gives life to the whole body politic, 


to hws, to virtues themſelves : „which thovgh, phi- 
loſophically ſpeaking, falſe, is as uſeful to the pub— 
lic as true honour could be to the individuals poſſeſſed 
of it; which in fine is e unknown both in de. 


» Plat. de Leg. lib, ix. 


mocratical 


a footing of equality, and in deſpotic governments, 


in which all men are in ſuch a manner equal, becauſe 


they are all equally flaves, that their ente has 
often no term to expreis it &. 


In conſequence of this diſtinction the monarchical 


government has for its baſis the maxim: 


Summum crede nefas animam preferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas; 


And if there was a monarchy in which honour and 
the prejudices connected with it ſhould be reckoned 
as nothing, in which the ſons of a perſon executed, of 
a military man or a judge who did not know how to 


| brhave in a manner worthy of their ſtation, of a 


public extortioner, a fraudulent bankrupt, NC. 
mould be upon a level with other citizens, this mo- 


narchy would no longer have any fixed conſtitution: 
by loſing the point of honour it would be deprived of 


the equilibrium which ſupported it between two pre- 
cipices, namely, deſpotiſm and anarchy, which 
opens a road to democracy, The revolution would 
be complete if theſe ſame perſons, concealing their 
infamy by the inſolence of luxury +, were repeatedly 
ſeen with marks of diltincion, which would be re- 
| fuſed to men of irreproachable lives, who do not 


dazzle the eye by their outward appearance. As this | 
revolution would have an influence upon the man- 


ners of men in every circumſtance, and even upon 
eallantry itſelf; the Aae who compares mo- 
ES Ss” lp . 
* Spirit of Laws. Book i ili. 


+ Brave and Gram; vie, words which were often uſed in 3 
times in this ſenſe, are of a more antient date in the French lan- 
guage than brave and braweure which are derived from the. Italian. 


] dont know from which of the two the word 6raver is derived, 


which, perhaps, hgn:fhed originally 0 daxxle by a pride of: 4% %%. 
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mocratical ſtates, in which all the citizens are upon 


den 
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dern manners with antient prejudices would ex. 
claim: 
Beaux jours de la chevalerie, 
| Revencz, encor parmi nous: 
Revenez, galante folie, 
Amadis terribles & doux. 
Bright days of chivalry again 
Return amongſt the ſons of men; 
Return gallantry of knights 
Renown'd in tournaments and fights. 
The privilege poſſ-ſled by the Engliſh lords of being 


tried only by their own houſe, is, in the preſent ſtate 
of that kingdom, one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks 


which liberty could erect againſt arbitrary power. 


Every lord is the natural judge of each member of 
the upper houſe; the court can exclude none of 


them. It ſeldom happens that a priſoner of that 
claſs makes exceptions againſt any of his own body ; 
each peer, from a conſciouſneſs, declining to appear 


on trials, in which he might run the hazard of being 
excepted againſt. 


The lords aſſembled for a vial. never NT an oath 


like the juries ſummoned in criminal cauſes : they 


declare upon their honour that the priſoner is Guilty 
or Not guilty ; but their judgment, like that of other 


juries, ſhould be uniform and unanimous &. 


The parliament of England was originally com- 


poſed of ſuch of the barons or poſſeſſors of great 
fiefs, as the king thought proper to ſummon to that 
aſſembly. Mot of theſe poſſcſſors having loſt either 


their lives or eſtates in the wars of the red and white 


roſes, the ſmall number of antient families which eſcaped 


the general wreck, attached themſelves to the ſove- 
reign, who afterwards found them more devoted 


* This is a miſtake, a majority is ſufficient. T. 
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expect any grandeur and ſtability. 


Henry VII. and his ſucceſſors were indebted to 


the humble ſubmiſſion of thoſe that remained of the 
ancient barons, for that arbitrary power which con- 
temporary authors compare to the deſpotiſm eſta- 
bliſhed in Turkey and Ruſſia. If theſe princes re- 


vived ancient titles of peerage, it was in fayour of 
{crvants of a fidelity not to be ſhaken, or of fa- 


vourites who could not deviate from their duty with 
impunity z the ſovereigns to whom they owed their 
exaltation, had always among - the grandees ſure 


miniſters of their vengeance. Thus under Henry 
VIII. and his ſucceſſors, the chiefs of the parties 


which oppoſed the court, were alternately con— 


demned and executed. Thus died the famous 
earl of Eſſex: victim to the jealouſy of miniſters he 
was tried and condemned with all the uſual forms, by 


a jury of twenty-five peers choſen by his proſecutors. 

Such were the judgments which France afterwards 
ſaw during the adminiſtration of Richelieu, who was 
himſelf ſurpriſed at the addreſs of his commiſſioners 


in finding thoſe guilty whom he had put into their“ 


hands : fach have been the judgments of commiſ- 


ſioners in all ages and countriss. 
James I. his children, and their ts having 
filled the upper houſe with lords of their own crea- 


tion, who had a right to fit in judgment upon their 


peers, the court found itſelf diweſted of the imme- 


dlate influence which it had in theſe judgments: at 


Preſent the king can neither ruin nor arbitrarily pu- 


niſh a peer, who has incurred his diſgrace: this want 
of power in the prince is become one of the Capital 
articles of national liberty. Nothing now remains 


ſub- | 


and ſubmiſſive to his will, as they had learned by 
the experience and example of former times, that it 
was only under the ſhelter of the throne they could 
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ſubject to court influence, but the fentence of 3 


court-martial. Admiral Byng experienced the in. 
_ fluence of the court upon the deciſion of commif. 


ſioners of its own chuſing. The commiſſioner; 
whilſt they condemned the admiral, declared him an 


object of mercy in that very ſentence, and to acquit their 
conſciences wrote to the king, requeſting his majeſty 
in the moſt preſſing and earneſt manner to pardon 


him, and repreſenting it as an act of juſtice to com. 
ply with their petition. In ſpight of theſe repreſen- 
tations and intreaties, the ſentence was executed, af. 


ter having been declared legal by the twelve judges, 


to whoſe opinion it was referred by the court. It 


was neceſſary that a ſtriking example ſhould be made, 


in order to reſtore ſubordination : this produced al 
the effect that could be expected from it: but hoy 


great the conſequence of ſuch Spes wich regard to 
national liberty! 


This liberty extends to the lower claſs of people 


according to circumſtances. All London rung when 


J arrived there, with a verdict which had been given 


againſt lord Hallifax, ſecretary of ſtate, in Favour 


of the author, printer, and hawkers of the Monitor, 


a weekly paper, in which that miniſter was perſonally 


attacked and reflected upon. Theſe perſons being 


ſeized and impriſoned, commenced a Jaw-ſuit again 


the miniſter, and brought the cauſe before the court 


of Common-pleas, where it was ſolemnly tried. At 


laſt the miniſter was, by the jury fined in a very 


conſiderable ſum to the author of the Monitor, with 
proportionable damages to the printer and the 


hawkers. The verdict given againſt them, when 
tried before in the King's Bench, had been by that 


court declared conformable to law; but they had | 


been detained longer than was Anne neceſſary, 
before they were examined; the want of this forma- 


lity 


ON ENGLAND. 1617 


ty ſerved as a pretext to the action againſt my 


lord Hallifax, and a foundation to the verdict 
1 given in their favour. The laws which they reſted 
© their cauſe upon, were of a very antient date; 


7 
Z 


many accuſed perſons had in vain applied to have 
them put in execution, but circumſtances were 
not then ſo favourable as in the preſent caſe. If 
mis judgment ſhould not be conſidered hereafter 
ee it will at leaſt be a warning to the 


© judges to examine acculed perions within the term 


- preſcribed by the law: 


King James I. well aware of the importance of 


4 theſe maxims, obſerved, that as God governs the 


. 


world by the ordinary courſe of nature, kings ſhould 


} in like manner govern their dominions by the ordi- 


| vary courſe of Juſtice; and as ſeldom aſſume the 
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ee of inverting that order, as God rarely exerts 
his omnipotence in working miracles. 

The judgment pronounced againſt lord Hallifax 
* ſhews how much the liberty of the nation has gained 
ene ſince the reign of Charles II. That prince ſee- 
ing a man in the pillory, aſked what crime he had 
committed. He was anſwered, that the man ſtood 
there for having libelled his majeſty's miniſters, 


Why did he not write againlt me ? replied the king, 


he might have done that with impunity. 

Deliberate murder is, as J have already obſerved, 
unpardonable amongſt the Engliſh, whoſe abhorrence 
for that crime has been confirmed by reading the Bible, 
ſince it is become the general book of the nation, The 


| King, in this reſpect, regulates his conduct by the 


maxim laid down by Bodin for all ſovereigns : © they 
may, ſays that author, remit the puniſhments in- 
fl.cted by their ordinances, but not thoſe ordained 


by the laws of God; no more than they are autho- 
|. flea to exempt their ſubjects from o obeying that law | 
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by which they are themſelves bound. If the magi. 
| ſtrate who diſpenſes with the law of his ſovereign, 


deſerves capital puniſhment ; how can it be lawful for 


the ſovereign, who is God's magiſtrate, to exempt 
bis ſubjects from obſerving the divine law. The 
monarch cannot diſpenſe with the civil intereſt of his 


ſubject; favours conferred by him muſt not encroach 


upon the rights of others: how can he then diſpenſe 
with the intereſt and the rights of God!?“ 

In Engliſh courts of juſtice, the queſtion or torture 
is baniſhed from criminal proceſſes. I wanted to 
know, 1. Whether it had been formerly in uſe: 2, 
Admitting this ſuppoſition, I was deſirous of being 


informed when it was aboliſhed : 3. Whether ir 


was aboliſhed by being diſuſed, or by an expreſs 
law: 4. Whether that law is known, and what is the 
date of it: g. Whether the practice is the ſame in 


this reſpect throughout all Great Britain. After 
having, to no purpoſe, propoſed theſe queſtions to | 


ſome lawyers, whoſe knowledge is confined to the 
preſent practice, I was favoured by one of the firſt 
men in the profeſſion with the following memorial, 
which I ſhall here preſent the reader. 


„„ The queſtion or torture was introduced with the 


civil law amongſt the nations deſcended from the 


ancient Germans; the uſe of it was unknown in the 


ancient feudal law, As the civil law never obtained 
in England, the queſtion never was received in that 


kingdom, and there are, of conſequence, but fer 


tracts extant upon that ſubject. The laws of Eng- 


land are ſo averſe to this practice, that a criminal 
detained in priſon, is not to be loaded with any mgre 


chains than are abſolutely neceſſary to prevent bis 
making his eſcape; and even in antient days gaol- 


ers were not allowed to throw the priſoners 


into irons. One of our moſt antient authors, 
4 Horne, 
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Horne, in his Mirror of Juſtice (chap. 9. . * 


art. 34) ſays: it is an abuſe that a priſoner ſhould 


be loaded with irons, or put to any pain before he 


is attainted or convicted of felony.” This author 
lived in the reign of Edward J. Sir Edward Coke, 
our oracle, ſpcaks of it only in one place, which 13 


the ſecond volume of his Inftitutes, fol. 33. The 
law requires, ſays he, that a priſoner ſhould be kept | 
in ſalvd et ard cuſtodid, without ſuffering any pain or 


torture, He adds, that in tne reign of Henry VI. 


the duke of Exeter, the duke of Suffolk, and others 


had a deſire to introduce the Roman law, and that 
they began by placing in the Tower an inſtrumeut to 


give the queſtion with, called in Engliſh a rack, but 
that it went no farther, He cites the 22d chapter 

of Forteſcue, De laudibus legum Anglize, in which that 

author (chancellor to the prince of Wales, ſon to 
Henry VI. whom he followed to France, when the 
houſe of York prevailed) enlarges upon the pre- 
eminence of the Engliſh laws above all others in this 
particular, that they admit not of the torture. He 
| concludes by obſerving, that there is no opinion or 
| Judicial ſentence in our books which authoriſes theſe 

What has been ſaid is ſufficient to prove, 
that there never was in this country any torture, to 
force a perſon accuſed to confels his crime or  Ciſcover 


torments. 


his accomplices. 


We cannot ſay ſo much with regard to Scotland. 
More uſed than we are to the Roman law (un qui- 


Feud. . 2. 


dem edofii & in eo inſtitu) ſays Craig, 
tit. 2, . 8 (d prope nolentes, cum proprio Jure ſcripto 


deſtituantur, ſold nature benignitate aut ipſius juris dig- 
nitate inducti). They felt the bitter effects of this 


before the union of Scotland and England. They 


compelled the accuſed to confeſs their crimes by theſe 
tortures. The queſtion was given by putting the legs 
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of the perſon accuſed into boots either of iron or 
wood ; wedges were then driven down between the 
leg and the boot; ſometimes the thumbs were preſſed 
hard between two irons. Burnet mentions the tor- 
ture of the boots in the Hiſtory of his Own Times. In 
the ſeventh year of the reign of queen Anne the 
queſtion was abolithed in Scorland (7 Ann. c. 72.) by 
an act intended to cement the union. 

* AThoſe who are not acquainted with our laws, per. 


haps ran into an error, when they heard mention 


made of the peine forte & dure, and no doubt took it 
for a ſpecies of queſtion; but it is a puniſhment in- 
flicted for contumacy, and not a torture to force 
confeſſion, When the perſon accuſed refuſes to 


plead, that is to anſwer the queſtion, Guilty, or 


not guilty ? the judge after having exhorted him 
to anſwer, and repreſented to him the conſequences 
of his declining it, pronounces this fentence: 
Ducatur in priſonam (this expreſſion has been retained 
in Engliſh) & ibidem nudus ponatur ad terram ſuper 
dorſum ſuum direfe jacens, & foramen in terra ſub ei 
capite fat, & caput ejus in eodem ponatur, & ſuper 


| corpus ejus ubilibet ponatur tantum de petris et ferro 


quantum porlare Poteſt, et plus; guamdiu vivit, habeat 


die pane et aqud peſſimis et priſonæ ejus Prorimis, & illi 


die qud comedit non bibat, atque illd die qud bibit non co- 
medat, fic vivendo quouſque mortuus fuerit. Let him 
be conducted into priſon, and there laid naked 


upon his back, and a hole made in the ground 


under his head, and his head put into the ſame 
and let there be laid upon every part of his body 
as great a quantity of ſtones and iron as he is able 
to bear, and more; fo long as he lives let him 


have the very worſt fort of bread and water, and 
ſuch as are to be found neareſt to his priſon; and on 


the day that he eats let him not drink, and on ba 
y 
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day that he drinks let him not eat, continuing in this 


manner till he dies.” This ſentence being once pro- 
nounced, the perſon accuſed cannot get it remitted 
by conſenting to plead, it mult be carried into exe- 
cution. It has ſometimes happened that judges, to 
avoid pronouncing this rigorous ſentence, have, af- 


ter having exhauſted themſelves in perſuaſions, g given 


orders that the thumbs of the priſoner ſhould be 


ſqueezed to compel him to ſpeak; but they were 


not authoriſed to purſue this meaſure. 


« When a perſon accuſed of high treaſon refuſed Fo 


plead, the ſentence ordained againlt traitors was 


pronounced againſt him as one convicted; if the 


crime was not ſuch as deſerved to be puniſhed with 
death, he was condemned to the puniſhment in- 


flicted by law. Theſe two caſes are Tg out of 


the general rule. 


The piene forte et dure, or the rigorous and & 
vere puniſhment, which has been looked upon as a 
ſpecies of torture, and which ſeems unfit to have ever 


been employed, had this advantage, that the criminal 
dying in this manner without being attainteq, his 
goods were not forfeited to the crown.” _ 


« I was told, that in 1745, one of the principal per- 
ſons concerned in the rebellion ſubmitted to be preſſed 


to death, that his family might not loſe his eſtate, 


To conclude, ſays Sir Thomas Smith, in his Trea- 


tiſe De Republica Anglicanà, it is ſufficient that the 
queſtion has been a low and ſervile method of extort- 


ing from ſlaves a confeſſion of their guilt: it is un- 


neceſſary to ſeek for any other reaſon of the antipa- 


thy of the Engliſh to that practice. What ſervice 
can the ſtate expect from a man mutilated by torture? 


If he be innocent, what indemnity can compenſate 


this mutilation ?. If he be guilty, Why! 18 he nn ; 
M 3 | bes 
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before his crime is known? Add to this, that the 

Engliſh, who little value death, are exceeding ſerſi. 

ble to pain: it is playing a ſure game to put them to 

the torture: whether guilty, or not, they will confck 
any thing that is laid to their charge. Condemned 
criminals go to death with an ntrepidity unparal. 
leled in any other country, and which is a ſpectacle 
of great utility to the people. With what eye on the 
contrary, would they behold the prince and the judges, 
who ſhould eſtabliſh a ſpecies of cruclty ſo oppoſite 
to the genius of the nation? 

« With regard to the queſtion which is given before 
the execution of the ſentence, in order to make a dil. 
covery of the accomplices, what jury would condemn. 
their peers, if they knew that their ſentence is likely 
to conſign them to a thouſand torments previous to 

death? The moſt ancient ſovereigns of England avail- 
ing themſelves of the contempt of the Engliſh for 

death, have reſpected their averſion for ſervile pu- 

niſhments : they made ſoldiers of thoſe, who, ſctting 
no value upon their lives, have ſhewn themſelves 

ſenſible only of 1 ignominy and diſgrace.“ 

Criminal juſtice is exceeding fimple in England 
with regard to part of the forms preſcribed by our 
ordinances relative to forgery : no note or draught can 

be proceeded againſt as counterfeit, till ſome attempt 
has been made to negotiate it; otherwiſe the bare de- 

nial of knowing it ſuperſedes all contrary proofs. 

I ſhall now ſpeak of thoſe courts in which juſtice 
is adminiſtered, not to enter into a detail of their de- 

partments and their juriſdiction; this is to be found 
in all the deſcriptions of England; and M. de Real 

has given it in his great work on government. 

It will be ſufficient for me to recollect what I have 

ſeen, the particulars that ſtruck me moſt, and the 

Inquiries which J made upon the pot. 

Theſe 
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Theſe courts are four in number, the court of 
Chancery, the King's-Bench, the Common-Pleas, and 
the Exchequer. They have each of them a tribunal 
upon the ſame floor, and joining with Weſtminſter- 
hall, from which they are ſeparated by a large cur- 


rain, which ſupplies the place of a door*, The 


court of Exchequer communicates with the porch of 
that hall by a great ſtair-caſe, to which the poverty 
of the building is conformable, though we are given 
to underſtand by the late inſcription, that it 1s the 
effect of queen Elizabeth's magnificence. 

The three other courts are uniformly compoſed of 
a tribunal capable of holding five or ſix perſons, a 
bar for the clerks, a box, in which ſtands the 


 door-keeper, and four benches placed in the form of 


an amphitheatre fronting the tribunal, each capa- 


ble of holding twelve perſons. The incloſure, which 
ſeparates them from the tribunal, is but four or five 


feet long. ED 

Each of theſe tribunals has upon it three ſtatues 
as big as the life, repreſenting three of the ancient 
kings of England, who had moſt ſignalized them- 
ſelves for their love of juſtice : theſe are wooden ſta- 


tues, made in the reign of Henry VII. conſequently | 
Gothic, and appear to have been caſt in the ſame 


--mould; - | 


The back of each tribunal is adorned with a great 


piece of blue tapeſtry, embroidered with flower- de- 


luces: ir has in the middle the arms of England. 
Theſe hangings have the ſame ſort of work, and 


the ſame kind of lace as the arms of France, which 


hang up in the great chamber of the parlia- 


5 When the chancellor paſſes through Weſtminſter-hall, he 
ſtops oppoſite to each court, the curtain is undrawn, and he ſa- 
5 lutes the judges, Who riſe and Pay him the ſame compliment. 2 
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ment of Paris; but how great a difference is there in 
the deſign and the execution! the very tapeſtry hang. 


ing of the evurt of Chancery, which was furbimed 


up in the preſent reign, has, doubtleſs, been exe. 
cuted upon ſome old pattern The name of his mz. 
jeſty, which it bears, as the old ones have thoſe of 
the kings who cauſed them to be manufactured, is x 
Gothic ſuperfluity, and a method ſomewhat ſordid of 
ſhewing what prince was at the expence of it. 
Upon a table covered with a piece of tapeſtry of 
the lame fort, are placed five or ſix volumes in folio, 
containing, a collection of Engliſh laws and ſta- 


tutes, which every perſon who commences a law.“ 


ſuit 1s at liberty to appeal to*, The buſineſs of 
magiſtrates is to decide by theſe ſtatutes according 
to the rigour and letter of the law, without ex- 
tending, limiting, modifying, or interpreting them: 


they are the only oracle, the ſole and ſupreme 


Judge which pronounces and decides. Their autho- 
rity is ſuperior to that of the magiſtrates, whoſe bu. 
ſineſs is confined entirely to the application of them. 
Sciant judices, ſaid Bacon to the Engliſh judges, . 
Jus dicere, non jus dare; leges interpretart, non condere. 


Serm. Fidel. c. 54. Nothing is wanting to theſe 


laws, but to extend to all caſes and all circumſtances. 
Hence almoſt all trials in England turn upon the 
queſtion of fact, that is to ſay, upon the queſtion, 
whether the matrer which gave occaſion to the ſuir, 
is, or is not, decided by ſuch or ſuch a law. With 


regard to the fact conſidered in itſelf, if the parties 


cannot compromiſe the Matter, the Juries decide It 
even in civil affairs. 


When a party appeals to a precedent, which he thinks 
may ſerve his cauſe, recourſe is had to the minutes of theſe Juage 
ments, filed according IRR, 
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ON ENGLAND. 169 


We have ſtill in France the report of prudent 


men, a weak remnant of that ancient juriſprudence. 


Our old French law was, in this reſpect, the ſame 


with that of England. The eſtabliſhment of com- 


munities in the xith and 12th centuries, gave the 
cities their juries, that is to ſay, a body of men, whom 


they choſe from amongſt the common people, reſem- 


bling the tribunal called the Court of Peers, to whom 


the diſputes of the nobility were referred: the ſove- 


reign, or grand vaſſal, preſided over this court in per- 


ſon; and over the body of jurymen by his bailiff. The 


hiſtories of our different provinces leave no doubt with 
regard to this regulation; but none is clearer in this 


reſpect than that of the county of Auxerre, compiled 
by the Abbe le Bœuf. We may, upon this ſubject, 


conſult the ordonnance of John de Chalons, of the 


year 1319, relative to thoſe which Peter de Courtenay, 


and the counteſs Matilda, had already granted to the 
inhabitants of Auxerre, in 1194, and 1223. Peter 
de Courtenay declares, that if the twelve jurymen, 
choſen by the inhabitants, happen to be of the ſame 
opinion, the bailiff or provoſt, {hall be obliged to 


judge in conformity to it, though he ſhould be of 


2 different opinion himſelf; and that this judgment 
ſhall be called the court's ſentence. He declares, at the 


fame time, that he ſhall not have it in his power to 
impriſon any citizen, nor ſeize his poſſeſſions, baniſh 
him from Auxerre, or cauſe him to be put co the ror- 
ture, if the twelve jurymen, or at leaſt a majority of 
them, do not conſent to it. If in theſe cales, adds 


the ordonnance, any of theſe jurymen happens to be 
related to the accuſed, in the ſecond or third degree, 


he 18 not qualiſied to take cognizance of the affair, 


and he ſhould ſubſtitute, in his place, ſome other . 
perſon, wha 1s not a relation, and who ſhould ſwear 


upon 
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upon the Evangeliſts, that he will fill the place of the 
perſon excepted againſt, as he would have ſilled it 
himſelf if he had not been a relation. 


In criminal cauſes, the whole is determined by the 
juries; and the counſel, whole aſſiſtance the priſoner 


is allowed to have recourſe to, ſhould confine hiqiſclf 
to evade, if poſſible, the deciſion of the law. 
Laws ſo inflexible, demand, indeed, ſome miti- 


| gation, Thus the Romans judged, who, for a long 
time, knew no other juſtice but what conſiſted in 
the rigid and literal obſervance of their primary laws, 


At length they became ſenſible, that the law judging 


only by general principles, ſhould ſometimes he mo- 
derated, in particular caſes, by that equity which 


ſprings from the variety and diverſity of circumſtances, 
They created pretors, to whom they aſſigned the cog- 
nizance of certain actions condemned by the lay, 


but favoured by equity, ſuch as entire reſtitutions, | 


exceptions of deceit, of fear, of minority, law-ſuits 
concerning wills, ſubſtitutions, &c. With regard to 


theſe caſes, the parties found in the pretor's court a 


mitigation of the rigour of the law. 


The lord chancellor is in England what the pretor 


was at Rome: his court, which he holds by himſelf, 


and the appeals from which are carried into the houſe 
of lords, is called a Court of Equity. All cauſes 


are tried by hearings, as at other tribunals, after the 


action has been admitted upon a bill, in which the 
party petitions the lord chancellor to grant him, by 
right and equity, that aſſiſtance which the Jaws fe. 


fuſe him. 


I attended in this court a coil highly important 
with regard to its object. Lord Bath, who long 


played in England the fame part which Mr. Pitt acted 


Eitel, died immenſely rich, having ſurvived = 
only 
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only ſon who had vlanged | into the moſt extravagant 


EXPENCES : the wealth of the father, and the expecta- 


tion of the ſucceſſion, facilitated to the ſon the 


means of borrowing money on all ſides ; but his pre- 
mature death fruſtrated his creditors, and left them 


greatly to ſeek. Upon the deceaſe of the father, they 
required, in oppolition to his will, that the fortune 
of the fon ſhould be made over to them. 1 heard 


this cauſe pleaded, The lord chancellor, ſeated alone 


upon his tribunal], liſtened to the counſel, queſtioned 
them alternately, preſſed them with regard to the 


principal facts, made them contradict each other, as 
well concerning facts as circumſtances, and took notes 


of the proceedings. In the courſe of the pleadings, 


from briefs or memorials, of which I have made 


mention, written upon three or four great ſheets 
of paper, Mr. Yorke, ſon to the late lord chancel- 
lor, ſpeaking for the creditors, cited in their fa- 
vour a deciſion of his father, which he affirmed to 
have been made in a cauſe exactly ſimilar. The 


chancellor affirmed, that the caſes had not the leaſt 


reſemblance, and proved his aſſertion by compar- 


ing them; in fine, having liſtened to the diſcuſſion 


of the Des with as ark patience as earneſtneſs, he, 


decided it by declaring, that, according to his opi- 
nion, the creditors demand could not be admitted: 
It is in theſe terms the chancellor decides caulcs. 

It is eaſy to ſee how far this great magiſtrate 


might abuſe his truſt, if he were acceſſible to cor- 


ruption, That was the crime of the famous chan- 
cellor lord Bacon. Nobody ever ſhewed himſelf ſo 
diſintereſted in that high office as the famous Sir 


Thomas More, who replied to the complaints of his 


wife and children: * Let me alone: your reputation 


and my lie are concerned: you will be rich in the 


bleſ- 
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99 


bleſſings of God and man.” The authors who 


have written his life, inform us, that a nobleman 


who had a cauſe depending in chancery, having 
preſented him with two filver flaſks of exquiſite work- 
manſhip, More ſent for his butler, and ſaid to him: 
„ Carry that man into wy cellar, and fill his two 
flaſks with my beſt wine,” Friend,“ ſaid he then 
to the perſon who brought them, „ tell your mat- 
ter, that I beg he would not ſpare my wine if he 
me 67 

The high office of lord chancellor is generally the 
reward of merit: if court-favour ſometimes diſpoſcs 

of this poſt, it is by ſingling out amongſt men of 
the moſt conſummate knowledge of the law, the 


moſt extraordinary talents for eloquence, and the 


greateſt practice in all the functions of magiſtracy. 
Its yearly income is y000l. fixed, without copriling 
the perquilites of the great ſeal. 

It exacts from the perſon inveſted with it a con- 
tinual application and labour. Public and private 
audiences, the examination of petitions which ſhould 


never be admitted till the cauſe is thoroughly known, 


the keeping of the great ſeal, the preſiding as 
ſpeaker in the upper houſe of parliament, the 
aſſiſting at the privy council and at all the public 
ceremonies and formalities, the vice- preſidentſhip of 
the exchequer, the diſcuſſion and examination of appeais 
to parliament: ſuch are the functions, the continued 


ſucceſſion of which fills every moment of this magit- 
trate's life. Of all the lord chancellors of England none 
of them has ſhone with ſuch a luſtre and ſuperiority as 


the late lord Hardwicke, whoſe brilliant and nu— 


merous poſterity are at this day poſſc ſſed of ſeveral of 


the chief ls re in the Rate, 


This 
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# This oreat magiſtrate, who was born at Dover, 1 
” owed his fortune to his own merit, which, from a low 1 
5 beginning, led him to that high office through all the 1 
intermediate polts of the robe and magiſtracy. Not- 1 FH 
| withſtanding the importance and multiplicity of his bY 
| occupations he contrived to fave an hour or two Wh 
| each day, and theſe hours thus ſtolen he employed N 
in reading ſome firſt-rate author. In this manner 2M 
did he in the ſpace of three years, peruſe the whole 1 
Hiſtory of Thuanus, inſerting in the margin obſer— "on 
vations upon ſuch parts as appeared to him molt in- 1h 
tereſting: this ſtudy was a recreation to him, 1 
though it would have been a laborious occupa- - ka 
tion for weaker heads than his. I exiſt all day = 

for the whole kingdom, ſaid he to a ſecret con- \ | 
fident of his amulements ; it is but juſt that the OY "3 
whole kingdom ſhould grant me at leaſt an hour, (| 
during which I may exiſt for myſelf.” Who is not q 


acquainted with the excellent works of More, Bacon, | N 


and Clarendon; the agreeableneſs, depth, and ex- of 
tent of which are ſuch, that one would | imagine their I 
authors to have been abſolute maſters of their lei- N 
ſure? | | | i Nil 
The chancellors of England, are generally ra! ſd Z 1 | 
the dignity of a peerage ; this employment is a ſort of —_ [ 
leminary to the houſe of lords, which does them ho- WW! 


nour by ſupplying them with members of tried merit. 
In ſpight of Caſtillian prejudices, this cuſtom has ob- 
rained at the court of Spain in favour of ſuch per- 
ſons as have done the ſtate either long or ſhining ſer- 
vices; and theſe titles, whilſt they perpetuate the 
memory of ſervices, reflect on thoſe to whom they 
are granted, and on their deſcendants, à luſtre 
infinitely ſuperior to that which they might acquire 
by vain 8 

Next 
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Next to the lord chancellor comes the lord chief 


juitice of the court of King's Bench, ſo called either 


becauſe all civil or criminal affairs, which are pro- 
ſecuted in the king's name, muſt be brought be. 


fore this tribunal, or becauſe the kings ſat there at 
the times that they adminiſtered juſtice in perſon. 


Mr. Murray, honoured with the peerage by the 


title of lord Mansfield, preſides in this court. 


have already mentioned his talent for ſpeaking, a ta- 
lent ſupported by all the external graces of figure, 


which are capable of adorning without leſſening the 
3 of the magiſtrate. 


The court of King s Bench conſiſts only of four 
judges, compriſing the lord chief Jultice, whoſe ſa- 


lary amounts to four theuſand pounds a year. The 
falaries of the other judges are two thouſand pounds 
a year each, Juſtice is hkewile adminiſtered at the 
court of Common-pleas, where all cauſes between 


private perſons are tried according to the rigour of 


the laws. The lord chief juſtice of the court of 
Common pleas was Mr. Pratt, who has ſince been 


dignified with the peerage, and is now lord Camden, 


The faces of the two lord chief juſtices ſuited but 
ill with their departments: that of lord Camden de- 


noted a criminal judge, that of lord Mansfield a judge 
altogether civil: with regard to the parties which 


they adhered to, the difference between them was 
exactly that remarked by Mr. Addiſon in his Spec- 
tator: lord Camden was devoted to Mr. Pitt, the 


miniſterial party: had for one of Its chief ſupports 
lord Mansfield, 5 

The lawyers who attend the Court of Common- 
Pleas with the title of ſerjeants at law, are all ad- 
mitted by the ſovereign. 
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” Excepting the circumſtance of keeping the ſeals, 
the twelve judges have the ſame functions as the lord 
chancellor, and over and above thole, they have pe- 


riodical ſeſſions in ſeveral juriſdictions in London, 
and the aſſizes which they hold in the country, where 
they decide all cauſes upon the ſpot “. 

In a word, theſe twelve judges, and the lord chan- 


cellor, perform in England all the functions, which 


the parliaments, the maſters of _ requeſts, and the 


' counſellors of ſtate, choſen from amongſt the gen- 


tlemen of the long robe, are ſcarce able to perform 


in France; the chancellor at the ſame time attends 
all the ſeſſions of the upper-houſe, and conducts its 


operations. 


Their courts, which are by no means ſtriking in 


their decorations, are reduced by Engliſh liberty 


to depend upon their intrinſic dignity. Spectators 
ſcat themſelves with very little ceremony, I 
have ſeen, when there was a croud there, young per- 
ſons with frocks as dirty as thoſe who walk the ſtreets 
of London, fill two or three vacant places cloſe to the 
lord chief juſticſG. 5 — 


The judges, whilſt they ſit upon the bench, have 


preſented to them every day large noſegays, and theſe 


lupply the place of the perquiſites, which ſuch 


magiſtrates receive in other countries . 


It is true, that as their places are not purchaſed, 
they have no manner of right to ſell what they never 


bought. 


* Loyſeay, in his Treatiſe concerning Lordſhips, Lib. VIII. 
n. 48. infers from theſe aſſizes, from their form and their objects, 
the conformity between the antient judicial forms of France, and 


the preſent forms of the Engliſh, who have borrowed them from 


us, as well as the ancient laws by which they are governed at this 


day. . 
4 In the parliaments of France, noſegays were in the ſame man- 
ner diſtributed to the judges, and this diſtribution was called the 


* 


Siving of roſes, See the Hiſflory of the Parliament, „„ 
| The 
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The judges are choſen from amongſt the ſerjeants 
at law: theſe ſerjeants retain not only the enormous 
periwigs worn by the magiſtrates of France at the 
beginning of the preſent century; but, as a mark of 
their original condition, they wear a piece of black 
talfety, called a coif, upon the top of the perivig. 
1 was informed, that the ſerjeants at law, and the 
Judges, have retained this whimſical ornament, in 
commemoration of their predeceſtors being formerly 


choſen from amongſt the molt eminent of the cleroy, 


The knowledge of the law is, in England, one of 


the high roads to wealth and preferment ; this road 
is in conſequence taken by ſuch younger brothers of 
the beſt families in the three kingdoms, as are men 


of genius, and have a turn for ſtudy. The drudgery 


neceſſary for the acquiſition of this knowledge is as dil. 
guſting as arduous. Chichanery has likewiſe in Eng- 
land a language peculiar to itſelf, very different from 
that which obtains in common uſe; z It turns uon 
ſtrict forms, which add to Saxon barbarlltn all the 
Norman quibbles. 


The profeſſion of a barriſter affords an henourable 
and even 2 comfortable ſituation in life to thoſe wha 


after having ſurmounted the difficulties which Aten 
the ſtudy of the law, have a good deal of practice, 


though deſii-ute of ſuch abilities as might raite them 


to the bigheft dignities of the late. Conſulrations 


writings, pleadings, colt very dear, the labour being 
eſtimated by the peri! picuity and fe lidity, not by the 
number and prolixity of the writings, 


Whatever relates to the preparing of the procels, 
is the department of the attornies“. Each court 


* „ Attornies and counſellors are indie Bae called by this 
name in the antient Norman laws, See Ducange, at the Word 
A{turnati, and Mr. Howard's Obleryations upon Line tony 
"Ns 190. In h1s bull againkt rolling abbelles, inſerted In the 
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has a number belonging to it, who are admitted by 


the judges, The attorneys wear no gowns, 


The court of Fxcheguer, which conſiſts of four 
judges, called the Barons of the Exche quer, 5 ber forms 
all the functions divided in other countries between 
the court of aids, the chamber of accounts, and the 
mint: whatever concerns the intereſts of the king, 
thoſe of the crown, and the treaſury, belongs to this 
jurifaiQuion, Thee judges have the fame ſalaries 


with thoſe of the Common Pleas, 3co0 a year the 


chief, end the others 20co. To the department of 
the court of Exchequer likewiſe belong all ſuch 
caules as are attended with fines, ſuch as accufaticn- 
bills and n for the reſtoring, cf op Et alie- 


na: ions made without the permif on of the prince; 
8 


in fine, ae, proclamations, diſburfements, 
cuſtoms, &c. What concerns the king's affairs is 
managed in each of thele cour ts by an attorney-gene- 


ral 100 a ſollieitor- general. 


Lawyers are educated and reſide. in the inns . 


court, viz. the two Temples, Grays-inn, and Lin- 


colns- inn. Theſe ſocieties are at L onden the ſame 


to the gentlemen of the long robe, as tlie houſes and 


college >s of Sorbonne and N avarre are to divines: 


they have like them regular revenues “, and the 


adminiſtration of them is regulated by nearly the ſame 


laws. Admiſſion into the fociety of the ſergeants at 
law, coſts about 5oo!l. for the reception-fees, mu— 
lic, feaſts, and finally ſor gold rings, which the 


lergeant diftribut es to che judoes and his new bre- 


thren, 


Decretals, in Sexto, Lib. III. c. 16. Poniface VIII. requires 
ſor ereigns and temporal lords to ſuffer th cle lad ies to plead by 
lawyers, 917 erturnati in aliqui bus £0 22 Eu; da cut]. 

Their moit conſiderabie revenue ariſes from the rents of 
buildings belonging to the reſpective ſocieties. A large apart- 


I ment in Lincoln's-inn is OC upied by the We ofiice, 


Vo. II. . N „ Toung 
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Young gentlemen at the bar attend the afſi-e 


when the juoges go the circuit: there they eſſay 


their talents. In caſe of unavoidable abſence the 


judge chuſes one amongſt the fergeants at law, to 
ſupply his place, and pays him for his trouble. The 
ſcrjcants at law have a right to plead covered in all 
courts of juſtice +, 

In England, as well as in the republics of anti- 
quity, eloquence is the moſt eſteemed of all accom- 
pliſhments: dwelling upon the fame objects, it Icads to 
the ſame diſtinctions and rewards : the Bolingbrokes, 
the Shaftſburys, the Walpoles, the Carterets, the 
Pclhams, the Pulteneys, the Pitts, are indebted to 
this talent for the firſt dignities in the ſtate. The 
ſuffrages and wiſhes of the nation in favour of theſe 


eminent men have more than once prevailed over the 


deſires of the prince, who is frequently reduced to 
purchaſe the friendſhip of perſons that have attained 
a high degree of popularity, and amongſt whom he 


expects to {ind only cenſors and perpetual oppoſers 


of his maxims, hs ſyſtem and plan of government. 


According to this way of thinking of the Engliſh, 


the greateft men in the neighbouring kingdoms are 


thoſe orators, who hold the firſt rank at the bar of 


ſuperior courts of judicature. Whilft they ſcarce 
know the names of the miniſters that govern thei? 


kingdoms, and are little concerned about knowing 


them, they are acquainted with the character of ſuch 


as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt by their elo- 
quence, whether in pleading the cauſes of individuals 
or in the adminiſtration of public affairs. In a word, 
ſuch of the Engliſh as have ſcarce heard of any mi- 


+ See Ducange at the word /erwi-rs ad legem, in which he cites 
theſe two fine lines which denote the degrees that are pail through 
in the ſtudy of the laws: | 

Et apprentitius, ſergandus poſt & adultas 
Juaicis officium fine netabil cum. 


4 | — miſter 
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| ” nifter in France ſince the days of cardinal de Fleuri, 
pique themſelves upon knowing the Dagueſſaus, 
| the lolis, the Gilberts, the Normands, the Co- 
chins, the Laverdis. They think and act in this 
| reſpe& as people thought and acted in France 


in the ſixteenth century, in which the order of ad- 
vocates ſupplied the privy council, and the firſt dig- 
nities of the ſtate, with thoſe men who reflected moſt 
honour on their employments Þ, ſuch as the Oliviers, 
the  Hopitals, the Pibracs, the Bouthiliers, the Chau- 
velins, the Montholons, the Arnaulds, &c. 
| Thoſe great men may, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, be ſaid 
to have ferved an apprenticeſhip to the magiſtracy, 
not thinking it below them to ſtoop even to its meaneſt 
functions. The archives of the archbiſhopric of Pa— 
ris repreſent to us Chriſtopher de T1 hou holding un— 
der an elm, on the 15th of June 1535, the aſſizes of 
St. Cloud, in quality of lieutenant of the bailiwick 
to John du Bell:y, biſhop of Paris. It is this very 
Chriſtopher de Thou who, having arrived by a gra- 
dual progreſs at the firſt dignities of the long robe, 
was in 1562, choſen by the chancellor de!“ Hopital, 
then head of the privy-council of Catherine of Me- 
dici, for the place of firſt preſident ; which he filled 
during twenty years with the fame abilities as he had 
diſplayed in 1525, under the elm of St. Cloud. 
M. Ellis de Beaumont reaped the firſt fruits of 
the prepoſſcſſion of the Engliſh in favour of the "of 
French bar, from the manner in which he was re- kf 
_ ceived in England. The univerſity of Oxford rea- {| | 
dily conferred upon him the title of doctor, a tule _ | 


It is certain, that M. de Thou's Hiſtory was the cauſe of his 60 
not being raiſed to the poſt of firſt preſident in 1611; that he | 


was ſenſible of the affront, and teſtified his concern to the preſident "Ki 
Jannin, in a long letter, which makes part of a collection of ny. 
hiſtorical pieces printed at Delft, in 1717. But the honour which 14,20 
equitable poſterity has annexed to his name, is much ſuperior to if $i 


| | 7 that of being known only from the liſt of firſt preſidents : eo 1% 
BE Uluſtrior, quod defideratur. EE ee ts 1 


N 2 with 
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with which foreign princes think themſelyes hg. 
nouted whe they pay a vilic to England. The 
Royal Society diſcovered the lame readinels to inſcribe 
him amonuit its membeis. This be in agreat mea- 
fure owed to the defence the ſamily of C: las, and to 
the decree of council which he bad procured 1n their 
favour, in oppuelitica to that of the parliameat of 
Toulouſc. 2 — 
England has no ſabordinate juriſdictions of lord; 

of manor, to which diſputes between country pro— 


5 Do AIRES 7 
8 TE = 2 CE” « 


ple are referred, and where offences are taken 
cognifance of, in the firſt inſtance. The king is the 
ly perſon poſſeſſed of joriſdiction. If the lords 
ws ba:lifis or fewarcs, the limited authority of | 
thoſe officers is reduced to exafling their lord's 
rights from tenants: in a word, the admigiſtration 
ol juſtice in England is ſtill in the ſame ſtate as it 
was in France under the ſecond race, according w 
the account fixed and aſcertained by the Capitula 
and by the Formularies which have reached us. 
Our preſent ) juriſdictlons of ſeignories have their 
origin in the exorbitant ee e F of Charle⸗ 
magne and bis ſucceſlors, in favour of monaſteries: 
aer pretext of fecuring the tranquillity of thoſe 
alylums, the diplomas interdict to all officers or per- 
ſons who have the royal mandate, the exerciſe of their 
functions. ln thoſe times of general confuſion whica 
ſucceeded the reign of Charlemagne, the peaſants, wit- 
ther free or. Sondmen, endeavolired to get habitation 
near the monaſteries, and the monks were ready tote. 
ceive them. The advccati, or def ores, belonging 19 
thoſe monaſt eries, became jud ges of theſe new colonies, 
and availec themſelves of the decline of the regal au- 
thority to ſcrenginen and extend their juriſdiction; 
their uſurpationsſervedfor a rule or precedent forth ale 


| + The moſl important of theſe conceſſions are to be found in 8 
+8 collection of Vi rench hittorians publiſned by Don Bouquet. 
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that have treated of them, and 
be ſeen but alorony and contradiction. 
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rights, which were afterwards claimed by lay uſurpers. 

Normandy, beumes diſmembered from toe crown, 
and abandoned to princes well-informed of their 
rights, and able to maintain them 
tent form, which the Saxon kings livewiie preſerved 
in England: if in this reſpect conqueſt occationed 
any change, it was to Te advantage ef the royal au- 


thority. 


France, on the contra ary, {zemed to have reverted to 
the ſtate in which Cæſar found Gaul, when he incorpo- 


rated it with the Roman empire: Principes regionum at- 


gue {x Hh inter ſuos jus aicebant, contt overſiaſque mi- 
mebant, | 


Our juriſdictions of the great lords being the eſ— 
fect of anarchy, civilians have. IN Vain atrerapred o 


ſeck its foundation in the authority of the laws. 


« This date is an inextricable labyrinth,“ (theſe 
are che words of the profound and ſenſible Loy ſeau:) 
« I ſay it, after having experienced it. 


tions, and they will find nothing but confuſion. 


Let them peruſe all the antient and modern authors 


there! is Not! ning to 


mult have genius, who amonęſt ſuch variations of 


time and place, and fo many abſurditics, can fix on 


a certain and reaſonable determination 


retained the an- 


Let men 
read all the treatiſes concerning cuſtomary jutiſdic- 


* 


Let chem | 
meditate upon them as long as they think Proper; he 


We can only 


diſpute at random concerning the regulation of theſe 


juriſdictions ; it is a ſort of gordian knot, which it 


is eaſier to cut than untie: perhaps, his majeſty may 


be inſpired with a thought how to deliver his 9 
from this oppreſſion x.“ 


But our kings have no farther conceraed em. 


ſelves in this affair, than it intereſted their authority, 
which had been unknown to the people ſubject to 


A of eib chap. r 
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the juriſdiction of the great lords. In order to reſtore 


this authority, by giving it a farther extent, they 
ſubjected the lands which held from them, to the 
juriſdiction of royal bailiffs; they ſpread through the 
country provoſtſhips and royal mayoralties ; they in- 
tiuted royal boroughs, and eſtabliſhed communi. 


ties; they engaged themſelves, by a public and ſo— 
lemn oath, to render ſpeedy juſtice to all thoſe that 


ſhould apply for it to their officers : in fine, in order 
to reſtore the ſovereign authority, they deſcended 
o all the chicanery that had been employ ed to pull 


ir down, 


We may judge of the obſtacles which hey met 
with, from thoſe which Lewis VII. had to encounter, 
when, in purſuance of the ſyſtem of Louis le Gros, 


his father, who had favoured the eſtabliſhment of 


communities in the lands diſtantly or immediately de- 


thority the proje& of Guy, count of Nevers and 


Auxerre,to erect that town into a community or cor- 
poration. “ I hoſe citizens, ſay contemporary hiſtori- 


ans, were for forming a body inveſted with privi- 
leges, which, with reſpect to military ſervice and 


contributions, might ſerve the king independent of 


the biſhop, and which, being governed by 1:s own 
laws, ſhould have a ſeal and a juriſdiction peculiar | 
to itlelf, The biſhop, add they, having oppoſed 
this deſign, and ſupporting his oppoſition, minded 

no expence, and feared no danger.“ The king whom 
he ſpoke with upon this ſubject, fad to him. with 4 
tone of voice expreſſing reproach and indignation, 


„that his oppoſition betrayed a deſign to take the 
city of Auxerre from him and the ſucceſſors to his 


crown, who could have no real authority in that city 
except by the eſtabliſnment of a community,” The. 
| biſhop having ſucceeded fo far as to get his oppo- 
ſition referred to the privy council, diſtributed con- 


ſiderable 
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Gderable ſums of money to the ſeveral members of 
it, and fruſtrated the king's deſign“. Ten years 
before that, the eſtabliſhment of a community at Ve- 
zelai had been fruſtrated by the monks and the ab- 
bot of that town, who choſe rather to {uſtain a ſiege, 
by which they were reduced to ea meat wilhcut bread, 


than conſent to an accommodation which was likely 
to deliver the citizens from the yoke of their autho- 
rity +. The eſtabliſhment of a royal bailiwick at 


Auxerre, by Charles V. in 1371, met with the ſame 
oppoſition from the biſhop, who engaged in a ju- 
ridical I proceeding, in which he was nonſuited by 
a decree of parliament of the 11th of Augult 1391. 


FV 
To conſider Magna Charta as the baſis and foun- 
dation of the Engliſh conſtitution, is the fame thing 
as to derive the principles of the preſent government 
of France from the Salic law. The Engliſh not- 


withſtanding looking upon this charter as the pal- 
ladium of their liberty, pay a reipect to it which 
almoſt amounts to idolatry, and preſerve an authentic 
copy of it with all the care that can be taken of 


things the moſt ſacred F. By adding to this unex- 


ceptionable copy others that reſemble it, they be- 
| have with reſpect to this charter, as king Numa did 


by the advice of the nymph Egeria, to ſecure the ſa- 


cred buckler (ancile) which was affirmed to have fallen 


trom Heaven on the occaſion of a peſtilence : leſt 
it ſhould ſome time or other be taken away by the 


* Hiſtory of Auxerre, by the Abbe le Bœuf. 

| + The monks of Vezelay were ſupported in thi 
the ſame Lewis the Younger, who was afterwards ſo much in- 
cenſed againſt the biſhop of Auxerre in favour of the inhabitants 
of that city. The reign of this prince is a concatenation of the 
like variations, See the Continuation of Aimoin, Lib. v. c. 55s 


{ See the detail of the apparent motives of this oppoſition 1n | 


the Hiſtory of Auxerre, by the Abbe le Bœuf. T. i. p. 253. 
} See above, the article Musz um. | . 
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5 enemy, many of a like form were made, and p. aced 

i in the temple of Mars“ | 

1 The natural enemy of Magna Charta doys not ap- | 

AM Pear at all Cifpoled to ſuperfede it, Its not fo mu h | 

B the literal ſenſe of that charter which he has to f-ar, 
as the conſequences which a nation, jealous of its l. S 
berties, is My de living from thence, 8 | 
Which it would unenimoully ſoppott. This grand 


charter was not unknown to authors, whether 59. 
reigners or Engliſnmen , _ even in the ſixteenth 
Ti GUT, rec 9 Engl. land a 10 git the Mona rchits 
in Which de IGVErc: an's POW r is moſt abl::hute and 
unlimited. The ob} liwye 187 0 depoſitaries of the rights 
ef the nation, the Bractons, the : Forteſcues s, the Li- 
tletons, have, in concert Wr ch ſome modern wri- 


ters upon the lubje & of law, ſacrificed theſe 1 
to the royal prerogative, According to them the 
king is, in virtue of is: coronation both io and 


Ln WW ＋. s > ' "Hp > 1 11 A i 4 3 777 15 "Pr 
Ponte 3 hne 15 LE Hit biſhop, the pontifex cz, 
Bel - 74 3 ; i ; } * ; 7 6 5 » o : 
the ſupre, att ordingrius of his dominions;. he is the 


vicar of God, 55 rigbts are the ſ ena ſanctorum; he 


iſ is not bound ror can be bound by any law; to bim 
| alone belongs the right to a certain end unvariabie 
| oh herds In ne. be” can do no wrong, and no oy 
= 2 athored to oppoſe his will, or even to contradict 


beit, becauſe it is founded upon an af 


+ Mila, coput, aubbtretas omurum in frincibe eff, Smith, de Aw 
gha, inter reſp, Elzevir. The life, the perſon, the authority of all 
is in the Prince. Veste enim Turcarum, Perſa am, Stvarun, 1, Di- 
Tarnorim, Ab ylſt norum F:f05 lenihus Us tis Je teneri oli! , 2 ut 07 
Verb's uloY, An. Uguamn manu Abi ligant. Badin. Meth. Hiſt. c. 0 | 
p. 313, Edit. 1572. The kings of the Tul ks, the Perſians 
Scythians, the Britons, the Aby{nians, wil not allow Tony ro 
to be bound by any law); and to uſe their own words, have their 
hands tied up. | 

1 Rex Angliæ non fett injuriam fecere, non p- tf i 
de factis us prefſumat 4% ur are, mute minus contra factum Sus ve: 
| 45 
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Poncet the traveller was, doubtleſs, unacquainted 


with theſe prerogatives of the kings of England 


when gleing Charles IX. an account of his many 
and long voyages, he ſaid “ that he had ſeen all the 
Chriſtian princes and others, but he had properly 
jcen but one ſovereign, namely the grand ſignior: 
that he alone had in his hands the honour, the pro- 
perty, and the lives of all his ſubjects: that in his 


dominions there are no natural dignities, no prices, 


no great men, no gentiemen but the janiſaries, who 
call themſelves the tons of the ſoverertign lord, and 


by whom, without conſideration of race or parentage, 


all are kept to their duty: that in this empire there 
is no religion but that of the prince, no lande, no 
funds belonging to private perſons; no fortreſſes ex- 


cept on the frontiers; no rank, no conſideration 


but in proportion to the ſhare people have in ſup— 
porting the ſupreme authority *. e 

An ambaſſador from the republic of Venice at 
the court of queen Elizabeth, thought he could 
diſcover in the government of England the principles 


and effects of the deſpotiſm of the Porte. The reader 


will be aitoniſhed at his expreſſions to this purpoſe, 
in the relation of his embaſſy, printed in the volume 


© Mfliled Anglia, which makes part of the Little Repub-' 


lies of the Elzevirs T. 


ae chartis & de faftis jus non debent nec prfſunt fuſticiaris, multy mi- 


ms private perſenæ diſputare. Bracton. The king of England 


can do no wrong, can be guilty of no error, nobody ſhould pre- 


ſume to canvaſs his actions, much leſs oppoſe his will: the juſ- 
tices neither ſhould, nor can, diſpute his charters, or his deeds, 
much leſs can private perſons diſpute them, „„ 

Hliſt. by D*Aubigne, Tom. II. I. iii. c. 2. | 

+ Ln toto regno atque in omnibus conſultationibus regia vo/untos ſola 
altenditur, cum reges alſeluti int domint & monarch. Ne fili vi- 
deantur e in regimine, vel propter inertiam vc ob ſuperbiam & pom- 
pam, inſtar Turcici imperii, induxere concilium precipuorum officl alium 


Jui od inflar Baſſarum congregantur, &c. &c. p. 395, Se. In 
the whole government, and in all conſultations, the will of the 


ſovereign is alone attended to, the kings being abſolute lords and 
monarchs, Leſt they ſhould ſeem to governal one, or in con ſequence 
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Mr. Hume found, in the laſt will of king Al. 


fred, a title ſtill more ancient and more exprels than 


Magna Charta, in favour of Engliſh liberty. « a1. 


fred, ſays he, declared in exprels terms, in his laſt 
will, that it was Juſt the Engl: ſh ſhould be as tree 28 
their own thoughts.“ 


Struck with: this wilh, 1 intimates more in 


two words than the whole context of Magna Charta, 
I confulted Alfred's will, publiſhed with the life of 


that prince o biſhop Aſher, an author of the ninth 


century : the paſſage which Mr. Hume had in 


view is as i In nomine domini et onmium ſanc- 


torum, exhortor quod nemo conſanguineorum memorui iu 


poſterum contra aliquem mee conſanguinitatis laborct, 


quo vis modo, quead ea quæ ego ipſis dedi aut legavi; et 
mecum tota nobililas Weſt-Saxomce gentis conſentiunt 
quod me oportet FOS demittere ita liberos, ficut in bo- 
mine cogitatio ipſius conſiſtit. In the name of the Lord 


and all his ſaints, I exhort that none of my relations 


ſhall hereafter proſecute or diſturb any of my kin- 


dred, on account of thoſe things which I have given 
or bequeathed to them; and the whole nobility of 


the Weſt Saxon nation agree, that I ſhould leave 


them as free as thought is in the human mind.“ 
Now this paſſage ſcems to relate not to the 
Weſt Saxon nobility but the Athelings, the princes 


of Alfred's blood, with regard to the eſtates, the 


perpetual poſſeſſion of which he had ſecured to 


them with the conſent of that nobility, by exempt- 
ing them from all duty to the kings his ſucceſſors, 
who are meant by his conſanguinei in poſterum, that is 
to ſay his heirs in contradiſtinction to the legatees or 


of ſloth, or pomp, and pride, like the Turkiſh 8 they 


have introduced a court of chief officers, who are aſſembled like 
baſhaws, & _— | 

* Hiſt. of England, Vol. I. p. 94. 

+ In Camden's Grand Collection, p. 22. 
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donees conſanguinitatis ſug. It is to the latter that 
the Eos of the will ſeems to have the molt immediate 
relation. 


As matters ſtand at preſent, it was natural that 


this paſſage ſhould offer to an Engliſh eye, Alfred 
the Great, Alfred the firſt legiſlator of England, 
Alfred the founder of the Engliſh monarchy, eſta- 
bliching that monarchy upon the principle that every 
Engliſhman 2 /it liber, ficut in homine cogitatio ipſfus 
conſiſtit. . 


England owes its preſent form of government to 


the troubles, and afterwards to the revolutions which 


ſettled the crown on Charles II. on king William, 


and on the houſe of Hanover, as well as to the capi- 
tulations which the nation had the addreſs to obtain in 
thoſe critical conjunctures, when the revolutions of 
ſtate followed each other fo cloſe as to be reducible to 
a regular ſyſtem, The king has ill preſerved that 
combination of power and authority to which Henry 
III. reduced himſelf, when preſſed by the forces of 
the league. His majeſty, ſaid he by the mouth 


of M. de la Gueſle, his attorncy-general, deſires 
to have a ſovereign and infinite power in doing 


good; but as to diſpenſing with or weakening 
tne obſervance of uſeful laws, he conſents that his 
power and authority ſhould be limited “. OE 
Such was in Rome the language of the Trajans, 
and of the Antoninus's; ſuch was in France that of 


Memoirs of Guil. de Taix, concerning the Rates of Blois, 


p. 35. Digna wex eff majeſtate regnantis, legibus alligatum Je pri- 


tort : ad:0 de auftoritate juris noſtra pendet auctoritas; & revera 
majus imperio eft ſubmittere legibus principatum, & quod licere nobis non 


paimmur, aliis indicare. It was a ſaying worthy of the majeſty of a 
ſovereign, to acknowledge himſelf bound to obſerve the laws, ſo 
much does our authority depend upon the authority of the laws; 


and, indeed, it is the greateſt command to ſubje& the royal au- 


thority to the laws, and what we do not allow ourſelves, point 


out to others.” In this manner did the emperors Valentinian and 
Theodoſius II. expreſs themſelves concerning their authority in 
„ > a law 
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Lewis IX. of Charles V. of Lewis XII. and Henry 
IV. Thus did the famous queen Elizabeth expref 


herſelf in England, at a time when an unlimited power 


conſtituted the chief article ef her prerogative, That 


princeſs having revoked certain excluſive privileges, 


which ſhe had granted without immediately peiccle— 
ing the ill that reſulted from thence to the public, 
anſwered the thanks which were returned her by the 
parliament, by a fpcech which the Engliſh have 
preſerved with the utmoſt care, and which becane 
one of the firit cauſ-s of their profound vencration 


for her memory. She was then in the forty-third 


year of her reign. I ſhall here inſert that jprech, 


which will not, in this place, appear to be foreign 
to the purpoſe : ſuch munuments cannot be too often 
laid before the public. N 


« Gentlemen, I owe you hearty thanks and com- 


mendations for your ſingular good will towards me, 
not only in your hearts and thoughts, but which you | 
have openly expreſſed and declared, whereby you 


have recalled me from an error proceeding from my 


ignorance, not my will. Thete things had unde- 


ſervedly turned to my diſgrace (to whom nothing is 


more dear than the ſafety and love of my people) 


had not ſuch harpyes and horſe leeches been made 


known and diſcovered to me by you. I had rather 


my heart or hand ſhould periſh, than that either my 


heart or hand ſhoeld allow ſuch privileges to mono- 


poliſts, as may be prejudicial to my people. Ihe 
ſplendor of regal majeſty hath not fo blinded mine 
eyes, that licentious power ſhould prevail with me 


more than juſtice, The glory of the name of : 


King may deceive princes that know not how te 


a law inſerted in the firſt book of the Code, Title 14. With re: 


gard to this law, Cujas examines how, and to what degree, tbe 


emperors were ſubject to the laws. Obſerv, xxx, c. 15. 
. . | rule, 
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rule, as gilded pills may deceive a ſick patient. But 
Jam none of thoſe princes: for I know that the 


commonwealth is to be governed for the good and 


advantage of thoſe that are committed to me, not of 
myſelf to whom it is intruſted; and that an account 
is one day to be given before another judgment: ſeat. 


think myſelf, that, by God's aſſiſtance, I have hi- 
therto fo proiperouſly governed the commonwealth 


in all reſpects; and that I have ſuch ſubjects, as for 
their good I would willingly leave both kingdom and 
life alſo. I beſeech you, that whatever miſdemeanours 
and miſcarriages others are guiity of by their falſe 
ſuggeſtions, may not be imputed to me: let the 
teitimony of a clear conſcience intirely in all reſpects 
excule me. You are not ignorant, that princes ſer— 
vants are oftentimes too much fer upen their own 
Private advantage; that the truth is frequently con- 


cealed from princes, and they cannot themſelves 


look narrowly into all things, upon whole ſhoulders. 
lieth continually the heavy weight of the grcateſt and 
moſt important affairs,” 

M. de Monteſquieu has placed the ſpring of the 


Preſent government of Great Britain in the con- 
tinual play of the paſſions, of envy, of jealouſy, of , 


eagernefs in the ſubjects to make fortunes and diſtin- 
gutſh themſelves, which the national üderty allows 
them to indulge in their full extent.” From the 
conflict of theſe irritated paſſions ariſe thoſe factions 
and parties, which, like the waves of the troubled 
ocean, after having violently daſhed againſt each 
other, coaleſce into one body, in order to ſepa- 
rate and divide again upon the riſing of the next 
tempeſt. 1 


t you | 
chuſe to call it ſo, the haughtineſs which attends it, 


it would be 8 to the nature of things that the 
intereſts 
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intereſts of different bodies and of each individual, 


conſtantly united by national intereſt, ſhould form 


only one party. Sentiments ſo uncommon, fo ſub— 


lime, diſplayed themſelves only in the middle age 


of the Roman republic, which they led on to the 
conqueſt of the world. Both in its beginning and 


in its decline the ſtate of that commonwealth was 
the ſame in which England is at this day: but the 


republicans of antiquity had not the reſource of public 


papers, and all thoſe other helps which the art of 


printing at preſent affords. 


The government of England is divided between 
the king, the houſe of lords, which ſupplies the 
place of the ſenate in ancient republics, and the 


Houſe of commons, which repreſents the people; 


2 mixture which gives this government ſome relem- 


blance to that ſtatue ſeen by Nebuchadnezzar in the 


viſion explained by Daniel . 
I leave it to others to calculate the law, and com. 


bine the effects of the mutual action and re- action of 
theſe three powers T. With regard to the right 
which each of them, ſeparately conſidered, may have 


to the preference; 


For forms of government let fools conteſt, 
Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt 4. 


* Hujus flatue caput tx auro optimo erat, pectus & brachia di ai. 
gento, fedum quedam pars ferrea, quedam fictilis. Daniel, c. x 
The head of this ſtatue was of the fineſt gold, the breaſt and 
arms of ſilver, part of the feet was of iron, part of earth. | 
| + It would be difficult to add any thing to what M. de Montel- 
quieu has ſaid upon this ſubject. Spirit of Laws, I. ii. c. 6. We 
muſt not confound with the ſenſeleſs criticiſms which have been 


levelled at the Spirit of Laws, the xiiith, xivth, and xvth chap- 
ters of the Abridgment of Bodin's Republick, publiſhed in 1755: 


The author there diſcuſſes with equal ſolidity and perſpicuity the 
views of M. D. M. relative to the Engliſa conſtitution and liber. 
t Eſſay on Man, Epiſt. iii. If with regard to this grand quel 


tion we conſult the moſt enlightened and wiſe politician of anti- 


quity, I mean Xenophon, who had lived under all the forms e 
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| ſhall ſpeak only of the appearance which theſe 


wers make in the eye of a foreigner“; after hav- 


ing obſerved that the ſpirit of party, now predominant 
in both houſes of parliament, is, with regard to the 
conſtitution, a ſure preſervative againſt thoſe grand 
oppoſitions of one body in the ſtate againſt the 
other, which at Rome gave riſe to civil wars and 
proſcriptions, and was attended with the ruin of 
the commonwealth. 


In fact, the ſame factions are frequent in England 


in both houſes of parliament, and far from alienating 


| them by raiſing a wall of diviſion, they, on the 


contrary, bring them together, and become the 
means of uniting them more cloſely, Like thoſe 


| ebullitions of humour to which man is expoſed in 
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proportion to the ſtrength and vigour of his conſti- 
tution, theſe factions are ſymptoms and effects of 


the ſtrength of a ſtate, which one of the moſt en- 


lightened political writers F has placed in the vigour 
and encrgy of the component parts. Cromwell 


| found means to awe and intimidate the factions, upon 

the ruins of which he had built his greatneſs: at 
his death they regained the ground which they had 
F loſt; and the reſtoration of Charles II. was the 
| work of theſe factions 4. . „ 


The union of the three powers in the houſe of 


peers is the grandeſt fight which England can pre- 


| government, the inconveniences and advantages of which he had 
made trial of by his own experience, we muſt, without heſitation, 
| $1ve the preference to a limited monarchy. He thought like 
BF Plato upon that important ſubject, and both had imbibed the 
E ſentiments of Socrates, their common maſter. See in the F oreign 
| Journal an excellent Diſſertation upon Xenophon. 5 


Omni um magnarum rerum, ficut arborum, altitudo nos delectat; 


irpes autem et radices nen item, Cic. Orat. The loftineſs of all 
great things, as of trees, delights us; but their trunks and roots 


Sive us no ſort of pleaſure. 
+ Gravina, de Legibus & Senatuſconſultis. 


. | See Mr. Hume's Diſſer:ations upon Parties, amongſt his Po- 
litical and Moral Eſſays. 
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12 OBSERVATIONS 
ſent to the eye of a foreigner: I had the happiness 
1 of enjoying this ſight ſeveral times: the care of in- 


5 
troducing me and procuring me an advantageous 
place made a part of the attention, with which lord 
Temple was ſo good as to honour me. | 

The king, inveſted. with all the ornaments of bis 5 
dignity, and accompanied by his brotbers, mounted = 


his throne without any other guard than that which 
ſurrounds a father in the midſt of his family, con- 
fidence and reſpect. The lord chancellor and tie 
| Judges were ſeated at his feet, upon four great wol 
packs, in a quadrangular fans, On the right of WE 
the throne frood the ſpirirusl lords? : the temporal = 
Peers filled the remainder of the incloſure, at the bar 
of which ſtood upon a ſtep the fpeaker and other 
members of the houſe of commons. 
Nothing is wanting to this auguſt af ſembly but a Y 
place anſwerable to its majelly, a place that mizkt 
vie with the grandeur and magnificence of Ra- 
nelagh, The houſe of peers, in which it is held, is 
a narrow hall of fo little extent, that oftentimes * 
Part of the lords, finding it entirely occupied, either 
remain confounded with the people who crowd the 
outſide of the bar, or are under a neceſſity of re- 
tiring. The king himſelf finds it difficult to get to 
his throne, thre wah the multitude which ſurrcunds WF 
+. The furniture is ſuited to the fimpliciy WF 
of the place: the four "woolpacks and plain 
| benches fil the incloſure ; the pannels which ſe— 
Pparate the windows, formed of little panes, are 
adorned with old tapeſtry of the ſixteenth century, 
on which is repreſented the defeat of che javincible 
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* This I was an eye. witnelt of at the ſefion that was held 
on account of the regency- -bill : the inſide was filled in a great 
meaſure by a number of ladies, 


+ Ambaſſadors and foreigners, introduced bs lords, 758 this 
multitude. 
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ON ENGLAND, 194 
uwada. The throrſe, raiſed upon a few fteps and 
covered with a canopy, is the only ornament that 
ſtrikes the eye. The king never fits on it except with 
the crown upon his head, the ſceptre in his hand, 
and the royal mantle over his ſhoulders, Of all the 
different ſorts of dreſs which faſhion could deviſe, 
none ſhews majclty to greater advantage than thefe 
antique ornaments, 98 

The ſeſſions of a Britiſh parliament ate a faith- 
ful repreſentation of thoſe held by our kings in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. To be con- 


vinced of their exact reſemblance, the reader need 


only caſt his eye on the contemporary deſcription 


given by M. Lancelot in the tenth volume of The 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions 


and Belles Letters, repreſenting the ſeſſion ſolemnly 


held by Philip of Valois to condemn Robert d'Artois. 
Philip, inveſted with the regal ornaments, and leated 

upon his throne, had, at his right hand, the kings 
of Bohemia and Navarre; ſomewhat lower fat eight 


Jay peers z on the other ſide the eccleſiaſtical peers 


filled a bench, which ſtood in a parallel direction. At 
their feet ſat upon the ground the members of parlia- 


ment, and the officers deputed to that meeting *, 


* The count, who was tried and condemned at that ſeſſion, 


ated in the ſame manner as the conſtable de Bourbon did ſome 


time after ; he ſtirred up England againſt France: Trejæ et pa- 
triæ communis Erynnis. He had, notwithſtanding, contributed more 
than any other perſon to raiſe Philip of Valois to the throne, who, 


as a return of gratitude for ſo important a ſervice, in 1328, 
erected his eſtate of Beaumont-le-Roger into a peerdom. | have 
taken from an old regiſter of parliament, and ſhall hero lay 
before the reader, the letters of erection of that peerdom in fa- 


vour of a perſon equally intereſting both to France and England, 


His pretenſion to the county of Artois was not without foun- 


dation, if we may believe Meſſieurs de St. Marthe, in their hiſtory 


of the royal family of France, and the acceſſion of Philip to the 


Gallic throne formed a legal prejudice in his favour. "The gra- 


titude of Philip would, doubtleſs, have declared for him, bad 
it had all that warmth with which the king expreſſes himſelf in 


* Sau- 


the following letters. 


Vol. II. 
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Sauyal conſiders the mat, which in winter cove;, 
the incloſure of the bar of the chambers of parliz. I 


Philippus Dei Gratid Francorum rex: notum facimus univerſic, lan 
reſentibus quam futuris ; quod nos, juxta legem nobilitatis, & ſporty 
 tribuere & in beneficiis=—novis couvenientiſſimum arbitrantes, illan | | 
non immerito pern'ciem abborremus gue merentibus prima Jubſirahu ü 
fræmia cum quibus ex exuberantia meritorum, prepinquitate & jy. © 
Sſpicud ſeruvitute penſatis, noſtræ liberalitatis immenſitas et menſura, 
quorum Jucem nec ſub medio conbenit occultari, ſed ſplenderem & candy. 
labro luminis rutilanits Inge lattgue rad:orum fulgere diffiendi. Cla. 
ram igitur cariſſimi © fideliſſimi Roberti de Airebateſis, comitis Belli. 
montis frairis nofiri *, propagationem pen/antes, ſuorum inſuper ſir... 
muitatem actuum, ſanitatem conſitii, laboris aſſiduitatem uitronti, qui. 
bus nobis & predeciſſo i bus nojiris in regno niſtro liberaliter & libenttr 
ad fſe curavit, & cum pi omptitudine multiformi, ſelertèr inflitit ; ce 
 mitatum ſuum Bellimontis predicti, in Pareria Franciæ, prædido 
comitatu, temporibus perpetuis ereximus Q erigimus, erettum Q creg« 
tum deceFnimus per preſentes, prefaium comitem fratrem noſtrum in pa- 
rem Franciæ ratione ſusrum comitatis © Pareriæ prædictorum, Vini. 
liter erigentes & pragmatica ſanctione perpetuo valiturd decernimus 
guod ipſe, ſucceſſoreſque ſui et hei edes ad quos dictum comiiatum Helli. 
montis in poſterum legitime devenire continget, ipſum comitatum in pa. 
reriam, et ut Pareriam Francie teneant, diftuſque camilatus, cum 
omnibus pertinentiis ſuis, Pareria Francie fit et perpetud nominetur 
dictu que frater niſter, fimil: modo par et comes ; fimilem cus heredibus 
et ſucceſſribus univerſal ter it in ſolidum in dictis comitatu et Pererid 
ſub nemine dignitatis ſuccedentibus, ela- gientes honorem. Porro inu- 
nitates, bonrres, privilegia, nobilitates, libertates et ura que part 
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tis premiſſa omnia & fiugula, volentes & ftatuentes & pragmatice di- 
cef nenten. Di num namque, ficut rationi convenit, arbitramur it 
18 idem frater noſter, ficut de flirpe regum Franciæ claram © projit- 
11. quam originem tramiſſe non ambigitur, comitatu & Parerid predicis 
-rpetus connexis & eorum juribus tanquam regni Francie rad't {ls 
luftretur, & Heredes et ſucceſſeres habeat dignitatum perpetuo jpienacre 
 coruſeantes : in cujus honore noſtrum  augeri agnoſciiius, Succeſſore/qu? 
neſtros nobiliores ſuorum dignitate. Vod ut firmum et /tabile pee. 
weret, nojlrum fecimus præſentibus af poni figillum. Actum Pariſi; 
Anno Domini MCCCXXVIII, Menſe Funii, = | OT 
Philip by the grace of God king of the French: we make 1! 
known to all, as well thoſe who live in the preſent age as to po- 
ſterity, that thinking it propereſt for us to return favours ac 
cording to the law obſerved by noble minds, both of our on a0. 
cord and to reward merit, we juſtly abhor that vice which deprive 
He had married, in 1318, Joan of Velois, fruit of the {econd marriage el 
Charles of Valois, father ot Phil. p. with C:theiing of Coyrtenals 10 


6 


Qt 
TR. 


bus regni Franciæ, ra'ione pareriarum competent ſeu competere dig,. 7 

I! cuntur ab olim, frafato frairi noſiro, comitatui et Pareriæ, ſuis hert- F 
. dibus et ſuccſſſoribus in comitatu et Parerid ſupradictis concedimus i 7 
"1 donamus; privilegiis, libertatibus, juribus, et immunitatibus g u ſilt F 

| | il & comttatui predifio aniea competebant, in ſuo robore nihilominis di- ET 
* raturiss D-finzentes ex certa ſcientid & de plenitudine regia potſſa- 3 
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ment, as a remnant of this laſt cuſtom. Its place 
has been ſupplied in England by wool-packs; and in 
France by thoſe plain ſtools {pread up and down the 
gurt. | 


the deſerving of their firſt reward, with whom, on account of 
the exuberance of their merits eſtimated according to their 


nearneſs to us and their making themſelves conſpicuous in 
our ſervice, the immenſity of our liberality is the only mea- 
ſore, whoſe light ſhould by no means be hid under a buſhel, 
but its brightneſs be diffuſed on all fides with refulgent 
rays. Reflecting therefore on the noble family of our dearly 
beloved and moſt faithful Robert of Artois count of Bel. 
mont, deſcended from our brother, as likewiſe on his own 
prowels, wiſdom in counſel, and induſtrious application, whereby 
he ſerved both us and our predeceſſors in our kingdom genz- 


roully and freely, and with the utmoſt alacrity and good will; 


we therefore have erected, and declare by theſe preſents 


erected and created his county of Bellmont aforeſaid into a peer- 


dom of France in the ſaid country, for ever; and we declare by 
theſe preſents the ſaid count our brother erected and created a 
peer of France, on account of his earldom and pecrdom above- 
mentioned ; at the ſame time we decree by the pragmatic 
ſanction, which will for ever ſubſiſt, that he and bis ſucceſſors and 


heirs, to whom the aforeſaid county cf Bellmont ſhall for the fu- 
care lawfully belong, ſhall hold ſaid county as a peerdom ct 


France; and that ſaid county with all its appurtenances ſhall be a 
peerdom of France and always be called ſo; and that our 
{aid brother ſhall likewiſe be called in like manner a peer and a 
count: conferring the ſame honour upon his heirs and fucceſſors, 
univerſally ſucceeding to the ſame dignity and peerdom in his 
name, We likewiſe grant and make over the immunities, ho- 


nours, privileges, titles of nobility, liberties and rights which 


belong to the peers of the kingdom of France, to our ſaid bro- 


ther, to his county and peerdom, and to his heirs and ſucceſſors 
in the county and peerdom above-mentioned ; the privileges, 


franchiſes, rights, and immunities which formerly belonged to 
him and the ſaid county being notwithſtanding to remain in their 
full force, Determining from our certain knowledge and the 


plenitude of our kingly power all and each of the particulars 


above premiſed, willing them, determining them, and pragma- 
tically decreeing them. For we think it fitting, as it ſtands to 
reaſon, that our ſaid brother, fince it is not doubted that he is 
nobly deſcended from the royal family of France, ſhould be ren 


dered illuſtrious by the above county and peerdom perpetually 


sonnected, and by their rights as by rays of the kingdom of France; 
and that he ſhould have heirs and ſucceſſors to bis dignities ſhin; 
ing with perpetyal ſplendour: in whoſe honor we are ſenſible 


chat ours is increaſed and that our ſucceſſors are eunobled by is 


dignity. That this may therefore remain firm and unſhaken ve 
Hv cauſed our ſeal to be affixed to theſe preſents, Given at 
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few in number, were ſimple commiſſioners, whoſe 
places could be reſumed ad nutum . The parlia. 


ments were held by terms, in virtue of letters patent 


iſſued for each term; the intervals between them 
were filled by the grand court or great days, and by 
the aſſizes which the judges went to hold in the coun- 


try. The only judge of the bailiwicks and ſeneſchals 
juriſdictions was at that time the bailiff or ſeneſchal, 


and afterwards his deputy; this judge, in deliberating 


upon the moſt knotty points, choſe out aſſeſſors 


amongſt the advocates, who had only the title of 


practitioners. That magiſtrate united, in the princi- 


pal ſeat of the bailiwick, the functions at preſent 


divided in each town, between the bailiwick, the pre- 
ſidial, the provoſtſhip, the mint chamber, the elec- 
tion, the ſalt- office, the police, the waters and fo- 
reſts, and the cuſtoms; the appeals from his judg- 
ments were laid before the only tribunal which the 
nation had at that time, the court of parliament. 


England has retained this unity of tribunal: a 


unity, ſaid lately one of the oracles of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, deſirable in a monarchy, and which is 


Paris in the year of our Lord MCCCXXVIIL in the month 


af June. 


* The Engliſh judges come to the upper houſe only to inftrut 


the lords in points of law, and to regulate the forms of acts, but 
they have no deliberative voice. I 5 


I 4 See Loiſeau Of Offices, p. 1. c. 3. and b. 3. c. 3. the Hiftory 
of Languedoc, &, Qua multæ magnæ cauſe in noſtro parlament 
inter notabiles perſonas & magnas aguntur; ordinamus et volumus 
quod duo prælati & due alie ſufficirntes perſonæ laicæ de noſiro con- 
cilio, wel ſaltem anus prælatus & una perſona laica, cauſas dias 
audiendi et deliberandi gratid, continue in noſtris parlamentis exiſtant. 
Art 45 of Philip the Fair's ordinance of 1302. Becauſe many 
important cauſes between great and notable perſons are pleaded 
in our parhament, we command and direct that two perſons, pre- 
lates, and two other ſufficient perſons of the laity, ſhould conſtant- 


ly attend our parliament, in order to hear and deliberate. 


to 
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ginally more than one court of juſtice“. 

The reign of Lewis XI. is the firſt æra of a revo- 
Jution in this reſpect. The new ſyſtem is the ſubject 
of a long declamation, in which the author of Anti- 


Machiavel + inveighs againſt the maxim of that poli- 
tician : that, in order to have juſtice well and ex- 


_ peditiouſly adminiſtered, there ſhould be a conſider- 

able number of judges; becauſe few do bur little 
buſineſs, and a ſmall number is more eaſily cor- 
rupted. 


The perſeverance of England in the ſyſtem ori- 


ginally common to the two nations, 1s a conſequence 


of the attachment of the Engliſh to their old laws: 
perhaps it proves more againſt the new ſyſtem than 


all the declamations, which turn upon the multipli- 
city and | venality of the poſts of judicature. 
At leaſt theſe poſts, and the bodies which they 


have created, form an intermediate power in the ſtate, 
which England wanted at the time that its mo- 


narchs enjoyed unlimited authority. Charles VII. and 
Henry VIII. found in theſe bodies an entrenchment 


which the enemies of the crown were not able to 
force: theſe bodies have laboured in a manner 


* The requiſitory of Mr. Seguier, againſt the edi& of the 


chamber of accounts. 


+ Anti-Machiavel, lib. iii, max. 35. 


t In Lucian's Dialogue entitled Jupiter the Tragic, Mercury 


perplexed concerning the places which he ſhall aſſign the gods 


convened in a general aſſembly, ſays to Jupiter, who had or- 
dered him to regulate precedency according to the metal of which 


each god was compoſed : * Shall I place a golden god of rude 
workmanſhip before the brazen gods made by the hand of My- 


ron, or before the ſtone gods which are the work of Policletus, 
Phidias, or Alcamenes; and does not the excellence of the 
workmanſhip deſerve a preference? That would perhaps be 
better, anſwers Jupiter: but place the golden gods in the firſt 


rank. I underſtand you, replies Mercury; you would have the 
preference given to riches in the diſtribution of places, 


0 3 equally 


to be found in France, at leaſt as there was not ori- 
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equally efficacious for the good of the people, which 
it was their ſupreme law. 
M. de Monteſquieu concludes, io Enoland G 
having deprived itſelf of theſe intermediate bodies, 
that it has at preſent no medium left between ſlavery 
and liberty. But it ſhould be obſerved, 1. That 
the ſtate of magiſtracy was always the ſame there az 
at preſent, and ſuch as it was in France till the 
branch of Valois came to the throne. The admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice was in the hands of a ſmall num. 
ber of judges, choſen and nominated by the king; 
and at the ſame time they compoſed his privy counſel, 
We have ſeen above, in the narrative of the ſtate of 
England drawn up in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
by an ambaſſador of Venice; the power of the kings 
of that country compared to that of the grand ſignor; 
and the authority of their judges to that of the divan, 
compoſed of choſe baſhas, whom the prince thinks 
proper to nominate to a ſeat in that aſſembly *. Now 
a body which has only a precarious exiſtence Was 
never an int: an ate power. 
2. The cbergy was the only power in England 
which couꝭd properly be called intermediate : : the na- 


1 M. de Voltaire mak; ing uſe of the privilege which keroic 
poetry has to depict 48 preſcus, eicher chat which 1 15 pait, or that 
= nien does not yet exiſt ( Vocat ea QUE ron funk, Fainnuam a gue 
ſat) preſents to the eyes of Henry IV. in the reign Cf El7z- 
beth, the government of England ſuch as he had ſeen it under 
George Il. | | 


Aux murs de M. * fminſter e on vit paroitre 6 % 

Trois pouvoirs tonnes du nœud qui les rafemole, 

Les acpu' ex du people, ef ls granas ef le roi 

Diwijes a"interets, reunis par la loi: 

Tous trois membres ſacres de ce corps invincible, 

Dan ereuæ à Iui-meme, d ſes wofins terrible. : 


e Within the walls of Weſtminſter, we behold three powers al. 

ſembled, who are ſurpriſed at their own bond of union, the re- 
I eſentatives of the people, the nobles, and the king, divided by. 
15terets, but united by aw: all theſe ſacred members of that in- 


vigcible corps, which is dangerous to itielt, and ter. ible to ite 
neighbours.“ ; 


tion 


with Henry VIII. 


clergy, by renouncing the pontifical authority. 
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tion diveſted itſelf of this power when it concurred 
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to ſhake off the yoke of the 


That yoke common to all the ſovereigns in Eu- 
rope was in a particular manner heavy upon Eng- 
land, as appears from the facts laid before the reader 


above *. 


By what enchantment was all Europe 


brought to 


ſubmit to it? By the influence which ſuperior ge- 
niuſſes, who know how to avail themſelves of an op- 
portunity, and ſometimes even to ſtart it, have over 
weak minds. 
In the midſt of thoſe ſovereigns, who had. juſt 
ſhared amongſt themſelves the ſpoils of the race of 
Charlemagne, and whoſe authority, counterbalanced 
by that of the great vaſſals, differed but little from 
a real anarchy +, the popes of the tenth and eleventh 


centuries ſaw the califs exerciſe over Aſia and Africa a 


deſpotic power, and enjoy the full right of ſovereignty 
over the ſeveral ſtates, which ſince the eſtabliſhment 


of Mahometiſm had formed themſelves in thoſe 
countries: the quality of vicar of Mahomet was in 


thoſe pontiff kings, the ſole and unconteſted title of 


* See above, the articles Catholics, Puritans, Architecture, &c. 


4 


+ Under the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne, Europe was a long 
time, and ſtill is, in many reſpects, in the ſame ſtate in which 
the empire of Alexander was under that conqueror's ſucceſſors. 
Bloody and conſtant wars, conqueſts as ruinous as unimportant, 
fraudulent negociations, captious treaties, efforts to eſtabliſh be- 
tween powers an equilibrium continually broken by thoſe very 


efforts; ſuch are the common ſtrokes of the picture preſented to 


us by the hiftory of the ſucceſſors of Alexander and Charle- 


magne f. Thus was the prediction of Cerealis verified, and thus 


it continues to be verified to this day: Pulfis Romanis, quid aliud 
quam omnium inter ſe pentium bella exiftent ? The Romans being de- 


teated, what other proſpect remains but that of wars among all 
the nations of the earth? Tacit. Hiſt. lib. iv. ſeR. 10. 


Plutarch 


ſaw futurity with the ſame eye, when he conſidered the Roman 


empire as an anchor which ſu 
the midſt of a ſtormy ſea, 
1 D'Herbelct, Bibloth, Orient, 


04 


& Hiſt, of the Califs by M. de Marigny. 


pported and upheld the globe in 


an 
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an empire, the knowledge of which Europe had 
acquired by pilgrimages and voyages beyond fea + 


eſtabliſhment of the Moors in Spain. : 

By a conſequence of principles equally dear and 
honourable to Chriſtianity and the Chriſtians, the 
| popes, who likewiſe aſſumed. the title of vicars of 
Jeſus Chriſt, thought themſelves called to the exer- 
ciſe of the ſame power; and that ambitious preten- 


ity of plan, neceſſary for a project as vaſt in its 
extent as in the variety of circumſtances attending 
the execution of it. „ 


ſades, between the three parts of the then known world, tranſ- 


and cuſtoms, both civil and religious. Views relative to 
eſtabliſhed manufactures, peopled cities, encreaſed their circum- 
ference, diſtributed the water neceſſary for the conveniency of 
trades- people, eſtabliſhed public baths, and procured to ſome of 

thoſe cities public fountains. In 1mitation of the models which 
they had ſeen in the Eaſt, our maſons became architects, and 


with greater propriety be called Arabic, thoſe monuments, 
__ whoſe magnitude, boldneſs, and eaſe, we admire to this day. 
Europe was filled with hoſpitals and hoſpitallers. The derviſes 
and fakirs, with whom the Faſt was overſpread, gave birth to 
the new orders of men who make vows of poverty. The feudal 


poetry in rhime. The ſciences, which Jong flouriſhed under the 

Arabians, paſſed over to Chriſtian ſtates together with univerſities, 
their regulations concerning ſtudies, and their degrees. (Sce the 
Voyage of Leo Africanus) In a word, we brought back from 
our voyages beyond ſea the uſe of beads, which had long 
obtained in tlie Eaſt, and the invention of which the Jaco- 


two orders aſcribing to its founder the honour of having received 
it immediateiy from the hands of the mother of God. See Olea- 
rius's Voyages concerning the Antiquity of the Roſary and its 
Piviſions in Perſia, 5 5 | 


Chriſt 


by the holy wars, and finally by the conqueſts and 


ſion, connected with conſcience and religion, be- 
ing entertained by men of ſtrong parts, was car- 
ried on with that ardour, reſolution, and regular. 


EB ISLES Cow ð·˙ we a a es 


+ The commerce eſtabliſhed by theſe voyages, and by the Cru- 
mitted to Europe, with the leproſy, a multiplicity of new ideas, 


commerce growing familiar both to the people and to ſovereigns, 


executed in the taſte which we call Gothic, and which might 


law, by which the empire of the califs was governed, prevailed _ 
all over Europe, where it introduced chivalry, romances, and 


bins and the Carmelites diſpute with each other; each of theſe 
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Chriſt had left his church no means calculated to 


promote this ſucceſs : the popes ſupplied the want 


of them by the eſtabliſhment of new orders, either 
military or religious, that is to ſay, of militias im- 
mediately ſubje& to their command“; by the inſti- 
tution of univerſities, in which they eſtabliſhed a doc- 


trine agreeable to their pretenſions ; by the publica- 


tion of counterfeit decretals, adapted to the new de- 


figns ; by the cruſades, which they commanded as ge- 
neraliſſimos; by the creation of the inquiſition and 
its ſanguinary code; by enſlaving the firſt order of the 


clergy, whom they diveſted of their dignity ; by mul- 
_ tiplying biſhopricks, by laviſhly beſtowing exemp- 
tions, by reuniting to the tiara the whole plenitude 
of the epiſcopal authority, by binding the biſhops to 
take an oath, which thoſe of France {till ſwear in the 


| preſence of the nuncio; by totally ſuppreſſing the 
| clergy of the ſecond order; by the excommunication 


of ſovereigns, and exciting their ſubjects to rebellion ; 


in fine, by a thouſand methods the more artfully 


combined, as by mutually ſupporting each other, 


they all contributed to the execution of the main de- 


ſign T. 


The ſpirit of all theſe new bodies, ſays Mezerai, was turned 
to begging, and they were almoſt all called wallet-bearers, They 
had no other means to inſinuate themſelves into the church, with- 


out alarming the ancient orders, which having ſhared amongſt 


themſelves the fat of the land, had, at the council of Lateran, 
obtained from Alexander III. a degree, expreſly forbidding the 


eſtabliſhment of new orders. The poverty which they profeſſed 
reconciling all intereſts, they were the graſhoppers which con- 
ſumed what the worm had not devoured. With this external ap- 


pearance, ſo little to their advantage, they notwithſtanding be- 
came ſo powerful, ſays the ſame Mezerai, that if they had made 
| aA prudent uſe of their proſperity, of the favour of princes, and 
the affection of the people, they would have become maſters both 


of church and ſtate. | 


+ I found with aſtoniſhment theſe means diſplayed, and put in 


a proper light, in the account of the country of Papimania, by Ra- 


lais, whom a long reſidence at Rome among perſons entruſted 


with the conduct of the moſt important affairs, and an 3 
= appt 


a 
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The plan was fixed upon, the foundations laid, and 
the ſcaffolding erected when Gregory VII. was pro. 


moted to the papal dignity: he raiſed the ſtructure, 


finiſhed it, brought it to perfection, and left his ſuc- 


ceſſors only the care of keeping it in repair. 


The enterprize was the more delicate and the ſuc. 


ceſs of it the more ſurpriſing, as the temporal power 


was then ſupported by the emperor Henry IV. 4 


champion who exhauſted all the reſou: ces of policy 


and courage, to untie or break the knot with which 
the pope attempted to bind him ; a champion who 
having obtained forty victories, in ſpite of the nu- 
merous bulls of excommunication condemning him 


to gain no more, would have brought the popes to 
reaſon, if he had not been abandoned by all the ſo— 
vereigns in Europe, whoſe common cauſe he aſſerted, 
but who thought their power confirmed by the weak- 
_ ening of the imperial authority. 
The ſucceſſors of Gregory VII. have, through 


gratitude, enrolled that pontiff amongſt the faints : 


- Philoſophers, well verſed in hiſtory and acquainted | 


with the revolutions which have changed the face of 


the earth, will more properly place him in the ſame 


claſs with thoſe extraordinary perſons, whoſe pro- 


application, had furniſhed with uncommon lights, which he ap- 
lied to Roman politics : this narrative would be alone ſufficient 


to juſtify the judgment paſt upon that merry writer by an author 
as delicate as his authority is unſuſpected: Rabelais, with 


much wit and reading, bad an art peculiar to himſelf, of ſaying 
many things in jeſt, that conveyed good inſtruction, and ol- 
ten of uttering impertinencies without tiring the patience 
of the reader.” Fonienelle, Hiſtory of Oracles, c. 18. The 


letters of John du Bellais, which form the capital part of the 


proofs of the hiſtory of the divorce of Henry VIII. are exceed. 
ingly intereſting, by reaſon of the anecdotes they contain, and 
likewife on account of a thouſand Rrokes of raillery and mirth, 
which ſeem to diſcover the pen of Rabelais, who then attended 
John du Bellai, with the title of ſecretary, If theſe ſtrokes came 
from the ambaſſador himſelf, he deſerved to have Rabelais ior 


P 1 . 1 27 ; a 5 : 7 
bis couſidant, his gueſt, and his friend: he, doubtleſs, was vi 
opinion, that gaiety is no way prejudicial to bulineis.. 


found 
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pound views and {auniicls cour2ge have determined 
thoſe revolutions 
| Boniface VIII. afterwards merited an apotheoſis 
on the ſame account, Gregory VII. and his ſuc- 
cellors, whole fole 3 s to extend the pontifical 
power, had negle&ed the ornaments and external 
ſigns which announce it: this negligence, whether 
che effect of pride or policy, was agreeable to the 
maxims which prepared the Romans for the conqueſt 
of the world *. Till the days of Boniface VIII. the 
papal mitre, wi'ch was ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, had 
nothing to diſtinguiſh it from theſe of other biſhops. 
That pope added to it two crowns, to which his ſuc- 
ceſſors have joined a third; and theſe three crowns 
which at preſent form the tiara, were emblems of ſu- 
preme monarchy over the three parts of the then 


known world: a meaning clearly indicated as well 1 
by the name of the tiara, which at the Vatican is | | [i 
called 1d reh, as by the terms of the proclamation i i 
which to this day accompanies the coronation of the | I 
' Pope: Scius, ſays the perſon who reads it, ze % patrem bi 


(alias regem) reeum et principum, rectorem orbis, The 148 
adoration which the popes cauſed to be paid to them, | 14 
was likewiſe an imitation of the homage which tage 
califs received from the people and from che Mahome- 
tan princes who approached their throne : they made 


them three profound bows, at the ſecond they. pro- | [ 
ſtrated themſclves, at the third ep killed the ground Df M4 
upon which they rod +: 5 "Fi 

Gregory VII. and Boniface VIII. not yet attempt- Fl 


ing to claim infallibility, had neglected to avail them- 
lelyes of the ſureſt engine that could enable them 
to reign over the temporal by the N Power: 


2 Abud Romanos j Jus 2K imperii, cætera tranſmiltuntur, 


+ See d'Herbelot, and the 49th chapter 0 of the thouſand and 
one nights, 
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this diſcovery was reſerved to the canoniſts of the 
fourt-enth and fifteenth centuries, and to the ca. 
ſuiſts, moſt of whom were Jeſuits. Before this dit. 
covery, univerſal monarchy appeared to St. Bernard 
to be a mere whim *; but he would have thought 
otherwiſe of it, if in his time infallibility had been 
erected into a dogma. 1 

The court of Rome appears at preſent, if not to 
have been abandoned, at leaſt to have Joſt ſight of 
theſe ambitious claims; but, unſhaken in her prin- 
ciples, ſhe knows how to comply with the times, to 
take her meaſures according to circumſtances, and 
to wait with patience for revolutions which are 
often the work of time and fortuitous contingencies. 
Her political code is that which a German wanted 
to introduce in phyſic by the treatiſe, De modo Cu. 


randi Morbos Expetiatione, Men who are ſuffici- 


_ ently phlegmatic, patient and ſupple to carry on 


this plan of policy, find it ſo much the ſurer me- 


thod, as in matters of opinion the human ſpecies 


in general, and each individual in particular, being 


ſubject to variations ever advantageous to thoſe 
who know how to avail themſelves of them, are con- 


ſtant only in their inconſtancy. It is by this art 


that the popes have ſucceeded in rendering their 
election independent, firſt of the confirmation, and 


then of the concurrence of the emperors: it is by | 
this art that Clement XI. in our days came off vic- | 
torious in his differences with the court of Vienna, 


and with the regency of France after the death of 


Si uſurpare audes aut dominans apoftolatum, aut apoſlolicus doni- 
natum, plane ab alterutro prohiberis : fi utrumque ſimul habere welis, 
perdes utrumpue. De Conf. l. ii. c. 6. If whilſt you govern, you 
defire to aſſume the apoſtolical character, or whilſt inveſled with 


the apoſtolic character graſp at power, you muſt be diſappointed | 


in one of your aims. If you are ambitious of both, you mult 


loſe both.” A prediction in part accompliſhed by the proteſtant 


ſtates withdrawing their obedience from the ſee of Rome, _ 
2 Lewis 


, 


_— 


2 


ON ENGLAND... 20; 
Lewis XIV. That pontiff had found, by his own 


experience, in the moſt brilliant period of his reign, 
how much the Roman phlegm has the advantage over 


the furia Franceſe, . 

No author, that I know of, has conſidered the go- 
vernment of the Mahometan califs as the principle 
and ſeed of the claims of the court of Rome to uni- 


verſal monarchy. This diſcovery to which I have 


been led by the identity of the epochas, may juſtify, 


if not thoſe popes who have ſacrificed every thing to 


thoſe pretenſions, at leaſt ſuch as not knowing how 


to extricate themſelves out of the defile into which 
they had got entangled, have piouſly imagined that 
Chriſt, who had declared in expreſs terms that bis 
kingdom was not of this world, at leaſt ſhould not in 


the perſon of his vicar yield to Mahomet, who 
reigned by his. Beſides, it we conſider the ſtate of 
Europe during the periods in queſtion, theſe pre- 
tenſions might probably have been its ſtrongeſt bul- 
wark againſt the torrent of the Mahometan arms, 
which after having invaded Alia, Africa, and Spain, 
threatened to ſwallow up the reſt of the globe. 

Be that as it will, as credulity gains upon us and in- 


creaſes in proportion to diſtance *, of all the ſtates 


of Europe England was that in which the pretenſions 
of the popes met with the moſt favourable reception. 


The way had been bur too well paved for them : the | 


enthuſiaſm of the monk Auguſtin, of his aſſiſtants and 
their ſucceſſors, had produced its full effect upon a peo- 
ple diſpoſed to enthuſiaſm by their natural conſtitu- 


tion. Several kings of the Saxon dynaſty were ſeen to 
quit the throne, and repair to Rome, in order to end 
their lives in the monaſtic habit, at the feet of his ho- 


3 Major e longinguo reverentia. Reſpect is greateſt to things 


to its length. 


iſtant. Thus in mechanics, the power of a lever is proportioned 
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thoſe ſovereigns had made his kingdom tributary to 
the holy ſee: in fine, John Lackland, after having 


offered his kingdom in vain to the Miramolin of 


Africa, was willing to hold it as a fief of the caurch 


of Rome. 


Upon theſe titles the popes reigned over England, 
even at the times wherein all Italy, orovoked With 


the pontifical ſupercthoulſnels, left them no place to 


reſt their heads iu. During this period, Peter de 
Blois wrote to Alc*ander LI. in the name of that 


king of England who moit vigorouſly aſſerted the 


rights of his crown: << gland acknowledges you 
as its ſovereign lord, the feudal laws have made it 
depend upon you, it is held only of you *.” Ir is 
true Henry II. who was repreſentrd as ſpeaking in 
this manner, was then EY: with his revolted 
ſon Henry. 

In thoſe ages of ignorance 26d 3 the 

northern countries of "Europe had returned to the 


| mal in which Dion Chryſoſtom beheld them five 


centuries before. The Druids reign there, {ay; 
that author, in the midſt of the luſtre and iplendor 
of the throne ; the kings are in fact only the executor; 
of the orders, deciſions, and een of prieſts . 


* Viſtre juriſdicdtionis ff r. gnum Anglie ; ot quantum a? fruda!t- 
11 juris obligntionim, wobis Fo alobnoxius teneor, Petr! Bleſenſis, 


Ep. 136. The k: ingdom of England belongs to your juriſdiction, 
and with regard to feudal law, L am bound to you only, In vit- 

tue of this right, Innocent III. in the next century, gaye Eng- 
land to Philip. Auguſtus, king of France. 


1 *Ny ave Toi Barikeiow 80e CA. T por Klei Sas BuAeuss 28 4e 0 
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,, EwNguere;. Dion, Chryſolt, Orat. 49. They were nat. 
allowed to do any thing, or take any reſolution without the ; 
concurrence of theſe; ſo that in fact, it is they that govern, and 


kings become the . and agents of their will, tho? ſeated upon 


their golden thrones, ivIng 1 in palac ces, and w Mow: ing in affluenc? 
| ang 
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About five centuries after, we find in the ſame coun- 
tries the ſame ſubordination of the ſecular authority to 
the eccleſiaſtical power. The ſecond council of Ma- 
con, aſſembled in 58+, after having, by the ninth 
and tenth canons, ſecured the immunity of church- 
men, an immunity ſince extended to their poſlcflions, 
eſtabliſhed in the fifteenth canon the moit mortify- 
ing diſtinctions between the clergy and the ſeveral or- 
ders of the laity : If, ſays this canon, a layman 
meets with an eccleſiaſtic, let him pay him all the 
honour due to the rank which he holds amongſt 
Chriſtians. If they are both on horſeback, let the lay- 


man, taking off his hat, humbly ſalute him. If the 


churchman happens to be a- foot and the layman on 


horſeback, let the latter alight and do him all the of- 


fices which the humbleſt charity preſcribes. If any 


perſon, adds the canon, preſumes to tranſgreſs this 


law, dictated by the Holy Spirit, let him be fuſpended 


and continue ſo, as long as his viſhop ſhall 48 88 


proper.” 
In the ſucceeding centuries the biſhops ſhare 


thoſe golden thrones and all the external luſtre, which, 
as Dion informs us, the Druids letr to princes : the 


inthroning of theſe prelates was accompanied with 


all the pride and pomp of regal power. The ſove- 
reigns, upon taking poſſeſſion of the throne, contented 


themſelves with making their appearance on horſe- 


back: the biſhops of the tenth century added thereto. 


the ceremony of cauling themſelves to be carried a 
conſiderable: way, upon the ſhoulders of the firſt noble- 
men of the kingdom, to whom when they grandes 1 in- 


and luxury. This paſſage has eſcaped cd inquiries of Don Bou- 


quet, and of M. Duclos, who. in his Memoirs upon the Druids, in- 


ſerted in the Collection of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles 


Lettres, conſiders the government of the Gauls only as an arilto- 
cracy, excluſive of all 70 yalty. 
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A brother of St. Lewis was ſummoned by a biſhop 
of Paris to pay to him in perſon that duty, which 


Philip Auguſtus had paid him by procuration, ay 


lord of Corbeil and Mont PHery, and which Charles 


the Wiſe, and his ſucceſſors, down to Charles IX. 
excluſively, paid to the biſhops of Auxerre ſince 
that country had been reunited to the crown F. The 
Bouchards, and the Mathews de Montmorency, who 


were bound to pay this homage to the biſhop of 


Paris, thought themſelves thereby the more honoured, 
as they held the firſt rank amongſt the barons who 
ſhared in their ſervitude, Hence their title of the 


firſt barons of Chriſtendom : a name at that time pe- 


culiarly adapted to ſignify the court, the juriſdiction, 


the rights, and all the prerogatives of epiſcopacy f. 


Hence, without doubt, the military cry of the houſe 
of Montmorency: — God aſſiſt the firſt Chriſtian 


baron. 
Thoſe of the ancient family of Chevreuſe ſhared 


that honour, on account of the eſtate of Chevreuſe, 


which was likewiſe a barony depending upon the 


croſier. They were for the ſame reaſon 2 
of the abbey of St. Dennis. In a title of 1226, 
ſerted amongſt the proofs of the genealogy of Mont- 


morency, they expreſly ſtipulated, that they ſhould 
be conſecrated to the honour of bearing the banner 


of St. Dennis; and, in the following century, a noble- 


man belonging to that family, whilſt he diſcharged 


| that honourable office, was killed at the battle of 
Mons. en-Puelle. 


* See Gallia Chriſtiana, and the particular hiſtories of moſt of 


| the dioceſes in France. 


+ See the Hiſtory of Auxerre: by the Abbe le Bœuf. 


t See the article of the Church of England, and ihe Didi 
nary of Du Cange, at the word Chriſtianity, 


1 During 
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ON ENGLAND, 209 
During the ſame periods the high barons of Eng- 
land had the ſame emulation to carry the biſhops 
and the banner of the monks. In England and 
France theſe vain honours, and humiliating diſ- 
tinctions, extended to the poſſeſſions of the clergy, to 
their prerogatives, and to all their claims. I ſhall 
cite, with regard to France, an example related by 
don Mabillon *, and taken from Stephen of Paris. 


Lewis the Younger coming to Paris from ſome 


part of Brie was benighted at Creteil, and lay there, 
after having ſupped at the expence of the inhabitants, 


whom the dean and chapter then reckoned amongt 


their vaſſals. The canons having early in the morn- 
ing received information of this encroachment on 


their prerogatives, were greatly incenſed, and ſaid, 
the church is ruined F, its privileges are deſtroyed ; 


either the king ſhall indemnify us for the expence in- 
curred at Creteil, or ſervice ſhall no longer be celebrated 


at our church. In fact, the king having upon the 


ſame morning repaired, according to cuſtom, to Notre 
Dame, found the church doors ſhut; ar! upon 
aſking the reaſon, he was anſwered thus : Sire, you 


are yourſelf the cauſe of this ſtep, In contemno: of 


> 


the immunities and privileges of our church, you 
ſupped yeſterday at Creteil, at the expence of the 
vaſſals of that place, and we have ſhut up our church, 


being reſolved to run all riſks in order to procure re- 


dreſs for that encroachment. * I have made no 
encroachment, nor had I any ſuch intention, an- 


* Annal. Bened. Tom. vi. 


| + In the following century, the deputies of the clergy ſaid to 
St. Lewis, by the mouth of the biſhop of Auxerre, Guy de Mello: 
dire, know that you ſuffer all Chriſtendom to be ruined, and 


that it is ruined in your hands ;? whereupon the good king croſſ- 
ing himſelf, ſaid: Tell me, biſhop, how that comes about ??? 


Having thereupon heard what the matter was, he made anſwer, 


that he could not do otherwiſe. Joinville. 
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ſwered the devout monarch ; I happened yeſterday to 


be benighted at Creteil, when I was prevailed upon 


by the civility of the inhabitants to accept of a 
ſupper. I repent of my complaiſance : let the bi. 
ſhop come to me with the dean, let the whole chap- 


ter join them, and above all the canon who of. 


ficiates in this village. If I am in the wrong, they 


| ſhall determine what ſatisfaction I am to make; 
if I am innocent, I expect my juſtification from 


themſelves.” The king continued to pray at the 
church-door, whilſt he waited the coming of the bi- 
ſhop and the chapter. Upon their arrival the church- 
doors flew open, the king entered, and gave as ſe- 
curity for an indemnification, ſhould there be a call 
for it, the perſon of the biſhop himſelf, and as 


pledges his two ſilver candleſticks. In fine, in teſti- | 
mony of his firm reſolution to give the ſatisfaction 
required of him, he laid a wand upon the altar of the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, with the promiſe written 


upon it. This is ſaid to be the ſame wand which 


one of the choriſters of Notre Dame holds every 


Sunday before the eagle, during the ceremony of 
ſprinkling holy water. WM 


What a ſpectacle then would Dion Chryſoſton: 
have beheld throughout Europe, had he returned to 


life about the eleventh century? A multicude of ſove- 
reigns proſtrate at the feet of the great Druid *. 


"diſputing with each other the honour of holding his 


This ſlavery of the princes was unavoidable during the feu- 
dal law. It eſtabliſhed their authority over vaſſals jealous 0! 
their rights, which they found themſelves in a fituation to 


cauſe to be reſpected. The firſt contributions foreign 0 


the feudal. rights were levied by the authority of the pops. 
Now, it was the policy of ſovereigns to endeavour, by their 


ſubmiſſion, to raiſe the credit of an authority which was be- 
come the foundation of the moſt intereſting part of their. 
Tis ſame policy ſhould have kept this ſubmiſſion within due 


ſtir⸗ 
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ſtirrup, waiting upon him at table, receiving or- 
ders from him, ſubject to the admonitions and au- 
thority of his legates, croſſing the ſeas to fight againſt 
thoſe whom he had declared his enemies, governing 
their territories by his directions and by his orders, 
ſurrendering him that capital article of their autho- 
rity, which aſcertains'the rights of property, by ſuf- 
fering bulls, renewed in every pontificate, to be the 
firſt title of the poſſeſſions and rights of the whole 
body of the clergy; in a word, the moſt powerful 
and the moſt abſolute of thoſe ſovereigns expiating, 
by the moſt ſolemn and the moſt humiliating pen- 
nance, his temerarious attempts againſt the facerdotal 
authority “. ol - 2 
Upon an examination of the internal ſtate of theſe 
kingdoms Dion Chryſoſtom would have ſeen Druids 
at the head of each ſovereign's councils, he would 
have ſeen them ſuperintend the education of young 
princes, he would have ſeen them the oracles of 
ſupreme juſtice +, the chiefs of a juriſdiction 4 
which had abſorbed all others, proprietors of the 
oreateſt part of the inferior tribunals, born the 
judges and arbitrators of all conteſts and diſputes 9; 
in fine, Druids of a third order, fome of whom 
* See the Hiſtory of Henry IId's wife. . 5 

+ The chancellor of the kings of England and France were ge- 
nerally choſen out of the epiſcopal order. Their privy- council, 
and their parliament had ſcarce any magiſtrate but ſuch as were 
clergymen. At Paris, ſeveral of theſe magiſtrates were at the 
ſame time curates, either in town or country, at the diſtance of 
hve or ſix leagues : the eccleſiaſtical counſellors at preſent are re- 
preſentatives of the primitive body of our magiſtrates, 

t The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, called by way of diſtinction, 
the court of Chriſtendom. _ 5 | 


J Between laymen, and even between the laity and the clergy, 
or monks. The Gallia Chriſtiana, the Benedictine Annals, the 


Hiſtory of the Dioceſe of Paris, by the Abbe le Bœuf, abound 


with examples of ſuch arbitrations. I ſhall mention amongſt 
others that of the compromiſe of Herve of Chevreuſe, created 
in 1264, of depredations on the priory of Yvette, and the 
Abbey of St. Maur. Two canons of Paris, and a canon of 
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212 OBSERVATIONS 
were excluſively entruſted with the care of all 
thoſe acts which bind men to ſociety ; others 
again with the inſtruction and education of the 
riſing generations; ſome, who by the rules of their 
order had been enjoined ſtrict ſilence, buſied in 
tranſmitting to poſterity a hiſtorical narrative of 
events which they ſaw through the medium of mo- 
naſtic prejudices ; others again performing the 
functions of lawyers and attornies, or practiſing ſur. 
gery and phyſic. ES LE. 

| Fheſe three orders, united by a common intereſt 
and actuated by the ſame principles, formed in 
each ſtate an intermediate power, which too often 
| ſpread alarms and terror round the thrones of Eu- 
rope; a power to. which every 1atereſt but its own 
was always foreign. ue, 
| Moſt hiſtorians look upon the haughtineſs and in- 
flexibility of Clement VII. as the ſource of that re- 
volution which deſtroyed the power of the clergy in 
England: reflecting on this important event, I 


have fallen into a train of thoughts, which as 


Poiſſy, choſen for arbiters, condemned Herve in ten marks of 
| falver, and his followers, who had carried off ſome horſes, and 
committed depredations upon the poultry, to make three procet. 
| ſions to Yvette, to Chevreuſe, and to St. Maur, in a plight as 
humbling as remarkable. for an appearance of buffoonry, The 
parliament of Paris condemned to the ſame puniſhment the lay- 
_ officers who encroached on the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. See 
the Hiſtory of the Dioceſe of Paris, Tom. viii. p. 40. of the 
Firſt Part, and the Proofs of the Hiſtory of Auxerre, Tom. it, 
I + All the ſcience of Europe, after having been corrupted and 
almoſt extinguiſhed by the ravages of barbarous nations, was al- 
moſt entirely cloiſtered up amongſt thoſe called the clergy, whs 
being, by their profeſſion, totally alienated from the affairs of this 
world, have ſpoken of matters which are the chief ſubjects of 
hiſtory, not only as clergymen may be ſuppoſed to do of arms; 
but, which is ſtill worſe, as perſons born blind may be ſuppoſed 
to do of colours. Pithou, in the Introduction to his Memoirs 
concerning the Counts of Champagne. e 


they 
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they ſeem to afford ſome new lights, 1 ſhall fub- 
mit to the conſideration of the reader, | 
After the councils of Baſil and Conſtance, European 


ſovereigns found the court of Rome as tractable as it 


before had been the reverſe. The affair of Henry 
VIIIch's divorce, preſents us with an extraordinary ex- 
ample of a reſiſtance and reſolution the more aſtoniſh- 
ing, as they were leſs to be expected from the character 
of Clement VII. Cardinal Wolſey conceived the firſt 
idea of this divorce, in circumſtances when every 
thing ſeemed to inſure its ſucceſs. He had juſt ac- 
| ceded upon his maſter's account to the alliance be- 
' tween France, the pope, and the Venetians: he 
looked upon the divorce as a ſecure battery againſt 


the emperor ; but he did not foreſee the pillaging of 


Rome, the impriſonment of the pope, his complete 
reconciliation with Charles V. and the ſuperiority 
which theſe extraordinary accidents were likely to 
give this prince, whoſe oppoſition formed the only 
knot of a difficulty, which it was in vain to attempt 


to ſolve by Leviticus, by Deuteronomy, and by the 


ſuffrage of ſcholaſtic doctors and the opinions of uni- 


verſities. The pope exhauſted all the artifices of 
his countrymen to avoid coming to a deciſion, and. 
endeavoured to ſhew Henry VIII. that it was out of 


his power to determine the matter. He even went 


ſo far as to ſuggeſt to him to have the affair exa- 


mined into and decided in England, without his 


concurrence, expreſſing his regret that the king had 
not followed the advice, which, at the very beginning 


: of the affair, had been given him by the prelates of 


his kingdom, an advice which had been oppoſed by 
cardinal Wolſey upon pretext of deference for the 
holy ſee, but in reality becauſe he then found as 
much facility as fecurity 1 in recurring to Rome. 


573 The 
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The Engliſh hiſtorians, even Mr. Hume himſelf, 
have neglected to diſcuſs this point, which is of the 
greater importance as it determined the diſgrace of 
Wolſey, and as it ſeems to diſculpate the court of 
Rome of the inflexibility which it is accuſed of, and 
which it could not avoid ſhewing, ſince it was be- 
come entirely dependent on Charles V *. 

Ever ſince this important revolution, the clergy 
of the church of England have retained part of their 
ancient authority, which thoſe of the Gallican church 


I meet with a proof of this fact, in a letter written to the le- 
gate Campeggio, in the pope's name, by cardinal Salviati, and 
inſerted in a Collection of Lettere di XIII. Huomini Hluſtr, 
fol. 28. N.S. (Il papa) /a e dagli effetti a conoſciuto Poitima 
mente del reverendiſſimo ed iuſftriſſino Monſignor Eberacenſe, verſo lt 
coſe della ſede Apoſtolica; ed ha per certo ch con medeſimo animo ſi no- 
weſſe S. S. reverendiſſima a fare che il ſereniſſimo Re domanda ſſe un 
legato per queſta coſa, con tutto che da Prelati del regno li foſſe detto 
che poteva far ſenza, Ma wolefſe Iddio che S. S. Rewerendi/ſima 
awveſſe laſciato corren la coſa, perche ſe il re Paveſſe determiuata ſmnza 
 Pautorita della ſantita ſua, o male o bene che aveſſe fatto, ſuria lato 
ſenza colpa ſua e biaſimoſuo! Our lord, the pope, knows, and from 
facts has diſcovered the good intentions of the moſt reverend and 
illuſtrious cardinal of York, with regard to the affairs of the apoſ- 
tolical ſee ; and it is his firm opinion, that the moſt reverend car- 
dinal ſhould, with the ſame good intention, endeavour to perſuade 
the moſt ſerene king to apply for a legate to tranſact that affair, 
though he has been told by the prelates of his kingdom, that he 


might do without one. But would to God, that the moſt reve- | 
rend lord cardinal had let the affairs run on, becauſe, if the 


king had determined 1t without the authority of his holineſs, 
whether he had done well or ill, it would have paſſed without 
any fault of his, and without his incurring any cenſure !” 
The pope himſelf ſpoke in this manner to the agent of Henry 
VIII. who gives that prince an account of what his holineſs ſaid 
in a Latin diſpatch of the 17th of September 1528, inſerted in 
the Proofs of the Hiſtory of the Divorce, by the Abbe le Grand, 
p- 116. ant, ſaid the pope to him, agar? per /e ipjos quod vo- 
lant, kgatum remittant, eo prætextu guod in cauſam ulterius procedi 
nolint; et dtinceps, ut iffis videbitur, rem conficiant, modo ne, me 
auctore, infuſiè quidguam agatur. ** Let them, ſaid the pope, do 
whatever they think proper of themſelves, let them ſend back the 
legate upon pretext that they do not chuſe to proceed any farther 
in the affair; and then let them determine as they think proper, 
provided they do not do any injuſtice by my authority.“ 


had 
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had long fince loſt ; but they no longer have pre- 
ſerved that weight, which, through the toleration 
of ſovereigns and the force of habit, makes the 
clergy in other countries ſupport the rank of an in- 
termediate power. They have loſt it, as well by 
their entire independence upon any foreign power, 


as by the rules which the kings of England have pre- 


ſcribed to themſelves, in the choice of perſons in- 
tended to fill the firſt dignities in the ſtate. 

Before the reformation, the great ſees having fal- 
len to the lot of the firſt nobility, were often filled 
by the brothers or ſons of the ſovereign. William 
the Conqueror, king Stephen, Henry III. Henry 
IV. had brothers inveſted with the epiſcopal dig- 


nity, Henry VII. intended his youngeſt ſon for 
the ſee of C anterbury ; there is even mention made 
of kings, ſuch as Ethelwolfe the ſon of Egbert, who 


paſſed from the epiſcopal chair to the throne. What 
an additional importance did perſons of ſuch quality 

and rank give to the eccleſiaſtical order? 

The choice of biſhops being afterwards deter- 


mined not ſo much by birth as by merit, thoſe pre- 


lates, who anſwer the hopes conceived of them, and 


to which they owe their exalted dignity, ſupport by 


their perſonalabilities, a rank which has of itſelf engaged 


every thing capable of conciliating and ſecuring the 
reſpect and veneration of the people. Thoſe whom 


favour alone has raiſed to the epiſcopal dignity, be- 
ing engaged by the care of aggrandizing their fa- 

milies, depend on the court only both by gratitude 
and expectation. EG, 


When in the former FOR of things, the number of 
temporal peers was counterbalanced by that of lords 


ſpiritual, the ſuffrage of the latter had a weight 
ber it has loſt by the ſucceſſive multiplication of 
„„ 5 lay 
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lay peerages, which are at pteſent to the former in the 
ratio of ten to one. 
This diſproportion has an influence on affairs 
purely eccleſiaſtic: it is in parliament, with the al. 
ſiſtance of the lay peers and by the authority of the 
king, the head of the church of England, that re- 
gulations concerning the diſcipline, and even de- 
ciſions relative to the dogmas of religion, are deter. 
mined and promulged. This method, ſo whimſical 
and fo oppoſite to the modern practice, was not- 
withſtanding that which was followed by the Gal. 
lican clergy under Charlemagne and the ſovereigns 
of his race: to be convinced of this it is ſufficient to 
open their capitulars K. 
The Engliſh character, and their love of freedom 
of thought, are new obſtructions to the reunion of 
the Engliſh clergy in a party oppoſite to the court, 
lg long as their body is in no danger. 
Before the Tudors came to the throne, the whole 


power of the clergy ſprung from their being united, 
and that union was the effect of the immediate in- 


fluence of the court of Rome, which by means of a 
center of unity gave che mutincus clergy the means 
of rallying. 

Since the Reformation, the conforming TE 
continued conſtantly attached to the intereſts of 
Charles I. who from a principle of conſcience defend. 
ed their prerogatives and rights, as inſeparable from 
thoſe of his crown. The ſame intereſt kept them 
afterwards cloſely connected with king William, in 
oppolition to James II. who had conſpired | their 


* The baſis of this form was the rule obſerved by the primitive 
church. Q cmnes tangit, in commune debet conſuli. ** What affects 
every body ſhould be the ſubject of a general conſultation.” It 
yas likewiſe eſtabliſned in Spain under the Viſigoth kings. 


ruin: 
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ruin: in all ſimilar conjunctures they will certainly 


ſide with the prevailing party“. This union will 


be cemented by the fear with which they are 
inſpired by the vicinity of the non-conforming 
ſets, ſeparated from them by a wall, which 
would be ſcarce able to reſiſt the efforts of a ſove- 
reign determined upon throwing it down An 
encerpriſe of this. ſort, properly prepared, and ſup- 
ported with vigour, would meet only with political 
obſtacles from the parliament, and in the {ſuperior 
clergy only a weak reliſtance ; ſo long as the mem- 
bers of that body are not choſen out of the nobility, 
who would be thereby intereſted in its preſervation. 


I confine myſelf to theſe obſervations to prove how 


much the preſent clergy of the church of England 


differ from the ancient Engliſh clergy, how peace- 
| able they are, and how far they have cealed to be an 
| Intermediate power in the ſtate. e 
Stript of this power, and at the ſame time deprived 


of that which France at preſent owes to its magiſtracy, 
the Britiſh conſtitution finds an equilibrium in the 
parliament and the royal prerogative, an equilibrium 


which ſtrengthens and ſecures it alike againſt flavery 


and anarchy. 

This equilibrium derives its whole force from its* 
indiviſibility, which has been broke only on two 
occaſions: during the uſurpation of Cromwell; and 


at the convention which placed the crown of James 


II. upon the head of his ſon-in-law: but its ſepa- 
rated parts made an effort to cloſe and unite again: 
and their reunion was as prompt as it was ſolid. 


Mr. Hume in the p1th of his Political Eſſays, lays it down 
| as 2 maxim, that in all . prieſts were enemies to li- 
ays he, upon reaſons which have 


berty: a conduct founded, 
equal force in all times, and in all countries; that is to ſay, 
upon intereſt and ambition; from whence he infers, that in Eng- 


land the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church will aways adhere to 


court party, 
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The union of theſe two powers is ſecured and, as 


it were, cemented by the very efforts which, to all 


outward appearance, tend continually to diſunite 
them : they derive from the very conſtitution of the 


| ſtate ſeveral means of mutually awing and checkin 
each other *, independent of a thouſand lictle ſprings, 


which private intereſt puts in motion, according to 


the circumſtances of affairs. If we would ſee them 


perfectly agreed, we ſhould conſider them in the pe- 
riods remarkable for wars againſt France. Yet the 


fruit of theſe wars, as deſtructive as the gold of Tho- 
louſe, was in all ages to England the ſource of the 


moſt fatal revolutions ; thoſe, for example, which fol- 


| "ones 1 the triumphs of Edward III. and Toney V. 


THE K 1 N 8. 


Places in the church, in the law, in the ſea and 
land ſervice; in a word, all the diſtipctions, all the 


favours, all the employ ments, whether honourable 


or lucrative, being in the king's gift, the people of 
England find themſclves bound to the throne by ties 
the moſt capable of connecting and fixing men; I 


mean thoſe of avarice, ambition, hope, and that 
_ multiplicity of paſſions which are founded on per- 
ſonal intereſt. | 


But theſe rumultuous PSI require the utmoſt 


dexterity in the hand which undertakes to direct 


them : a dexterity that unites, with regard to Eng- 
land, all thoſe parts, from the combination of which, 


politicians, antient and modern, have framed the 


great art of reigning, LL gt artes. The advice 
which Phoebus gave his fon before he put the reins 
of his chariot into his hand, ſeems to be addreſſed to 


2 prince, who aſcends the throne of England F. 


* See Spirit of Laws. and Mr. 1 5 Hiſt. of England. 
7 Parce, puer, flimulis ; ſed fortius utere loris: 
Oponte ſud properant : labor eſt inhibere volentes.— 
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reigning by himſelf, to carry this advice into execu- 
tion; with what difficulties muſt it be attended with 
reſpect to miniſters, whoſe precarious authority borne 
with impatience by a thouſand rivals, odious to all 


unlucky accident, obliged even to juſtify the moſt 
proſperous events, ſtruggling with all the irritated 
paſſions, is conſtantly expoled to the molt rude con- 


moſt ſevere canvaſſing, and the molt bitter ſatire! 


the introduction of democracy into the Engliſh con- 


has coſt ſome of them their lives. 


how many examples of ingratitude occur in the 
Greek and Roman hiſtories ! Modern hiſtory repre- 


chiefs and benefactors. 

In England, as well as in all governments democra- 
tical, or almoſt democratical, miniſters of ſtate are un- 
daunted pilots, who in both hemiſpheres inceſſantly 
bid defiance to rocks, tempeſts, and ſhipwrecks. If we 


adminiſtration of government, the command of armies, 


Nec preme, nec Kane 10 151 per diva « currum. 
Altius egreſſus, cœleſtia tecta cremabis z 
Inferiùs, terras : medio tutiſſimus ibi. 


If it be a difficult matter for a king, deſirous of 


thoſe whom 1t 1s unable to oblige, blamed for every - 


tradictions, to the moſt obſtinate oppoſition, to the 
Such was the ſtate of thoſe miniſters whom, after 


ſtitution, the ſovereigns of that country have ho- 
noured with their confidence; a confidence which 


Statitude was never the virtue of democracies: 
ſents to us commonwealths conſtantly animated bj 
the ſame ſpirit. The murder of Barnevelt, and that 
of the two de Witts, are upon a par with the moſt 


atrocious attempts which a mob, involved in the 
darkneſs of Paganiſm, has ever dared againſt its 


compare them to thoſe who in other countries have the 


the conduct of negotiations, or the direction of the 


Inter utrumque tene. Fortune cetera mando. Metam. lib. 2. 


finan- 
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finances, we ſhall conſider the latter only as mari. 
ſtorms as that of the earl of Bute, who fat at the 
helm of affairs at the beginning of the preſent reign, 


ſtration which in many reſpects may admit of a Paral- 


flattering ſucceſſes on the part of England, had 
hold of that very peace to attack his adminiſtration, 


bating it with Italian ſuppleneſs, and a reſolution 


concluded the peace and carried it into execution, 


DE the famous Sir George Mackenſie, Who being ſprung 


— f — 


ners, who ſailing with the current of a peaceable . 
ver, never loſe ſight of its banks. 
But no adminiſtration was overcaſt with ſuch conſtant 


being raiſed to that exalted dignity by the princeſs 
dowager of Wales, mother to the king: an admini- 


lel with that of cardinal Mazarin. 
The greateſt, the moſt unexpected, and the moſt 


brought France to wiſh for peace, and accept It 
upon conditions as honourable as advantageous to 
the Engliſh nation K. The enemies of lord Bute laid 


juſt as thoſe of cardinal Mazarin availed them- 
ſelves of the continuance of the war with Spain. 
Mazarin weathered out the ftorm, alternately com- 


unknown to his country: he died deſpotic maſter 
of the ſtate. Lord Bute, oppoſed the ſtorm with all 
the coolneſs natural to the Engliſh, and after having 


quitted his poſt when the danger ſeemed to be totally 

vaniſhed: he then contented himſelf with governing 
in the name of Mr. George Grenville, brother to lord 
Temple, and brother-in law to Mr. Pitt, both the 
declared chefs of ing party in oppoſition to the 
court. 


1 have been od has: lord Bute is grandſon o 


In the ancient wars ich W ſaid an Engliſh prelate, 
preaching before the parliament, after the peace of 1713, the 
nation exhauſted its men and money, to purchaſe vain- rp 
: gran and its im poveriſhment was generally followed by a 

civil war. 8 


from 
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from one of the moſt illuſtrious families of Scotland, 


acquired a diſtinguiſhed reputation in the univer- 
ſities of Scotland and England by his learning, was 


an honour to the bar of Edinburgh by his abilities, 


was admitted a member of the privy-council by king 


James II. and enriched the republic of letters with 


ſeveral works on morality, law, and polite litera- 
ture, replete with ingenious diſcoveries. Amongſt 
the firſt it will be ſufficient to name one entitled Mo- 


ral Bravery, wherein the author maintains that, ab- 


ſtrated from all other motives, the point of honour 


alone obliges men to be virtuous. The pureſt ideas 


concerning the eloquence of the bar are diſplayed in 


a work which he publiſhed in 1684, entitled Idea 
Eloguentiæ Forenſis: a work which has not yet had 


any effect in England. Honoured by king Charles 
II. with the title of viſcount of Tarbat, queen Anne 


added to it that of earl of Cromerty. 


The earl of Bute has inherited by his marriage | 
with the heireſs of Wortley Montague the whole 


wealth of that family, one of the richeſt in England. 


That heireſs is daughter to the celebrated lady Wort- 


ley Montague, who firſt introduced into Europe 


the cuſtom of inoculating for the ſmall-pox, and whoſe 


Letters concerning the "Turkiſh Nation were lately 
tranſlated into French. That lady left behind her a 


ſon, of whom [I have already made mention, vol. i. 
but who being diſinherited by his father, lives the 
life of a PROTON upon a Penſion of 1 500l. a 


year. 


but of little avail io Charles I. and James II. 


The hiſtorian of the parliament of England main- 


tains that. Engliſh liberty. can never bel in any dan- 
ger, 


The king of Eng land has all the fol and land 
forces at his Aifpofal but that article of his prero- 
gative is no way dangerous to public liberty: it was 
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222 OBSERVATIONS 
ger, except under a king, who ſhall force the Eng. 
liſh people to love and eſteem him.” Men rarely 
love thoſe who force their eſteem, neither do they 
always eſteem thoſe whom they love. The wiſeſt 
prince that ever reigned in England, of which he is 
called the Solomon, I mean Henry VII. was eſteem- 
ed, but hated by his ſubjects, notwithſtanding all 
the right he had to their love, as lord Bacon tells us 
in expreſs terms in the life of that prince. 
Queen Elizabeth, whoſe memory is at preſent as 
dear to England as that of Henry IV. is to France, 
was inceſſantly expoſed to plots and conſpiracies. 
Several weakneſſes were laid to her charge: ſhe was re- 
proached with having falſe political views: but hiſtory 
has juſtified her conduct, and given her thoſe enco- 
miums which ſhe richly deſerves *. Charles II. was 
greatly beloved and but little eſteemed. +, King 
William, on the other hand, whoſe reign was a con- 
tinued concatenation of wars, though honoured with 
the higheſt eſteem by the Engliſh, was one of their 
princes leaſt beloved. All Europe knows the afflic- 
tions which embittered the laſt days of a ſovereignf}, 
who united, in the higheſt degree, all thoſe qualitics 
| that are Fapable of forcing the Engliſh to love 


* No hiſtorian has acquitted himſelf better in this reſpea than 
the celebrated Grotius, in the . of the 5th book of his 
Annales de Rebus Belgicis. 
+ England had, however, never been in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate 
as in the pacific reign of that prince. Since the peace of Breda, it 
had ſuſtained only an eighteen months war; and that war againſt 
Holland alone, was carried on with Pronch money. The peace 
which concluded it, whilſt it ſecured to England a neutrality i in 
the midſt of a long and bloody war, rendered her miſtreſs of the 
trade of all Europe till the peace of Nimeguen. The ten ſuc- 
ceeding years were neither leſs happy, nor leſs brilliant. London, 
laid waſte both by peſtilence and by fire, found itſelf at the cloſe 
of theſe ten years, as rich, as populous, and as extenſive again 
as it had been in 1660. Are vain triumphs, and bloody tro- 
Pbies, of equal value with this 3 
| Queen Anne. | 


and 
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all countries, at all times, and in all conditions, 
the eye of contemporary envy, inceſſantly open 
to the weakneſſes and miſeries, by which per- 
manity, ſeeks occaſion from thence to hate them, 
if it cannot proceed ſo far as to deſpiſe them. 
All the illuſtrious perſonages of antiquity under- 


ſhall merit and virtue always meet with an undiſtin- 


obſerved, prevails in all countries. In a remote pro- 
vince of Siberia, Mr. Gmelin came to a village lately 


of its founder: the inhabitants, anſwered the Tar- 
my life-time 4. In the preſent ſtate of things, what- 
of a king of England, he will find his people actuated 


nation: „This people draweth near to me with their 
phy but their hearts are far from me,” 


_ theſe ſentiments very plainly, as well with reſpe& to 
the preſent king as to his predeceſlor. 


* Ploravere ſuis non 1 pros 
Speratuin meritis, 


Quatenus, heu nf as | / 
V. irtutem incolumem odimus, | 
Sublatam ex oculis guærimus invidi? 
1 Mr, Gmelin's Voyage to Siberia, in 1748. 


rural 


and to reſpect the hand which governs them. In 


ſons of the moſt ſhining merit pay tribute to hu- 
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went this law * : what, exclaimed the ſage Horace, 
guiſhing and criminal hatred amongſt us? ſhall they 


not be felt and acknowledged till after we have loſt 
them ? This unjuſt prejudice, as I have already 


built and formed by a Tartar who received him at 
his houſe. Happening to aſk his gueſt why the vil- 
lage did not, according to cuſtom go by the name 
tar, are too vain-glorious to do me that honour in 


ever be the merit, however courteous the behaviour 


by the ſentiments which God obſerved in the Jewiſh 
I have already given ſeveral hints, which diſcover 


SW notwithſtanding, any king ever deſerved the | 
love of his People, it is George 111, he leads, at his 
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rural ſeat near Richmond (a ſeat much inferior in 


magnificence and luſtre to that of many noblemen) 
a life of the moſt regular ſimplicity ; which he di- 


vides entirely between the queen and his books. It 


is true he comes every week to hold a levee and a 


drawing room at St. James's ; but the court is by no 


means brilliant; he comes with the queen in a very 
plain equipage, eſcorted by a few light horſe. I have 


already obſerved that coachmen and carmen, never 
ſtop at his approach, and that they take a pride in 


not bowing to him: «< Why ſhould we bow to 


George? ſay the inſolent rabble : he ſhould bow to 
us: he lives at our expence#,? t: 
Art his court he is affability itſelf. All thoſe he 
ſpeaks to, he accoſts in the moſt polite manner, and 


never opens his lips except to ſay the moſt obliging 
things. His palace, which has no guard except at 
the gate, is open to every Engliſhman, as well as to 


every forcigner who is attracted thither by curioſity. 

The fame ſimplicity accompanies the king when 
he repairs to parliament, to ſhew himſelf in all the 
luſtre of majeſty : his hair, which is very thick, and 


of the fineſt light colour r, tied behind with a 


ribband, and dreſſed by the hand of the queen, is 


one of his moſt ſtriking ornaments : he eats in pub- 


lic only when it is unavoidable, and on theſe occa- 


| fions he is ſerved upon the knee, according to the 


©. lire cited in the coarſe of this work many ſimilar inflance: 


of inſolence in the populace of London, to their ſovereigns. 
Thus the firſt virtue of a king of England, is that which anti- 
quity moſt admired in a prince who had extended his ſway 
buyer part of the free inhabitants of Greece: Si que alia in Phi- 


lippo wirtus, fuit et contumeliarum patientia, ingens inſirumentum ad 
zutelam regni. Senec. de Ira, lib. iii. c. 23. If Philip was ever 
poſſeſſed of any virtue, it was that of bearing affronts patiently, 


which contributes greatly to the defence of a kingdom: 


+ Notwithſtanding this, the peruke- makers have preſented 
an addreſs to the king, requeſting his majeſty that, for the good 
of their body and the nation, he would be pleaſed to wear a Wig" 


2 cul- 
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cuſtom of the houſe of Auſtria, 2dopted by Henry 


France about the ſame period; but Lewis XII. and 
Francis I. that is o lay, good and affaviiity theme 
ſelves, then fat upon the throve: in the ovinion of 
two princes of that character the greatneſs of a 
king of France does not depend upon a vain cere- 
mony. | 

England owes the affubiliry of ite preſent (overeign 
to his caly free education, we to the little ceretaony 


obſerved by the prince t Wales his father. It 


has had the ſame effect with regard to the princes 


his brothers. I have already related toe facts 
which prove this aſſertion, 


This education has «ftabliſhed in the king's la- 
mily a reformation which puts it almoſt upon e level 


with the houles of private citizens. Nothing but 
wood was burned in the late king's kitchen; in his 
own apartment nothing but cedar: the ſeveral dif- 


ferent officers who attended about his perſon, eat at 


court. At preſent ſea coals art burned both in the 
kitchen and the king's apartment: there is no other 
table at court but chat of the king, who cats with 
the queen ; and thole of the maids of honour, and 
the chaplains : the officers in waiting are at board“ 


wages. The ſame ſpirit of economy regulates ail 


the perſonal expences of that prince, wio tor the an- 
nual ſupport of his houſhold, and the whole royal fa- 


mily, to defray the charges of ambaſſics, & e. rei cives 
but about 800,000!. from funds appropriated to that 
purpoſe at the Revolution, and now granted by par- 
lament, whoſe meetings on that very account, are 
neceſſary to the royal ſubſillence, 

From the reign of Edward I. to that of Charles I. 
the Kings of England ſupported their table at the ex- 
pence of the people, that is to ſay, their purveyors 
Vor. II. — os took 


VIII. This practice would have prevailed in 
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took without payment from the villages within five 
or {ix leagues of the royal reſidence, what provi. 


 frons they thought proper, and diſpoſed of them at 


their pleaſure, The kings of France lived upon the 
lame footing till the reign of Charles VII. The 


Collection of Ordinances contains ſeveral letters of 


Charles V. relative to this right, known by the 
name of Priſes *: by ſome of them he exempts ſe. 
veral villages and borough-towns from this oppref- 
fon; by others he reduces it to fixed quantities to be 


delivered in kind. One of theſe letters, of the year 


1371, excuſes the inhabitants of Aubervilliers from 
this ſupply of proviſions, on condition of fur- 
niſhing every year ſeventy cart-loads of ſtraw : viz, 


forty for the king's uſe, twenty for the queen, and 


ten for the king's ſervants. By other letters of 
1367 he had releaſed the city of Paris “from the 
priſes or ſeizures which were made daily of horſes, 
corn, Wine, hay, oats, forage, plough-ſhares, 
cuſhions, bed cloaths, quilts, coverings for the head, 
cattle, fowl, tables, and other things which were 
taken for ſupplying our houſhold, the houſhold of 


our queen and brothers, of our conſtable, and of our 
whole family, &c.” We find that theſe priſes for 
the table and the furniture of the ſovereign and his 


court were the cauſe of the itinerant life, which in 
thoſe periods was led by the kings of France and 
Faoland+:- | e 


„This vexatious right was called by the people, and aftes- 


_ wards by the kings themſelves in their letters, Mala-Toa ; from 


whence. the French word alte, tax, is derived. 
+ Lorſque ces rois ſortoient ae leurs paluis, 
Le dcuil ceuvelif poit la Ferre. 5 
Sur leur pofſage ils repanduient rot, | 
| Le peuple Secrivit : cachons nous, c le roi. 

When theſe kings quitted their palaces, the face of the earth 
was wrapt in-ſorrow : they ſpread terror as they paſſed along, and 
the people cried out: Let us hide ourſelves, tis the king. 

| James 
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James I. had put his houſhold, and thoſe of the 


queen and princes his children, upon the footing of 


Aſiatic magnificence and luxury, a taſte ſuited to the 
pedantic vanity of that prince : he had multiplied the 
polls belonging to thoſe houſholds, and allotted to 
each a conſiderable number of officers. Charles I. 
diminiſhed the number Xx. Charles II. made a far- 
ther reduction at the Reſtoration, and yet their num- 
ber was {till upon a level with that of the officers of 
the court of France. The ſucceeding kings have 
carried this reduction ſo far, that the court of Eng- 


land has at preſent only an air of grandeur without 


either pomp or profuſion. 


All employments, all honours being, as I have 


already obſerved, at the diſpoſal of the king of Great 
Britain, thoſe who aſpire to them form a retinue about 


his perſon, which would be more numerous, if the 


miniſters did not take off part of them; if the Eng- 


liſh in general did not think induſtry a ſurer me- 


thod of making a fortune than aſſiduous attendance 
upon the prince ; if oppoſition to the court and open 
variance with it were not in England the eaſieſt road 
to arrive at the moit important and diſtinguiſhed 
places; if, in a word, the Engliſh, by nature little 
diſpoſed to dance attendance did not conſider the 


life led at courts, the officiouſneſs, the perſeverance, 


the ſubmiſſion and all the compliances requiſite to 


pleaſe a ſovereign, zs the cringing of a beggar, un- 
worthy of any man in eaſy circumſtances. This 
compariſon, however, is ſomewhat extravagant, and 
might be eaſily reduced within proper bounds, by 


drawing a parallel between the love of court page- 
_ antry, and the paſſion of gaming, both of which are 


founded on the defire of pain and the impoſſibility 


+ Till the civil war, the court of Charles I. had eighty-ſix ta- 
bles ſerved twice a-day, e 
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of being a great loſer; or on a covetous diſpoſition 
which is never to be ſatisfied. _ wy 
From what I have ſaid of the life of the Engliſh 
devoted to the ſtudy of the ſciences and literature, it 
follows that they have the leait of the courtier of any 
people breathing: © they are not ignorant that a ſilent 
aſſiduity leads to fortune; bur they do not chule to pur- 
chaſe fortune ſo dear: a price too high for who- 
ever knows that he has a better way of employing his 
time *.“ In a word, the learned in England obſerve 
the ſame rules of conduct at court, which the pre- 
ſident Jeannin preſcribed to the French literati. 
Inſtcad of repeating all the common- place remarks 
which have been made upon the Engliſh govern- 
ment, and upon the F ſhackles which reſtrain the ex- 
erciſe of the royal authority, I ſhall relate ſome facts 
of which J have been myſelf a witneſs ; facts which 
throw more light upon theſe lubjects than political 
Ipeculations and moral reflexions. 
After a ſlight indifpolitieg,. which had been re- 
Preſented as much more conſiderable than it really 
was g, the king went to parliament on the 24th of 
April, and in a lpeech wherein he diſcovered great 


. Fontenelle, Flogium of M. de la Hire. | 

+ The power of aſſembling, the parliament was, till the 
laſt revolution, the moſt important branch of the royal preroga- 
tive. The king's authority was the ſame which the Italians 
aſcribe to the pope : in its preſent ſtate, it is the ſame which the 
Gallican church allows the biſhop of Rome. I ſhall not enlarge 
upon this fimilarity ; it is ſufficient to point it out, It ceaſes 
only with regard to royal proclamations compared to papal con- 
ſtitutions. The former are to this day capable of executing 
themſelves, even when the parliament is fitting. The Gallican | 
principles admit the papal conſtitutions only 202 condition of 
going through a previous examination. 

t The reports ſpread upon the ill ſtate of that prince's health 
had even reached France: it was added, that his majeſty would 
immediately croſs the ſeas in order to drink the Barcge waters. 
I ſaw him at the Parliament- houſe, and at St. James's- Palace. * 
he appeared to me to be in n perfect health, 


affe c- 
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affection both to his family and the nation, he de- 
ſired to be authoriſed to chuſe guardians for his ſon, 
in caſe God ſhould call that young prince to the 
throne before he was of age, which oy the laws of 
England is fixed at eighteen. 


The country party, on the contrary, conlidered 


this application only as an artifice of the earl of 


| Bute, to perpetuate his authority by continuing 
that of the princeſs dowager of Wales in a cale 


which the king's youth ſeemed to leave no room to 


apprehend. The party thereupon took meaſures to 
. turn this artifice againſt its author, by making uſe 
of it to ſubvert that authority, which it ſecmed in- 
tended to confirm and perpetuate. 
The king having retired, the houſe of lords voted 


An addreſs of thanks. From thence ] followed the 


crowd to the houſe of commons, which was imme- 
_ diately filled, inſomuch that lord Hall:tax and lord 
Sandwich, the ſecretaries of ſtate, arriving there, ac- 
companied by moſt of the foreign miniſters, were 
for want of ſeats obliged to ſtand. The ſpeaker 
having communicated to the houſe the king's ſpeech, 
and the object which he had in view, Mr. Beckford, 
and other leaders of the country party, inveighed? 


with the true ſpirit of Engliſh liberty, againſt the 


views of the court. There is not one amongſt us, 


faid they, that does not wiſh that the king's life 


ſhould be protracted at the expence of his own. 
What cruelty, what barbarity is it to diſturb with 
the thoughts of death a Prince who, according to 


the ordinary courſe of nature, both ought to ſurvive 
us, and will ſurvive us ! if contrary to this courie and 


to our wiſhes it ſhould happen otherwiſe, we will 
exclaim with the prophet Daniel, May the king live 
for ever! Our laws have en provided againſt 
theſe dreadful exigencies.” Theſe ſpeeches were in- 
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terſperſed with ſneers and ſarcaſms againſt the mi. 


niſters, who heard them delivered: I could perceive 
that thoſe noblemen were ſomewhat out of counte- 


nance at the laughs, which thele orators railed againſt 


them throughout the aſſembly. The hou!le of com- 
mons then voted, as the houſe of lords had done be- 
fore, an addreſs of thanks, which was to contain only 


unmeaning compliments without ny promiſes or re- 


ſolutions relative to the ſubject of the king's ſpeech, 
Four days after, lord Hallifax laid before the houſe 


of lords a plan of adminiſtration, in caſe of a mino- 


rity, and a meſſage from the king relative to that 
plan. In both his majeſty reſerved to himſelf the 
right of chuſing a regent, whom he did not name. 


This ſilence cauſed the affair to be referred to an- 
other examination; which was made the next day, 


and again referred to a committee, by whoſe advice 
it was reſolved, that the king ſhould be requeſted 


to name the perſon waom he intended to appoint 


This very inquiry, at the ſame time, was carried 
on in the houſe of commons, but not with equal 


warmth : Mr. Pitt's coming to the houſe was every 
day talked of; he was to do ſomething ſurpriſing, 
that would den the whole miniſterial ſtructure; 
but Mr. Pitt never came. 


Lord Hallifax had no! withſtanding undertaken to 


get the regency bill paſſed in the ſame form as he 
had preſented it; and that promiſe had engaged the 


king in a ſtep which, conſidering the turn this af- 
fair was likely to take, could only tend to call his 


authority in queſtion, 
His majeſty ſigvified as much to his two miniſters 


whom he in conſequence diſmiſſed his ſervice, The 


miniſters being diſmiſſed, the king named none to 


ſucceed them. During: this ſpecies of anarchy the 


duke 
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duke of Cumberland quitted his country retire- 
ment and came to court. He repreſented to the 
king bis critical ſituation, offered him all the ſer- 
vices that his ill ſtate of health admitted of, extolled 


the great abilities and honeſt intentions of Mr. Pitt, 


and in fine, promiſed to perſuade that worthy patriot 
to enter again into the adminiſtration, if it were agree - 
able to his majeſty. 

Ih be king having given his conſent, the duke ſet 
out directly for the Tear where Mir. Pitt had fixed 
his relidence fince his retirement from public buſt- 


neſs. He found him in bed very ill of the gout. 


All the remonſtrances, intreaties, and ſupplications 
of the duke were ine ffectual. Mr. Pitt remained in- 
exorable, upon pretext of his ill ſtare of health, and 
inſtead of anſwering the prince aſked his lady for pti- 
ſanne, whilſt ſne attended him as a nurſe. 


The diſguſt which the king had ſhewn to his two 


miniſters appeared to be the better grounded, as the 


bulſineſs which they ſaid had ee after having 
anſwered for its ſucceſs, revived of itſelf; and by 


means known only to the court, was a few days 
after concluded in both houſes, with the expreſs no- 
mination of the princeſs dowager of Wales. 


Mr. Pitt ſtill perſiſting to decline the adminiſtra 


tion, and the earl of Bute not chuſing to concern 


himſelf i in it any farther than he appeared to be called 


upon by the nation, the court found itſelf reduced 
to requeſt the lords Hallifax and Sandwich to un- 
der take it in the interim, till their ſucceſſors could 
be appointed: they ated the offer, on con- 
dition that the duke of Northumberland ſhould be 
deprived cf the place of lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
lord Bute's brother of the privy ſeal of Scotland, and 
lord Holland and another nobleman of two of the 
firſt employm ments in the ſtate, Theſe changes being 
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concerted with lord Bute, as was ſaid, were imme. 


diately carried into execution, and the vacant places 


filled by the perſons choſen by the two miniſters, 
The precarious ſituation of che court was rendered 
ſtill more ſo by an inſurrection of the ſilk-weavers: 
an inſurrection which broke out at the very moment, 
that all circumſtances ſeemed to concur to raise 
Jord Bute again to the helm of government, 
Happening to walk upon the 14th of May in St. 


| James's-Park about noon, I, with aſtopiſument, be- 
held the Green-Park covered with a mfltitude of per- 


ſons of both ſ-xes. Having mixed with the croud, 


1 perceived the multitude wall; ng to and fro with 
an air of tranquillity, and without the leaſt emotion, 
Upon which I aſked, what was the cauſe of that 


croud ? A French refugee, quitting his companions, 


came up to me, and faid : & You Frenchmen are tke 
cauſe of it. Your peace, which is conſidered by the 
Engliſh as the work of lord Bute, has ruined this 


country, by putting an end to a war which was the 


ſource of equal emolument and glory to us; and it 


encourages the hoſtilities which you inceſſantly com- 
mit, by filling England with your manufactures 


at a lower price than ours, becauſe you are all ſtarv- 
ing: 2 We propoſe complaining of this ro the king | 


and the parizament.” 
This apoſtrophe, which 1 litcle expected, having 


gathered a croud about me, I requeſted the man to 


tell me whether he knew at London, or in any ſea- 


port town of England, French merchants who kept 
a magazine of the commodities of their country. 
Upon his anſwering in the negative, I aſked him how 
and by what means our merchandiſe reached Eng. 
land? It is by contraband trade, anſwered he, and 
by {reret intelligence carried on between your French 


and our Engliſh merchants, Well then, replied , 
TTY pins 
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complain of your Engliſh merchants, and i impute to 
them alone the ruin of your manufactures. If, added 
I, Engliſhmen were to deſtroy the citizens of Lon- 
don with poiſons purchaſed in Italy, who ſhould be 
blamed, the Englith or the Italians ? 

My anſwer was received with applauſe, and the 
ill. will of the people to the French was turned againſt 
thoſe Engliſh merchants, who kept warehouſes of 
French commodities in London. 


Upon my return to my lodgings, 1 ſaw a French 
refugee, with whom my fervant had made acquaint- 
ance, and who talked to him with tears in his eyes, 


of the neceſſity w!:ich he had been laid undec by his 


comrades, to join in the riot upon pain of being 
thrown into the Thames: the unfortunate man ex- 


preſſed this regret not ſo much upon his own account, 
as that of a wife and a conſiderable charge of chil- 


dren. I was informed by this perſon, that the riot 


was made by perſons for the moſt part determined by 
the ſame motive. 


The day following, which was the 15th of May, 


the croud gathered again in the road that leads from 
London to Richmond; and a great black ſtandard 


was Carried before them, with which they accompa- 


nied the king to the parhament-houſe, where he was 
going to ſettle the affair of the regency. His ma- 
jeſty liſtened very graciouſly to their complaints, 


mixed with threats, againſt certain members of the 
houle of lords. 


The unexpected facility which the court had ſound 


in the two houſes, in paſſing the regency bill, diſ- 


covered, perhaps, too plainly, that it governed the 


parliaments this was, perhaps, the cauſe of the 
riot. All had been loft, faid an Engliſhman to me, 
if the angel of the Lord had not come down o trouble 
the waters of the pool. 


The 
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tificers ſurrounded the parliament houſe at Weſtmin. 


were broken, and it was filled with dirt like a dung- 


for the juſtices of peace. Upon being reprimanded 
not know of any law which forbid the people to al- 


of the chief council of the nation. Notwithſtanding 


divided into companies, with black ſtandards and 


Port that the tradeſmen of the neighbouring towns 


members of the houſe of lords were deputed to 
aſſure them, that the parliament would take their 
complaints into its ſerious conſideration, Upon 
thele aſſurances they retired in ſmall parties, ſome 


the houſes and magazines of two merchants,  Whoje 
commodities conſiſted chiefly of French ſilks, The 


whole multitude then aſſembled in Bloomſbury- ſau juare 


ther than inſulting Bedford-houſe, by breaking the 
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The 16th of May a ſtill greater number of ar. 


ſter. The lord mayor coming in his ſtate coach tg 
make a ſpeech to the people, the windows of it 


cart. That of the duke of Bedford was at the ſame 
time inſulted, covered with dirt, and its traces cut. 
The houle of lords, dreading farther outrages, ſent 
for their negle&, they made anſwer "that they did 
ſemble, in 1 to demand a redreſs of grievances 
this remonſtrance they were commanded to employ 
all their authority to reſtore the public tranquility 
upon pain of being reſponſiple lor any dilorders chat 
might happen. 


In ſpite of this precaution a above 20,000 artificers, 


drums beating, made their appearance Again at 
Weſtminſter, on the 17th, where they ſpre 40 à re- 


were upon their march to join them. Certain. 


of whom went into the city where they plundered 


and all the adjacent parts, but proceeded no far- 


lamps and the ornaments of per which crowned 
the front Fe | 


On 
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On the 18th there was no diſturbance, doubtleſs, 
becauſe the parliament did not meet that day. 

The next day the crowd, more numerous than 
uſual, advancing with poles and cudgels againſt 
Bedford-houſe, the cannon in St. James's park gave 
the regiments of guards and a detachment of dra- 
goons, the ſignal agreed on to march to the duke's 
afiſtance. They made their appearance, and drew 
up in the midſt of the crowd, who did not quit their 
ground, but, in their fight, took every preparatory 
ſtep to break into the duke of Bedford's houſe. The 
houſe and garden belonging to it, are contiguous on 
the left ſide to a ftreer, from which it appears to 
| be ſeparated only by wooden rails. The people con- 
| fidered the rails as the only incloſure of the houſe 
on that ſide, but it had a wall before it, and the ground 
ſurrounded by thoſe rails, terved to ſhut up cattle 
in for the duke's private ule. | 
Though the pcople had perceived their miſtake 
upon opening the firſt breach in the incloſure, they 
continued to demoliſh it: the whole was fo com- 

pletely pulled up and carried off, that the next day 
there did not remain the leatt veſtig⸗ of the rails, and 
the Ge where they ſtood was ſcarce diſtinguiſh- 
able. 
_ All this was done i in the DEER of the foot-guards 
and dragoons, who being drawn up in baitle- array, 
and continuing motionleſs, upon the ſame ſpot, ap- 
peared to be come thither only as {imple ſpectators: 
a tranquillity the more ſurpriſing as the horſe of one 
of the dragoons having made a ſpring, and hurried 
him out of his rank, the man was that inſtant pulled 
off his horſe, and received lo many blows with cud- 
gels that he died ſoon after. | 


The 
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The people, after having calmly inſulted govern. 
ment in this manner, retired as peaceably as they 
came, leaving the army poſſeſſed of the ground, 
round which "The mutioeers ſtill continued to Sather 
in ſmall bodies. 

Notwithſtanding the jupe on laid by the lords 
upon the juſtices o peace, to exert their authority 
againſt the mutinous aſſemblies, as thoſe magiſtrates 
did not chule to ſtir in the affair, London was in a 
ſtate of anarchy, to which there was no remedy ex- 
cept in the ſupreme authority of the executive power: 
in caſes of this nature, the Roman ſenzte recommend- 
ed the commonwealth to the vigilant care of the con- 
Fouls &: on the 20th of May, the houſe of lords voted 
an addreſs, in which they petitioned the king, to exert 
the authority velied i in him "7 the 8 in order to 

quell the ſedition. = 

That very day the king was to come to the houſe, 
in order to prorogue the parliament : : he, not only did 
not appear there, but ceaſed to repair to St. James's 
to hold his court. His majclty, however, in order 
to employ the remedy recommended by the peers, 
publiſhed a proclamation, enjoining all the Juſtices of 
peace of London and Weſtminſter, and of the coun- 
tics of Middleſex and Surry, to exert themſelves in 
their ſeveral departments to prevent all unlawful and 
riotous aſſemblies. 
This proclamation, the moſt folemn act of” ſove- 
reign authority, was paſted next day up and down 
the ſtreets. The people, who aſſembled in crouds 


to read it, looked upon it as a tro a of their victory 
over the earl of Bute. 


* Videont conſules nr 75 id reſpubl; ca ditrimenti cap/at. 


Let tue conſuls take care that the commonwcalth comes to no 
harm” 2 


They 
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the frequent councils held by the king and princes 
of the blood, in which it was propoſed to recal lord 


taken by the duke of Cumberland to bring this about 
and, in fine, by the retreat of lord Bute, wha, 
after publicly taking his leave of the court, had ſet 
out for the northern counties, from whence, it was 
ſaid, he was to proceed to Scotland. N 

Theſe glimmerings of a change in the miniſtry had 
more efficacy than the king's proclamation, in ap- 
peaſing the ſeditious, or rather in putting a ſtop to 
the machinations of thoſe who ſet them on. The ſe- 


the 25th to the houſe, where he made a ſpeech pre- 
| vious to proroguing it; in which he never once, either 


tious proceedings of the populace: from thence it 
was concluded, that the ſedition had been ſcen in the 
| lame light * the court, as by the People them- 
| elves. 

| The news- papers, which are the uſval trumpets of 
{:dition, had acquitted themſelves admirably during 
this diſturbance. Their invectives againſt the Win 
ters, againſt the duke of Bedford, and againſt the earl 
| of Bute, called the people to the enjoyment of their li- 
| berty, and to the defence of the molt precious rights 
of the nation, which were encroached upon and vio- 
lated by the miniſtry. 8 1 
The tumult being entirely appeaſcd, the king came 


| him upon the anniverſary of his birth-day at St. 
| James's, all the paſſages leading to which were filled 


ſhewn themſelves fo formidable. They aſembled 
that day with no other view, but to obſerve, whether 


They thought themſelves ſure of this victory by 


Temple and Mr. Pitt to the miniſtry; by the ſteps 


dition being completely quelled, the king came on 


directly or indirectly, took any notice of all the ſedi- 


on the 4th of June to receive the compliments paid 


with the ſame populace, wi: ich, a few days before had 


1 the 
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2 * / . : 
the nobility and gentry wore Engliſh manufactures , 
and perceiving that not one courtier appeared in 
foreign dreſs, they retired with the utmoſt ſatiſ⸗ 


Gin: 


Lord Bute had, notwithſtanding, again wide bis 
appearance at that ceremony, and his return, quite 


unexpected, was ſcarce perceived, being concealed 
by the meaſures concerted with the leaders of the 
country-party. The diſturbances ſtopt here; the ene- 


mies of that nobleman contented themſelves wich in- 
veighing againſt him in the public papers, and by 


written libels, one of which, virulent to the laſt de- 


gree, was paſted to the pedeſtal of the ſtatue of king 
James II. at Whitehall, 


1 have given the moſt exact and circumſtantial ac. 


count of all cheſe diſturbances, guided in my inqui— 
Ties by the lights I had acquired concerning the 
ſprings which put them in motion: the facility with 
which this comedy was begun, ſupported and termi- 
nated, is capable of giving a conſiderable inſight in- 


to the character and genius of the chiefs, and the bulk 


of the Engliſh nation : there are few countries in 
which ſack” diſturbances would not have been attend- 


ed wich the moſt ſerious conſequences. | 
The remainder of the month of June bade in 


negociations and in conſerences between the king, 
lord Temple, and Mr. Pitt, relative to the 504 
tions required by the latter to engage them to reſume 


the adminiſtration. Their firſt care was to promote 


their friends. In conſequence of this during the firlt 
fifteen days of July the moſt diſtinguiſhed of their 


adherents were ſucceſſively called to the chief em- 


ployments in the ſtate. Above a hundred per- 


ſons were ſaid to be deprived of their places, and in 
their room were ſubſtituted ſuch as had fi, enalized 
themſelves moſt 1 in the oppoſition. 


None 
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None remained to be placed but the two leaders 


of the party: their fituation was the more extraor- 
dinary as, all offices being then filled, they ſeemed 
to have forgot themſelves, and to think of nothing 


but the intereſt of their friends and the good of the 


ſtate. 

That was the judgment paſt upon chem by the 
populace, who teſtified by public rejoicings how 
much they were affected by io rare an example of 
patriotic heroiſm: the citizens of London congra- 
tulated the king upon it, ia the compliment which 
they paid him upon the birth of his third ſon. 


Mr, Pitt, notwithſtanding, continued to reſide at 


Hayes, where he received frequent diſpatches from 
the court, which invited him, in the moſt earneſt 


manner, to come and take part in deliberations 
upon funded of the higheſt importance to be laid 
before the e the meeting of which had 


been fixed to the 15th of Auguſt, but was after- 


wards prorogued to the 24th of October and again 
to the 12th of December. During that interval 
advice was brought by all the ſhips from the Engliſh 


colonies, that the . to which the govern— 


ment wanted to ſubject them, and which had been 


paſt in the laſt parliament, had excited a general in- 
ſurredion, and that the inhabitants had, on all 


ſides, proceeded to exceſſes, which, whilſt they en- 


dangered public Trang? ity, rendered the molt va- 


| luable rights of the crown precarious. 

2 "B08 readineſs with which the country party had 
conſented to this new impoſt, gave grounds for a 
ſuppoſition that they had forcſeen the perplexity in 


which it would involve the miniſtry, againſt whom 1 it 
would furniſh new arms. 


The paper in queſtion, ſo much decried, was 


extremely fine. The ſtamp-office was kept at an 
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apartment in Lincola's-inn, which 1 frequently vi- 


fired; ſhips were loaded with it, to diſtribute it to all 
the eolanies. 


The parliament having at laſt met in the month 


of December, took into confideration this important 
affair, and, for the preſent, all commerce was ſuſ- 
pended between England and its colonies : with re- 
gard to futurity it ſeemed to threaten a civil war, 


which might render the colonies independent, by 


making them quit their connexion with the metro- 
Polis. 


Mr. Pitt, Who was ſtill i 50 a member of the 


houſe of commons, repaired to that aſſembly, where 
he, notwithſtanding his ill ftate of health, attended 


ſeveral meetings: that of the 21ſt of December laſted 
till two o'clock in the morning. At length, in pur- 


ſvance of his advice, the pure and ſimple revo- 
cation of the ſtamp- act was conſented to by the houſe. 


This conſent, which Mr. Pitt's eloquence ſcemed 
to have forced from the members, was celebrated 
in London by feſtivals, rejoicings, and ringing of 
bells throughout the whole city: it was ſoon followed 
by the conſent of the houſe of lords; in a word, the 


king quickly repaired to parliament to give it the 
ſanction of his authority. 


By the advice and at the inſtance of Mr. Pitt, 


the bill which, under the late miniſtry, bad eſta- 

bliſhed duties upon cyder and perry, exceeding bur- 
thenſome to the counties where thoſe liquors are ma- 

nufactured, was likewiſe revoked and annulled. 


Theſe blows being ſtruck, Mr, Pitt returned to his 
country ſear, amidſt a general applauſe, the more o 
as in conferring forvices- upon every claſs in the na- 
tion he fecined to forget only himſelf. 


T hey 
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They made haſte to finiſh his ſtatue, which I had 
ſeen at Mr. Wilton's “; and it was expoſed to public 
view with the following inſcription : To the right ho- 
nourable William Pitt +. Silver medals were ſtruck 
with his head on one fide, and has this inſcription | 
on the reverſe: To the man, who, after ſaving 1 
the metropolis, by his eloquence preſerved our colo- 
nies. At the firſt news of the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act, ſubſcriptions were ſet on foot in all parts of Eng- 
liſh America, to extend the monuments of Mr, Pitt's 
glory to the New World. | 
By a decree of chancery, he had juſt obtained, 
with the acclamations of the public, a very conſider- 
able legacy, which was conteſted with him by the 
heirs of a country gentleman, who, though he knew 
him only by reputation, had leſt him heir to his whole 
fortune. After having been diſtinguiſhed by the 
public applauſe, at the rejoicings which followed the 
king's coronation, he was rewarded with a penſion of 
3000 J. a year, upon his retiring from the adminiſtra- 
tion, The populace were for giving his name to the 
new bridge at Black-Friars ; a monument which muſt i 
tranſmit che flouriſhing Rare of England at this pe- id 
riod to the lateſt poſterity, In a word, ſhop-keepers « _ My 
could think of no better expedient to allure cuſtom- 
ers than that of hanging out Pitt's head as a ſign. 
He was then the god of the nation, which recol- 
lected with tranſport the ſucceſſes that had rendered 


his miniſtry illuſtrious, together with the generous. 1 
This ave which I have already ſpoken of, coſt the city of 15 

Cork five thouſand pounds. = | x 

+ The firſt of theſe monuments in honour of Mr. Pitt, is the 4 

too well-known medal, which contains all the conqueſts gained | * 

by England over France in the courſe of the year 1759. The 0 

ſcuicheon, which forms the center of theſe conqueſts, repreſents 1 9 

2 flower-de luce inverted, and for ſupporters, the lion and the | 

unicorn, Under the lion we read the name, W. Pitt. 11 
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and noble manner in which he had obtained, ſupport. 
ed, and at length reſigned, his high employment, 
conſtantly and avowedly oppoling whatever he thought 
either foreign to, or inconſiſtent with the true in- 
tereſts of the nate. 7 
Two lucky accidents which greatly contributed to 
the ſucceſs of his adminiſtration, were reckoned as no- 
thing. The execution of admiral Byng had animated 
the operations of the war with vigour, activity, and 
| harmony, the want of which had had an influence 
on every public meaſure ſince the renewal of hof- 
tilities“. The admiral was ſecretly proſecuted by 
the preceding miniſtry, on whom he juſtly laid the 
blame of the ill ſucceſs of his expedition. Mr. Pitt, 
whilſt he reſolved upon his condemnation, ſeemed to 
act only for Mr. Fox his declared enemy; but under 
the appearance of this noble and generous proceed- 
ing, he promoted his own cauſe, ſecuring ſubordi- 
nation and obedience to the miniſters. The other 
lucky accident was the equally unexpected diſgrace of 
M. d' Argenſon, and M. de Machaut, who, with equal 
abilitics, filled in France, one, the place of miniſ- 
ter at war, the other, the department for maritime 
affairs, FFF 5 
Having at laſt attained to that glory, which was of- 
ten vainly aſpired to by the antient heroes of pa- 
triotiſm, which none of them enjoyed in its purity, 
and which was generally embittered by the ingrati- 


* In the courſe of the ſame war, the commanding officer of 
the auxiliary forces of the Engliſh in Germany, did not firidtly 
obey the orders of prince Ferdinand in a battle which was crowned 
with victory. Upon his return to England, he was tried by a 
court martial, which declared him incapable of ſerving the 
king. This gentleman was ſprung from one of the nobleſt 
families in Great Britain, was a member of the honſe of com- 
mons, and of the privy-council : in the preſence of that aſſem- 
| bly, the king, with his own hand, ſtruck the name of that gen- 

tleman out of the the liſt of privy-counſellors, _ 
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' tude of their countrymen, on the 3d of Auguſt, 
1766, Mr. Pitt was declared lord-keeper of the 4 
privy-ſeal +, and raiſed to the dignity of a peer of — 
Great Britain, with the title of lord Chatham. This 
unexpected promotion was a thunder-clap, both to 
the friends and enemies of the new miniſter. Lord 
Temple, his brother-in-law, inſeparable aſſociate in 
his ſchemes againſt the former adminiſtration, and ever 


true to his genius which ſeemed to have formed him 4 
to command the country-party in oppolition to all 10 
miniſters, was the firſt that Wan out into exclama- } 

y 


tions and invectives, 

This noble lord acts the ſame part at London, which 
was ſo long performed at Rome by cardinal Paſſionei; 
that is to ſay, the part which will in all countries be 
ated by every man of honour and integrity, who, 
with the frankneſs becoming his character, expects to 
find the ſame diſpoſition in the reſt of his party; 
with reſpect to whom notwithſtanding, he will ever 
be no more than a bear amongſt a PO of mum- 

mers at a country fair. 
The truth is, no man can ſce into the hearts 
and diſpoſitions of his fellow- creatures, but by ana- 
logy, and his own feelings; now the ſeveral mem- . 
bers of a party, having only private intereſt for 
their actuating principle, ſuppoſe that intereſt both 
in their own and in the oppoſite factions: by this 
analogy, they bring down to the level of their 
own grovelling ſentiments, every man whoſe noble 
and diſintereſted views are above their reach ; and all 
the advantage this perſon derives from the integrity 
of his proceedings, is, that of being conſidered as 
an exception, that confirms the general rule. In other 


+ This place, which has no "OP and regular department, nas 
an influence upon every branch of the adminiſtration: the keeper 
of the privy-ſeal 1 is at the head of all councils, 
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reſpeas, lord Temple not only reſembles cardinal 
Palſionei in the purity of his views, but is like him 


even in his deportment, his features, and tone of 


voice, 1 
No ſooner was Mr. Pitt raiſed to the dignity of a 
peer, but ſome of his partizans, whom the laſt reyo. 


lution had brought into the miniſtry, made haſte to 


reſign, and their places were ſupplied at the pleaſure 
of the court, whole party, {till directed by lord Bute, 


triumphed at this change, by repreſenting as lord 


Chatham's friends and aſſociates, thoſe who had fo long 


conſidered Mr. Pitt as an irreconcileable enemy. 


Ex illo fluere et retro ſublapſa referri _ 
Spes populi x. = 5 
Since the above revolution, the nation has conſidered 
this renowned patriot, who had ſo long been its idol, 


in no other light but that of an artful politician, who, 


by keeping meaſures with the court, has followed the 
path lately opened by the introduction of democracy; 
the path cut cut by the Carterets, the Walpoles, the 


Pulteneys, the Pelhams, &c. the path followed at 


Rome by thoſe tribunes who moſt ſignalized their zeal 
in ſupporting the intereſts of the people; in fine, rhe 


path adopted by the orators of Greece, who found by 
experience, that popular applauſe IS a frail as well as 


dangerous ſupport F. 


*: Anetd. lib. 2. 


© | In all democratical government this road has led moſt of the 
great men to the firſt dignities of the ſtate; but how many med- 


ling pretenders has it likewiſe conducted to thoſe preferments, 
whoſe heads, tried in the crucible of public buſineſs, have had 
the ſame fate with that which poſſeſſed the city of Paris about the 
middle of the laſt century; the hiſtory of which the Abbe le But 
has given us in ſo plain and natural a manner in his Memoirs of 
the Dioceſe of Paris, Tom. i. p. 200. Popularis aura, avogx nie 
W109 %er0y Te Ont, thi rote tug THEUTIOAN Paulanias in 2 
| 5 
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The news-papers, in which, as upon ſo many altars, 
incenſe was continually burning in honour of Mr. 
Pitt, ceaſe to exhale any thing elle but black va- 
pours mixt with the bittereſt gall; Pitt's bridge has 
reſumed its firſt name of Black-friars bridge; the 
penſion which he received trom the cou:t is no longer 
_ conſidered in any other light but as a brive for his 
forſaking the cauſe of liberty; the bead of this ſavi- 
our of his country has been effaced from the ſign- 
poſts; and as to the ſtatues and monuments of 
a more durable nature, thoſe who have erected them 
will, doubtleſs, imitate the conduct of the G ecks 
and Romans with regard to the monuments of their 
illuſtrious perſonages in the ſame circumſtances *. 
s had been an attentive ſpectator of the firſt 


conteſts preparatory to this revolution, I thought it 


incumbent upon me to take the ſame notice of thoſe 
which matured and brought it to perfection. Com— 


motions and diſturbances of this nature, whilſt they 
raiſe the accounts of modern tranſactions to the dig- 


nity of ancient hiitory, afford ſufficient proof that 
popular applaule is purchated as dear in England, as 
it was formerly in ancient Greece, 


At the ſame time, they ſhew us of what weight 5 
the royal authority is ſtill in the Engliſh conſtitution, 


de Demoſi bene. It was in this ſenſe, ther Dingenes ſays of 
Demoſthenes. That he was the maſter of Athenlan orators, but 
that the people of Athens were Demoſthencs's matters,” Ar the 
fight of a Gauliſh Hercules, a certain perſon aſking who had faſ- 
tened ſo many ears to the mouth of thar he.o? a philoſopher re- 
plied in the ſame ſenſe : ask rather, who has faſtened that wretch 
ee „„ 


* Non mediocris invidia pro itur que, c vice cœritatis ol lita, in actr- 
ba baia cauſas amori. infl:@ 1; that can be no inconſiderable envy, 
which having forgot the affection that iſhculd ſubſiſt between 
fellow citizens, converts the cauſes of love into the bittereſt ha- 


tred ;” ſaid St. Ambroſe, 44 Comment. in Luc. cap. 4. in an age 


fruitful in revolutions as well amongſt fovereigns as miniſters, 
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when it devolves into hands that know how to make 
a proper exertion of the prerogative. And yet from 
the manner of behaviour of the Engliſh towards their 


king, one would not imagine that the crown was {till 
poſſeſſed of powerful reſources. | 


In this point of view lord Bute ſeems in many 


reſpects to reſemble the Macedonian &, whoſe pro- 


found and active policy, had, by various artifices, 
led Greece into a ſnare, from which it was impol. 


fible for her to extricate herſelf. The earl of Bute, 
would, doubtleſs, have had the ſame aſcendant over 
the Engliſh, if he had ſhewn ſuch reſolution as 
cardinal Mazarin, and not quitted his poſt at the 
very inſtant that his power ſeemed to be moſt firmly 
_ eſtabliſhed. b AE 
The wound which Cromwell + gave the royal au- 


thority, is ſtill bleeding. Our conſtitution, ſay the 


Engliſh, was then in the moſt critical ſituation: it 
had fallen into the hands of a bold empiric, who pre- 
ſerved it by a remedy as violent as unknown to for- 
mer ages 4. Pg EZ 


At the entrance of the ſaloon in the Muſeum, which 


contains the figures of moſt of the Engliſh worthies, 


the eye is ſtruck by a fine buſt of Cromwell, oppo- 


ſite to one of Milton his apologiſt d. In the repoſitory 


See the firſt Philippic of Demoſthenes, . 

+ In the mouth of an Engliſhman, the name of Cromwell is 
the ſame with that of Caramuel, a famous caſuiſt of the 17th 
century.“ „ Hs 5 


t Ita oft inquditum recem capitis effi reum. Cic. Orat. pro Sex- 
tio. It is a thing unheard of, for a king to be tried for his 


life“ 


S Cromwell found an Engliſhman who preſumed to defend | 
upon principle, and by ſyſtem, an unprecedented parricide ; and 


the royal family could not, without having recourſe to foreigners, 


find a perſon that Would dare to refute Milton. It was unfortu- 
nate even in this choice hy ſingling out for that purpoſe the Gram. 


marian Salmaſus, who, in a work entitled, Defen/fo regia, plled 
a huge volume of 720 pages, with unconnected fragments of ſa- 
cred and prophane authors, which, right or wrong, . 0 | 
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of medals, his coins find a place amongſt thoſe of 
Charles I. and Charles II. The ſame honour has iv 
been done them in the collections of medals and Eng- | bl 
liſh coins given to the public by the Society of Anti- 
quaries. In fine, the moſt popular almanacks cun- 
found his name with that of Charles the Martyr. I 1 
have already taken notice of a certain peerels, to {1 
whom the quality of daughter, or grand- daughter 
to Cromwell, is leſs an infamy than a mark of dil- 
tinction. | 
It appeared to me a difficult matter to reconcile 
this high reſpect for the memory of Cromwell, with 
che particular ſervice appointed every year throughout 
England, to expiate the martyrdom of Charles I. Both 
houſes of parliament aſſiſt at the ceremony of that ex- 
piation, which, whilſt it excites compaſſion for the mar- 
tyred king, ſhould inſpire them with horror for his 
murderer. ; 
This horror would fall only in part upon Crom- 
well, if we were to give credit to a le publiſhed in 
Holland * by Burnet, or by ſome other auchor in hire 
to the prince of Orange. Certain It 15, lays this 
writer, that the condemnation and execution of 
Charles I; was a blow ſtruck. By” the implacable je- 
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reſpett due to kings and [ALE powers. | Huetias, in a letter 
dated in 1055, writing to Salmaſius concerning his work againſt | 
Milton, gives him a piece of advice, which that grammarian ould 11 
have followed, with a prophecy concerning the fate of Milton, fal- 4 
_ bhed by the event, The paſſage is this; Arwer/a- um hunc, ſi tu me 
audias, nou alitcr alcije ris quam contemptu & fuentin, Longe utilius 
horas tuas callocaveris in aliquo nobili arguments, quam in def) cuando 
nebulone, cujus nomen, abſque te jor-t, nungu im predict e, a popi- 
nas & gurguſ/lia. * It you would take my advice, you would 
think it ſufficient to revenge yourſelf upon this adverſary by con- 
tempt and filence alone. You would employ your time to much 
greater advantage, by treating ſome noble ſubjzct, than by run- 
ning down a fellow, whoſe name, had it not been for you, would 
never have been knovn, except in taverns and alehouſes. gs 2 
tations on Religion aud Po laſophby, Tom. ii. p. 444. 


In 1691, with the title of Memoirs of the Life of lames II. 
R 4 7 Bak , . - > 3 
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ſuits; and it was a member of that ſociety, who per. 
formed the part of executioner in that barbarous tra. 
gedy. This ſeems the more likely as the parliament 
had given orders, that the perſon who offered himſelf 
as the executioner of that unhappy monarch, ſhou!d 
be maſked, in order to conceal from the public eye ſo 
d teſtable a parricide. It is at leaſt a fact of public 
notoriety, that one of the executioner's attendants 
upon the ſcaffold, and who wore a maſk like the 
other, was a jeſuit, that he was even confeſſor to 
the queen, and that he cried out in a tranſport of 
joy, when he ſaw the king's head ſtruck off his ſhoul- 
ders : "_ We are now delivered irom our greateſt 
enemy.“ 

Jo give a colour to this anecdote, the author ſup- 
poſes, that by a ſecret article of the contract of mar- 
riage with Henrietta of France, Charles I. had en- 
gaged to reſtore the Roman Catholic religion, and to 
cauſe his iſſue by that marriage, to be educated in 
that perſuaſion; that the king did not exert himſelf 
in carrying that treaty into execution with ſuch ar- 


dour as the jeſuits could have wiſhed; that he could 


not prevail upon the independents to releaſe him 
from his confinement, except by making ſacrifices 
| which would totally blaſt the hopes of the ſociety; 


and that his death alone could revive their drooping 


courage, by throwing every thing into confuſion. 
Having taken this reſolution, they diſpatched to 
| Rome a grand deputation of fourteen of their fathers, 
| who, being inveſted with all the neceſſary powers, re- 
turned to England, where employing catholic agents 
under a Proteſtant diſguiſe, either in parliament, or 
in the independent army, they at laſt ſucceeded in their 
wicked purpoſe. . 
This anecdote has met with very little cred] even 
amongſt the Engliſh“, in whoſe opinion, as well as 


„ The Engliſh Catholics, 


that of lady Fairfax, Cromwell is the man, who, by 


paths known t to himſelf alone, conducted Charles to 


che ſcaffold. . 
But the horror of this crime is now counter-ba- 


lanced by the weight which the conſtitution derived 


at that period from a mixture of democracy ; by the 
flouriſhing ſtate of Great Britain, ſince it has been 
taught by Cromwell to know, and make a proper uſe 


of its ſtrength ; by the preponderancy which it has 


acquired in the balance of Europe ; by its naval force, 


for which it is indebted to Cromwell's navigation- 
act; in a word, by a thouſand advantages derived 


from the perpetration of that horrid and unparalleled 
murder, 


Among theſe advantages, they reckon the expul- 


fon of James II. and th: excluſion of the Stuart race. 


The fate of king Charles ought to have been a leflon 


to that unfortunate family. To dethrone a king, even 


in a juridical manner, was but a trifle to a people who 


had orought their ſovereign to the ſcaffold, and, with 


all the forms of juſtice, embrued their hands in his 


blood: the principles, the views, and the intereſts, 


which directed the firſt attempt, opened the Ways and : 


gave a ſanction to the ſecond. 


At this time ſtarted up © a man of invincible depth y 


and penetration, an artful hypocrite, a refined politi- 


_ Clan, capable of forming and of concealing any en- 
terprize, equally active and indefatigable in peace 
and war, who left nothing to the control of fortune, 


| which he could ſecure by wiſdom and foreſight; in 


| fine, one of thoſe turbulent and audacious ſpirits, 
who ſeem born to change the face of the globe.” In 
theſe ſtrokes, by which the great Boſſuet bas given 
us the picture of Cromwell, who does not diſcover 
the ſtadtholder of Holland? This prince diſplayed at 


the Revolution, all the depth, ciulmulation, and ac- 
tive 
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tive intrepidity, which Cromwell had exerted in the 
grand rebellion ; and, like the other, found Panegyrilis 
in the very boſom of the church *. 

It was impoſſible for this prince not to have an in- 
finite eſteem for a man of whoſe merit he was ſo good 
a judge. Gratitude conſpired with eſteem : Crom- 
well had paved the way to the throne for him: in his 
private converſation, he never ſpoke of the protector 
but in terms of the higheſt admiration. | 

The writers whom he kept in pay ſpoke of that 
uſurper with equal veneration. In the Preface to a 
libel, entitled, The Oracle conſulted by the Powers of 
the Earth, printed in Holland, and circulated before 
the Revolution, we meet with this expreſſion : “ The 
preſent age has given two kings to England at the 
time when ſhe flattered herſelf to ſee an end put to 
theſe ſanguinary reigns, by the meaſures which the 
incomparable Cromwell had juſt adopted.” 

In another contemporary Treatiſe, whilſt the author 
gives theſe meaſures their proper appellation, he an- 
ſwers the complaints of France concerning the pro- 
ceedings of Catholic ſovereigns, who acknowledged | 
the prince of Orange as king of England; by remind- 
ing that power of her behaviour during the miniſtry of 
cardinal Mazarine, when ſhe had begged and re- 
| ceived from the hand of the uſurper, Rill reeking 
with the blood of his ſovereign, a moſt ſhameiul 
: peace, the firſt article of which forever diveſteda 

prince of the Bourbon family, a grandſon of Henry 
TV. a nephew of Lewis XIII. and a couſin-german 
of the king upon the throne, of his undoubted right, 5 


-» Abbadie, ſo Ha known by his Treatiſe of the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion, publiſhed i in 1692, a Defence of the Rights 


f oy Nature, and Society, in the laſt relates of Eng- 
lan | | 


The 
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to the nation, and to the prince whom it raiſed to the 


of Charles II. determined thole upon which the prince 
of Orange thought proper to purchaſe the crown. 


and an artful management of conjunctures, would di- 
miniſn the weight of theſe conditions: but the na— 
tion exerted its utmoſt efforts to render them ſtill 
more burthenſome, and perſevered in that purpoſe 
with ſuch reſolution and conſtancy, as fruftrated 
the meaſures of the new king, and embittered the 
remainder of his days. The forces which he wanted 
to keep on foot, after the peace of Ryſwick, were 
diſbanded; and his importuning the houſe of com- 
mons to ſuffer him to retain his Dutch guards, drew 
upon him this threatening anſwer : * That the houſe 


advice he made a propoſal of ſo pernicious a ten- 
dency.“ In ſettling a tt iennial parliament *, the na- 
tion triumphed over his repugnance, and his open 
and concealed efforts to oppoſe that eſtabliſhment &: 
in a word, king William, Who was received in Eng- 
land as Manlius Capitolinus had been at Rome af- 
ter the expulſion of the Gauls, found himſeif obliged 


* This eftabliſhment was one of the hardeſt conditions which 


prevailed upon to grant it, till he found himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of granting every thing. 


houſes of parliament. They, however, neither do nor can re- 


the 1hi-g into farther confederation. 


The revolution of 1688 proved equally beneficial 
- throne. The republican principles, upon which 


Cromwell had founded the protectorſhip, after hav- 
ing in part regulated the conditions of the reſtoration 


He had vainly flattered himſelf that length of time, 


requeſted his majeſty to name the perſons, by whoſe. 


to bear from the jealouſy of his Engliſh ſubjects, all 
the long parliament propoſed to Charles I. who could not be 


I I have been informed that this was the only affair in which 
the late kings of England aſſerted their right of refuſing the royal 
aſſent, which gives the force of laws to bills paſt by the two 


fufe this aſſent, otherwiſe than by declaring, that they will take 
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the mortifications and inſults which the ſaviour of 
the republic had endured at Rome. 
The title of the bouſc of Hanover to the throne 
of England being only a continuation of that of king 
William, that houſe has the ſame reaſons with the 
prince of Orange to think favourably of the man, 
who firſt dared to lain the ax with the blood of the 
Stuarts. 
Thus every circumſtance, both with regard to the 
ſovereign and the nation, concurs to reicue the me- 


mory of Cromwell from that infamy, to which it 
ſeems to be condemned by the ſolema annivertary of 


the martyrdom of Charles J. this ceremony, like 
many others, is continued, becaule it has been eſta- 
| bliſhed, and it would not be decent to aboliſh it, 
Hiſtorians ſeem to be equally reconciled to the me- 
mory of Cromwell: Hiſtory, ſays father d' Orleans, 
is not ſo entirely devoted to pure virtue, as to refuſe 
a place amongſt great men to ſuch a ner genius, 
had he committed fewer crimes *. 
I have heard ſome Engliſhmen, ſtaunch friends to 
the preſent government, lament the approaching ex- 
tinction of the houſe of Stuart, not ſo much from 
any perſonal attachment to that family, but through 
apprehenſion of loſing ſome advantages accruing from 
a pretender ; ſuch. as the inquietude with Which 3 
_ competitor neceſſarily inſpires the mind of a per- 
ſon poſſeſſed of a dignity that admits no rival; 
the check which the fight of an abdicared fa 
mily is to the prince on the throne ; the reſpect 
which the latter owes a nation that has ir every mo: 
ment in its power to recall the former, even in virtue 


8 of E noland. Oy 
+ Mllud imprimis intelligenaum it, leo: bus minim? coerceri e/tus 
majeſtatis. Spelman, Codex Leg. veterum in johann. This is 


to be well conſidered, that the paſſions of kings are never kept 
in reſtraint by the laws.” | 
8 of 


tory, who derive mutual lights from their unceaſing 
rancour and animolity. 

Mr. Hume, in his Political Dillerarion on the 
| Proteſtant Succeſſion, whilit he lays it down as a 
| maxim, that the rights of the houle of Stuart, which 


irrevocable, reaſons leſs like a philoſopher than like a 
good whig and a zealous puritan, who has, notwith- 


lawful to bim to whom all things are expcdient. 

The ſituation of Great Britain between the houſes 
of Stuart and Hanover, is the fame in which Pelo- 
ponneſus and part of Greece ſtood, between the Pe- 


| the times called the heroic ages, under the govern- 
ment of kings, who were citizens, and honoured 
with the humble and modeſt title of paſtors of the 


1 people that had conſigned themſelves to their care, 
the Greeks made uſe of thoſe dawnings of liberty to 
lay the foundation of that grandeur which they af- 


terwards attained, T hey united themſelves by alli- 
ances, and in one national body formed the famous 


pending between WO, third is the better for their differences.” 
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of thoſe very laws which have pronounced Its exclu- 
fion *4 finally, the happy fermentation kept up in 
the minds of the people by the parties of whig and 


he repreſents as ſacred and inviolable, might be ſa- 
erificed to the convenience, the well-being, and the 
intereſt of the nation, and that this ſacrifice ſhould be 


ſtanding loſt ſight of the conſequences of the original 
contract. Upon theſe principles, every ſovereign 
may lawfully ere& himſelf into a tyrant, if conveni- 
ence, and his advantage require it. A things are 


. lopidæ and the Heraclidæ, who diſputed the ſove- 
reignty of thoſe countries between them, and pol- 
ſeſſed it alternately during two or three centuries, In 


fiege of Troy; they opened the Euxine ſea to their 


15 Inter duc litizantes tertius gaudet, © Whilſt a law-ſuit is de- 


fleet; 
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fleet; their colonies covered the iſlands of the Az. 
chipelago ; z all Aſia- Minor was filled with Greek ci- 
ties: navigation, commerce, and all the polite arts, 
owed their improvement to theſe great enterpriſes 
and to the love of liberty, a love to which the 
| Greeks afterwards devoted themſelves with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm and perſeverance, unparalleled in 
| hiſtory. In a word, the revolution which paved the 
way for the liberty of the Greeks, was owing to their 
making a right uſe of the competition between the 
two families, which contended for the empire of that 
country. 

Athens ruined by the defeat of Egos - Potamos 
owed its preſervation to theſe views which regulated 
the conduct of the Spartans, Thebes, Corinth, and 

all the allies of Lacedæmon, called loudly for the de- 

ſtruction of a city, which had long made an inſolent 
uſe of uſurped authority. © No, ſaid the Spar- 
tans, Athens ſhall not periſh : ſhe has been of too 
much ſervice to Greece: let her become our ally, 
and relinquiſh the empire of the ſeas which ſhe has 
abuſed *.” By this reſolution, Lacedæmon, whilſt 
the preſerved a rival, gave to her own authority a coun- | 
terpoiſe, which, divided it in e but ſtrength. 
ened it in reality. | 

The hiſtory of the Turks preſents us vich an ob- 
jet of the ſame nature in the competition of the Ali 
des and Abaſſides. The authority of the latter became 
unbounded, and was finally cruſhed under its own 
weight, When the deſcendants of All were no longer 
their rivals, 

Cromwell conſidered a competition of this kind as 

a neceſſary aid to perpetuate the ſupreme power in 

his family. No man underſtood human nature better 

than he : ſuperior to the prejudices of parents in favour 


T Xenophon, Hiſt, lib, ii. Plutarch, in the Life of 233 
„ 98 5 
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of their children, he looked upen his ſon Richard as a | 
very weak man, and of a character quite the reverſe 


of his own, which was that of reſolution, vigour, and 
firmneſs. The royal family of Englind owed its pre- 
ſervation to the conſequences which he drew from 
this knowledge. He was deſirous of leaving a coun- 
terpoiſe to his fon, which might be a means of keep- 
ing him ſteady ; a ſpur to urge him on, and coun- 
teract the ſoftneſs and indolence of his natural diſpo- 


ſition; a ſupport, in ſhort, for an edifice, whoſe foun- 


dations bore no proportion to its magnitude. He 
vas likewiſe acquainted with the reſtleſs diſpolition of 


his countrymen : he thought he had fixed and deter- 


mined them againſt the Stuarts by all the ills they had 


made theſe princes ſuffer *; in fine, he had brought 
the Engliſh nation to ſuch a paſs, that it appeared ro 
have nothing to fear except the reſtoration of a fa- 
mily, whoſe eb ntment could not but be equal to the 


ill vſage which it had received. 
With theſe views, and upon theſe motives, he ſaved 
the houſe of Stuart which he might have cruſhed : 


the miniſters of moſt of the courts, to which that 
great and forlorn family repaired under their misfor- 
tunes, would not have been ſo ſcrupulous as to refuſe. 
ſuch a ſacrifice to a man, to whom they cringed and 
fawned, and even ſacr: ccd all the moſt ſacred ties 


| of man + 


7 Ne on pardons mai bi offends, * 58 He never - pardons who does 


the injury,“ lay the e who muſt certainly underitand the 


ſubject, 


you aſk whether | am able to fave?” 


t In the very year that Charles I. was DOTY thoſe of the 
faction of the Frondeurs at Paris, had cauſed a ſatire to be print- 


ed, which diſcovered the ſubſequent conduct of the courts 


of Europe upon occaſion of that great event, and the indif- 


ference with reſpe& to an attempt which they ſhould have con- 
| fidered as the common cauſe of all crowned heads. I have a col- 


lection of Mazarinades, in which there is a piece, entitle]: An 


A gree- 


＋ Pardirg potui, [ra ware an aßen regas © 2 601 could deſtroy; do 55 
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Charles II. ſhewed his gratitude to the ſon of 
Cromwell, for the politic generoſity with which rhe 
father had behaved to the exiled family, His ven- 
geance fell only upon the corpſe of the uſurper, and 
upon the tradeſmen employed in his funeral, who could 
never obtain payment: in conſequence of a clemency 
unparalleled in hiſtory, whether ancient or modern, Ri. 
chard Cromwell deſcended, like a judge from his 
tribunal *, from a throne embrued with the blood of 
his ſovereign, and with that of the nobleſt families in 
the nation, amongſt whom he lived to a great age, en- 
Joying that tranquillity for which he ſeemed by nature 
formed, and a ſecurity which he could hardly have 
expected. Wilkins, brother-in-law to Cromwell 
and one of the moſt zealous chiefs of the republican 
Party, was nominated by Charles II. to the biſhop. 
rick of Cheſter : the Royal Society owed its eftabliſh- 
"= ment to him, for he was one of the chief promoters 
Wo of its intereſt with that prince Tr. 8 
The Engliſh are divided with regard to the inten- 
tion which queen Anne is ſuppoſed to have had of 
recalling the exiled family to the throne Þ of Great 


Agreement between the four Emperors of the Eaſt, to revenge the 
death of the king of England. Paris, printed for Marlot, 1649, 

S pag. 4to, The learned David Blondel fince publiſhed, Conſidera- 
tions Political and Religious, wherein he launches out into invec- 
tives againſt thoſe ſovereigns, who, inſtead of revenging the death 
of Charles I. rivalled each other in courting the alliance of his 
executioner, ooo | | e 

1 U, i clientum longa nigotia, 

Di judicatä lite, relinqueret, HoR. 

I Wood. Antiq. Oxonienſes. F 
1 Rapin Thoyras has ſpoken of this intention with an impar- 
tiality, which he docs not ſhew upon any of the points nearly or 
remotely connected either with France or religion. He has even 
run into exceſs in this reſpect, firſt in ſaying, tom. xi. p. 551. 
e thus died Anne Stuart, not without a ſuſpicion little honourable | 
to her ſucceſſor's party; and afterwards in the next page, t 


k 1 would be a folly to aſcribe her death to any other cauſe but her 
Uh | fondneſs for ſpirituous liquors : that is the poiſon which cauſed 
=_ - JVC e . 
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Britain : they prove this intention by the ſudden dif- 
like of that princeſs to the duke of Marlborough; 
by the unexpected revolution in her miniſtry; and 
Jaſtly by the ſteps which determined the peace of 
1712. Others are of opinion that as ſhe did not re- 
ſtore the exiled fam! Ay. ſhe never had ſuch an in- 


tention. 
But we ſhould take notice, that queen Anne did 


not long ſurvive the peace, and that the elector of 


Hanover, ſupported by the whig party, and that of 


the old miniftry, neglected nothing to maintain his 


pretenſions. That prince aſcending the throne of 
Great Britain, wreaked his vengeance on queen Anne's 
miniſters for the untaſineſs they had given him: 

the heads of that adminiſtration owed their ſafety to 


a precipitate flight F, The efforts of the Jacobite 
party, encouraged by confidence in the queen's in- 
tentions, were ſtifled and quelled. In fine, the ne- 


gociations and the alliance of George I. with E rance, 


utterly defeated the hopes of the abdicated fa- 


mily. 
The addreſſes of both houſes, and all the ſ peeches of 
the kings of the houſe of Hanover to parliament, 


| are filled with proteſtations of attachment to the pre- 


ſent conſtitution. If it be fundamental, as it was 


ſtiled at its firſt eſtabliſnment, and the ſeveral revolu- 
tions by which it was reſtored to its original ſtate, why 
do they not call it conſtitution purely and ſimply! By 


conſtantly adding to 1t the epithet preſent, it appears 


that the nation, and even the princes themſelves, con- 


| idering | it only as a preſent poſſeſſion, retain ſome 


See the antlates of impeachment againſt Robert H: rley, earl 


of Oxford; James, duke of Ormond ; and Henry, lord viſcount 
Bolingbroke 3 tranſlated from the Engliſh, and printed at the 


Hague in 1715 : and the trial of the earl of Oxford, publiſhed 
10 1717, | = COA Sia Ha 2 
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doubt with regard to ehe reigning family's right to 
the throne *. 

If oaths, which ſeem to be intended as a ſecurity 
to the conſtitution, have any force, can this be ſup. 
poſed to be the caſe in England, where twenty ſuch 
oaths were never any obſtruction to the princes of 
York and Lancaſter, whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity to aſcend the throne? How eaſily was the 
Reſtoration effected in 1660, notwithitanding the 


oath which in Cromwell's time bound the whole na- 


tion to the preſent confiuution ! / 
Time and experience will teach the Engl. in what 
they have gained or loſt by the extinction of the 
Stuarts. If they are loſers, they will, doubtleſs, al 
cribe it to the profound policy on the part of France, 
which fo greatly contributed to eſtabliſh the houlez 
of Hanover in the . of the throne of i: Eng- 
land g. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

What I have ſaid at the article Peers and Govern- 
ment, is ſufficient to give an 1dea of the upper houle 
of parliament: the ſame intereſts, the ſame factions 
are common to it with the lower houſe : as they arc 
both ſimilar in this reſpect, it will be ſufficicnt to 
treat here of the commons. 

England had always freemen and free-holds : 
the maxim, no land without a lord, was neither in 
the Roman civil law, nor agreeable to ancient man- 
ners, the ſpirit of which the laws of Rollo could not 


In he: che parliament had eſtabliſhed the form of an oath 
to be taken by all thoſe who offered themſelves candidates for any 


_ dignity, place, or employment, which was couched in theils 
terms: I promiſe to continue faithfully attached, and conſtantly 


ſubject to the preſent commonwealth, without either king, ſove- 


reign, or lord, See the Tracts of Dr. Saunderſon relative o 


this oath. 
+ Hoc Iihacus velit & magno mercentur Aridæ. 


ex- 
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extinguiſh either in Normandy, or in England 


where they obtained after the Conqueſt, _ 
Thoſe manners have conſtantly tempered the ex- 


ceſies of that law, which violence and the abuſe of 


power firſt introduced; of that law which the de- 
cline of the Carlovingian family had fpread over all 
Europe; Gf that law, in a word, which is the height 
of injuſtice and abſurdity to every man, who fees 
it in any other light but that in which it has pleaſed 
the count de Boutainvilliers to view It, 


The vaſſals, however, ſubject to this law, Reed 
very peaceably under maſters, whoſe intereſt it was 
to protect and defend them, as well as to promote 
their increaſe : thoſe malters treated them as the an- 
tient Romans did their flaves: it was the uta & 
clemens ſervitus of Sofia in Terence, In paſſing 


from this ſtate to liberty, it may very juſtly ad- 


mit of a doubt whether our peaſants have bet- 
tered their condition. If the advantages and dif- 
advantages of their ancient and preſent ſtate were 


weighed in the balance of reaſon, the latter perhaps 


would, in many reſpects, appear to be in the caſe of 
the game upon a common, free to ny portſ- 
man. 

The hiſtory of the adds age has preſerved the 
memory of certain facts relative to the ancient ſtate 


of vaſſals, which ſhould, doubtleſs, be confidered 
as exceptions to the general rule. In 1248, during 


the firſt voyage of St. Lewis, the dean and chapter 


of the cathedral of Paris dragged their vaſſals of 


Chatenai-ſous- Baigneux from the country, and kept 


them in their own priſon in that capital, for refuſ- 


ing to pay them certain dues; and in order to force 
them to a compliance, they would allow no ſubſiſt- 
ence to the poor wretches. It was to no purpoſe for 
queen Blanche to intercede for thete unhappy people: 
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the chapter, far from yielding to her intreaties, 
cauſed their wives and children to be ſeized and con- 


fined in the ſame dungeon, infomuch that many of 


them were ſtifled for want of air. The queen, pro- 


voked at this extreme rigour, repaired in perſon to 


the priſon at the head of a company of armed men, 
ſtruck the door with her ſtick, ordered her atten- 
dants to break it down, ſet the poor people at liberty, 


and cauſcd the temporalities of the chapter to be 
ſeized, till entire ſatisfaction ſhould be made “. 


The panegyriſts of St. Lewis ſeem to be ignorant 
that a greet part of the franchiſes are dated from the 


reign of that prince, who, whilſt he exerted himſelf 
to promote the intereſts of humanity, carried his 


erand-father's plan into execution for the reseſta- 


bliſhment of the royal authority. Long before this 


epocha certain noblemen had made ſome « of their val- 
ſals tree, upon condition of their paying a particular 
ſum towards defraying the charges of their expedi- 
tions beyond ſea: thus is Europe :ndebted to the 


_ Cruſades for the beginning of its liberty. The body 


of the clergy never taking part in theſe expeditions, 
had no influence on the condition of their vaſſals, 
who being, at the ſame time, conſidered as attached 
to the glebe, were like it unalienable: their free- 
dom was the work of the royal authority, in attempt. 


ing to reſume its rights. 
The commons of England, of whoa the gentry 


and the inferior clergy. 'make part, do not, in the 
leaſt, reſemble thoſe of France. England has re- 
' tained only a very ſmall number of collegiate 
churches. The chapters of cathedrals fre by no 
means numerous; in fine, the pariſhes, even thoſe 


of London, have two or three perſons, either in 


+ Latin Chronicle; by Auteuil, in the Appendix to his Hiſt 


of Queen Blanche, 
prieſt 8 
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prieſt's or deacon's orders, to officiate in them, and 
moſt of them are married. 


The magiſtrates are, in compariſon, equally few 


in number, The towns are not overburthened with 
that multiplicity of juriſdictions and little magiſtra- 
cies, by means of which, ſays Loileau, every petty 
citizen in France has his little office in his own town, 


' as every monk has one in his cloiſter *: theſe little 
offices ſuit the narrow faculties of thoſe petty ci- 


tizens, as a ſhoe fits a foot; faculties purely pecu- 
niary, to the excluſion of the intellectual, which 
never entered into bargains of this nature. We 
muſt be ſomething, cry men in concert, who of 
themſelves would be nothing +.” 

Mezeray in the firſt edition of his Chronological 
Abridgment, aſcribes this increaſe of offices in France 


tothe pope's reſiding at Avignon: © They have brought 
amongſt us, ſays he, and have left us, ſimony and a 
rabble of ſcriveners.” The expreſſion is low; but the 


— 


fact is trum. = 


Budeus, in his Obſervations upon the Pandects, 


inveighs with equal energy againſt this increaſe, which 
may be dated from the reign of ].ew!s XI. Seiſſel, 
who wrote under Francis I. ſays in his Monarchy ; 


that in his time there were more offices in France 
than in all the reſt of Chriſtendom : for a hundred 
that there were in the time of Seiftel, adds Loiſeau, 


who lived in the reign of Lewis XIII. there are now 
a thouſand, and over and above this number More 
han 000 have been created within theſe Wy years.” 


In the ſixth of his political emblems the learned. 


Diego of Saavedra conſiders the multiplication of 
the offices of * in his COUMTEY +." and looks 


* Loiſeau, in his Treatiſe concerning Offices, J. iii. c. 1. 4 8, 
+ Preliminary Diſcourſe to che Poem of the Seaſons. | 


1 Lib. i. c. 14. 
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upon it as one of the principal cauſes of the depopy. 
lation of Spain. If, notwithſtanding this, we con— 
ſider theſe offices with the eye of a politician, and 
apply to them the conſiderations of Plutarch in his 


problems concerning the effect, of buying and ſell- 


ing in the election of magiſtrates for the ancient re. 
publics, perhaps it will reſult from thence that our 


offices, muhiplied by views merely pecuniary *, 
have, in the end, made the ballance incline to the 
authority which had eſtabliſhed them; in the ſame 


manner as in the ancient republics, when buying 
and felling had cauſed a democratic ſtate to be con- 


verted into a monarchical government. England 


my aſcribe the equality, which ſhe has maintained 


in the ballance of power between the king and the 


nation, to this particular circumſtance, that her Kings, 


 contemporeries of Lewis XI. of Lewis XII. and of 
Francis I. left the courts of Judicature 1 in the lame 
ſtate in which they found them. 


Arrangements of an oppoſite nature, whilſt they 


enable individuals 1 in France to increaſe their fortune 
by public employments, afford no opportunity to 


gentlemen in England of making any figure or 
acquiring any ſettlement but oy” landed property, 


the value of which depends on the competition of 


purchaſcra, that is to ſay, bears NO proportion to its 


real produtt. 

The commons of Ease therefore conſiſt of 
men who live upon their fortune, or who are di- 
vided between commerce, manufactures, and agri- 
culture, i be men of theſe ſeveral ranks are called 


good men, yeomen or freeholders, when they have 


* of their on 10 4 S0 value. They com- 


Theſe are pledges of fidelity put into the hands of princes: 


they are a ſort of wagers in favour of the prelzat conflita- 
tion. 


pole 
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poſe that order of citizens whom our old cul- 


roms call free perſons in the country, and noble 


burghers in towns: theſe are the good men whoſe af- 
ſiſtance is ſo frequently called for in Fro''tard, Mon- 
ſtrelet, &c. by the kings of France and England “*: 
thoſe princes gave the appellation of their god towns 
to thoſe in which there was the greateſt number of 
good men; and it is in this ſenſe that the king, to this 
day, diltinguiſhes Paris by the peculiar name of his 


good town, The moſt remarkable privilege which 


theſe good men are veſted with in England, is the 
right of carrying arms, and hunting upon every 
ground, except the King's foreſts. | 

Every circumſtance beſides concurs to bring peo- 


ple in eaſy circumſtances to a level with the nobility, 


of whom they are a ſeminary, and with whom. ſuch 


as are fond of titles, have a thouſand means of in- 


corporating. 


I have ſpoken above, at the article Commerce, of 
a law of Edward I. in virtue of which every free man 


poſſeſſed of land to the value of twenty pounds a year, 


» Thoſe two kingdoms were then governed, with regard both 


to the finances and the order of judicial affairs, by the ſame. 


principles. Joly, in his Remarks upon the Works of Loyſel, 


p. 499, cites a remonſtrance made to Charles VII. in open coun- 


cil by John Javenel, archbiſhop of Rheims. This remonſtrance, 
which is preſerved in the king's library, proves the neceſſity of 
the conſent of the nation to the eſtabliſhment of impoſts, then 


known by the appellation of Oærois: © I was informed, ſaid the 


archbiſhop to the king, that there was in your privy-council a 
perſon, who ſaid in your preſence upon the ſubject of levying 
money upon the people, who were repreſented as exceeding poor, 


4 


that the people are always grumbling and complaining: which was 


A thing very improper to be ſaid in your preſence. For it is ra- 
ther an expreſſion to be uttered to an inhuman tyrant, that 


has neither pity nor compaſion upon his people, than be- 


fore you, who are a moſt Chriſtian king. Whatever ſome may 


ſay of your kingly power, you cannot take what is mine; 


What is mine, is not yours. In matters of juſtice you are ſove- 
reign, and the juriſdzction is yours; you have your crown-lands, 
and each individual has his.“ | 


84 was 
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was obliged to get himſelf admitted a knight, miles, up- 

paying an inconſiderable ſum. 
Matthew Paris, William of Weſtminſter, the 
laws of Henry III. and Edward I. ſhew that the ci- 
tizens of London enjoyed, with the title of baron, 
privileges proportioned to the influence of that ca- 


pital in every revolution. Thoſe priveleges were 


afcerwards extended to the cities of York, Chef 
ter, &c. 


The commoneſt method of raiſing a perſon above 


the order of a plebetan, is the king's nomination to 


a dignity in the law, or the army, or to any parti- 


cular commiſſion, The king's ſimply making a 


man a knight, founds a title, upon which the he- 
rald's office makes out a genealogy and a coat of arms 
for the candidate “. 

It is likewiſe a received cuſtom for lawyers, phy- 
ſicians, profeſſors at an univerſity, and all thoſe who 


live genteely by the polite arts, to take the title of 


Eſquire. They aſſume it in all deeds and inſtru— 


ments; and even inſcribe it on their tomb ſtones. 


The houſe in which a 'ſquire dies, bears his atchieve- 


ment during a twelvemonth, painted upon a black 
ground ina lurge frame of the form of a lozenge, 
affixed to the outſide of the build! ng in 2 which the 


quire breathed his laſt. 
In England, as well as in other countries, a per- 
fon. 18 raiſed above the order of plebeians, by the 


| Profeſſion of arms, by paces en by the King, by 


2 pet ore the Norman conqueſt, it was the church that conferred 
the rank and title of knight. The Normans, far from adopting 


this cuſtom, conſidered it in the ſame light in which it might be 
viewed at preſent: Contec: andi mililis Normannui conſue!udinem ab 


inan non levitimum militein talem tn. bait, fd ſo. or 16m equ 'tem = 
Quiri lein dogerer em reputalart. The Normans abominating the 
culion of conferring knighthood, did not conſider one ſo kuight- 
ed, as a lawful knight, but as a poltron an-] a degenerate Ro- 


man,” Jgulfus, among chte l riters of E aeg. p. 901. 


the 
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the confidence with which a man affirms himſelf to 
be a gentleman, by deſcendance from a man who. 


has ſhewn ſuch confidence; by removing from the 
province in which a perſon received his birth to an- 
other in which he is leſs known *; in fine, by the 
condeſcenſion of the public and even of the gentry 
themſelves, in favour of theſe regulations, the more 


amuſing to the public as they hurt nobody, and the 
leſs intereſting in England, as the law acknowledges 


no other nobility than the peers of the realm, 
This is likewiſe one of the veſtiges of the antient 


manners of Europe, recorded in the archives and 


diplomas of our kings of the ſecond race, and to- 
tally aboliſhed in France under the anarchy of the 
teudal law. This law being made the only regu- 
lation of our political and civil government, turned 


the Kingdom of France into a grand fief, in which 


the title of noblefle was extended to all who poſ- 
ſeſſed any portion of lands held of the crown. 

This facility of adm:ſion into the order of no- 
bleſſe will not ſeem ſurpriſing to thoſe who are ac- 


quainted with the hiſtory either of the Greeks or the 


Romans, amongſt whom rank was fettled either by 
_ riches, or great actions, or by the preferments na- 
turally ariling from merit and opulence . 
Plato hi mlelf propoſed this diſtribution for his 
republic. God, ſaid he, when he created men, 


mixed a tincture of gold in the compoſition of ſome 


* According to che Ftalian ed Paſſuto zl fiume 0 la mon- 


| {agna, og ni gel; nt-huomo e gentil-huomo. ©* The river, or the moun- 


tain being croſſed, every gentleman is a nobleman.” It is a great 
piece of limplicity, ſays la Bruyere, for a man to own at court any 

meaneſs of origin, and not to profeſs himſelf a gentleman born. 
Sth edit. p. 299. 

+ Thoſe enlightened nations ſeemed to ſuppoſe what the good 
native of Champagne deſired, who ſaid, ** Why did not Adam 
think of aſſuming the dignity of king's ſecretary ? We ſhould 
taen have all an undiſputed right to the title of gentlemen.” Eph... 
1 75 1767, . 175. 
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ſouls: *tis ſuch as theſe that are formed to com- 


mand. Thoſe which have in them only a mixture of 
filver or braſs, are intended for arms or bodily la— 


bour. Examine, adds he, ſpeaking to the chief 


perſons of his commonwealth, what metal is 
mixed in the fouls of your children: if it be of iron 
or braſs, confine them to the claſſes for which they 
are born; and if in theſe claſſes there are children 


whoſe ſouls have a mixture of gold, make all expe- 


dition in giving them to the republic, which, accord- 


ing to the oracie, muſt periſh when filver and bras 


bear ſway.” 
Rome owed its grandeur to the perpetual compe- 
tition between the: ancient families, and the new men, 


who often eclipſed them. Under the firſt Cæſars, 


Agrippa and others of equal meanneſs of parentage, 
ſaw all the great families of Rome at their feet“, 


which were conſtantly forgotten in the election of 


emperors ; in fine, the empire no longer had any 
_ diſtinguiſhed families, but thoſe of the order of ſena- 
tors: now in tracing things up to the firſt Cæſats, 
we find the ſenate-houſe opened to, and the laticlave 
ſucceſſively beſtowed on all the ſubjects of the em- 


pire, who had fortune ſufficient to ſupport that dig- 


nity T, whatever Tm be the fource of their opu- 
lence, 


E. Pauls ts Fabio Max. & 722 £57 Servilios & agmina no- 


Bilium non inania nomina fra ferentium ſed imaginibus ſuis inſignium. 
Senec. de Clem. lib. 1. n. „ Both the Paulus's and the Fa- 
bius Maximus's, the Coffi, the Servilii, and crowds of noblemen, 


not bearing empty names, but illuſtrious for the ſtatues of their 


Anceſtors. 
The following lines of Juvenal were Mid to them, 
 Stemmata quid faciunt ; ? Duid prodef?, Pontice, longo 
Sanguine cenſer i, pictoſque ofteadere tue 
Majorum, & flantes in curribus Æmilianos? Sat. viii. v. 1. 
+ Galli braccas depoſuerunt et latum clauum ſumpſer unt eff iſa ef 
in curiam omnis Barbaries. © The Gauls have laid aſide their 
breeches, and put on the laticlave ; all the Barbarians have ruſh- 
ed into the ſenate,” Saet. Tecit. 
The 
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The origin of French nobility, and the privileges 
by which it is tranſmitted, are founded, 1. On the 
perſonal exemption from impoſts, eſtabliſhed by bar- 
barous nations, in favour of their warriors. 2. On 
the order originally eſtabliſned for the ſucceſſion to 
fiel. 
| Now theſe two cauſes have been null and void ths 

with reſpect to England near leventy years paſt: in Ws 
the reign of William III. the /cuiages, which, for _ | 
three centuries arole out of baronies and knight's _ WE: | 

fees, were, like the fallages and other impoſts of an 1 
ignoble and inferior kind, converted into equal aſſeſ- — | 
ments, or into cuſtoms on conſumable commodities. 
The nobility and the clergy are, in this reſpect upon 
| a footing with the common people, as well as with 

regard to public works, that are carried on by means 

of tolls, from which the king himſelf is not exempt. 

As to what concerns the fiefs, every man becoming . 

qualified to poſſeſs them, reaſon and ſound policy HR 

have at laſt reſumed their rights, invaded by igno- 

rance and barbariſm, which had raiſed, and ſo long r 1 

ſupported the feudal ſyſtem. With regard to the | 4.65 

pzerages conferred by the king, they are ticles /re re, iy: 

and caſtles in the air, like the titles of Caſtile. 470.0. 008 

The perſonal tallage or polk-tax, eſtabliſhed in h 
France a uſeful and very real diſtin ion in favour of — 1 
the nobility, who were exempted from paying it“: 5 a9: 

this diſtinction being uſurped by the richeſt citizens, N 

threw the burthen of all public offices upon the 
common people; Which, in 1666, determined the 


* This exemption was granted only to ſuch perſons as were 


ennobled, and on condition of paying the ſum, to which thghe | 1 9 | 
indemnity of the people, belonging to the place where thoſe enno- | 13 
bled perſons lived, might amount, according to the eſtimate of _ 1 


their ſubſtance, and of their means, in caſe they ſhould be bound 
to pay tallage. This clauſe was always added to the patents of 
nobility granted by Heury IV. and by Lewis XIII. 


council 
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council of Lewis XIV. to make an inquiry into thoſe 
who had intruded themſelves into the rank of the no- 


bleſſe. But in prejudice of the people whom they 


ſeemed deſirous to ſerve, this reſearch, without adding 
in the leaſt to the luſtre of the ancient families, has 
created ne ones, and reſigned to idleneſs and indolence 
a multitude of inſignificant perſons, who are totally 
loſt to the ſtate, to "which they think themlelves of 


the higheſt importance “. 
Since the eſtabliſhment of the real tallage, or land. 


tax, the nobleman pays at leaſt in part by his te- 


nant, according to the views of certain intendants of 


provinces; even the corvtes being replaced by contri- 
butions upon the ſcore of the tallage T, fall likewiſe 


in 1 ſome meaſure upon the noblcfſe. 


yo e biſhop of Avranches, had been put to trouble by 


the tax. collectors upon enquiring into his deſcent: Tam importue, 
ſays he, of thoſe collectors, 7am inſolenter abutebantur poteflate fili 
conceſſa, ut familias aliquot cirtd & induitatd nobilitate gaudentes 
dcgicerent de gradu & referrent in ordinem plebeiorum ; obſcu as alias 


2a zgmobiles novilium jure donarent. Com. de Rebus ſuts. I. iii. p. 
197. 80 importunately, ſo inſolently did they abuſe the power 


ranted to them, that they degraded certain families of unqueſ- 


tionable nobility from their rank, and reduced them to the con- 


dition of plebeians, and conferred the der of nobles upon 
others which were mean and obſcure.” 
+ The realiſing the tallage has no other inconvenience attend- 


Ing it. but the obſtruction it raiſes to the increaſe of the horned. 
and other cattle in level countries, where they conſtitute the chict 
wealth of the owner. It is well known how much the huſhand- 
man dreads whatever may increaſe his fold. 
dread be turned to good account by fixing the quantity of cattle, 
which each peaſant ſhould poſſeſs in proportion to the ground he 
ills, to the extent and fertility of that around his village, to to 
the number of common paſtures, and to the nature of the ſoil; 


Might not this very 


and by levying the tallage upon the cattle only, which might be 
wanting to the quantity fixed for each inhabitant Even by gra- 
dually increafing this quantity, there would reſult as much good 


as there does harm, from the increaſe of the tallage 1n proportion 


io that of the cattle. The quantity being once made up, the de- 
fault which would reſult from thence in the tallage, might be 


ſupplied from thoſe lands which ſhould yield the moſt profit, by 


new modes of manure, and of courſe by the increaſe of fertility. 
| Even 
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By this change in the method of levying the tal- 
lage, the ſtate ſinding icfelf unintereſted in preſerv— 
ing the barrier which ſeparates the plebeians of eaſy 
fortune from the nobleſſe, it is almoſt as uſual, 
preſent, to ennoble families in France as it is in 
England; and uſurpations which prejudice no body, 
are become of no conſequence: by this enobling, by 


theſe uſurpations, and by the acquiſition of preferments ; 166 
annexed to the nobility, every rich citizen is allowed 1 
in thoſe provinces, where an equal diviſion of inhe- Ie 
ritances is eſtabliſhed, to entail veggary. upon the-- „ 
ſecond or third generation. l 9 | 


| We muſt, however, toke notice that in England, 
whoſe laws are, in every reſpect, favourable to the 14 
eldeſt ſons, none are incorporated into the order Wl! 
of the nobility, except citizens, whoſe fortunes ariſing | HARP 
from induſtry and ceconomy, are as beneficial to the ED | 

| ſtate as to thoſe who poſſeſs them. But in countries FIVE 
where the management of the revenue happens to be- N 
come the ſhorteſt and ſureſt road to opulence, there 
might, perhaps, be reaſon to apprehend that the firſt 


order i in the nation would ſoon conſiſt Spe, of Tar W 
mers of the revenue. _ *- Mi 
England is ſecured from this fear : its laws, its pre- 44 
judices, the patriotical enthuſiaſm of all orders in tze 


ſtate, the little eſteem in which the financer's profel- 1 | 
ſion is held, the multiplicity of lawful means of _ 400 
making a fortune, which are open to honeſt in- N 
duſtry, all theſe circumſtances ſeem to ſecure to it To 
that perpetuity of refined manners, generous ſenti- 7 
ments, and public virtue, from which the nobility 
derive their true luſtre. 


Even by falling to the king's account, the default would be abun- 
dantly compenſated by the increaſe of the product upon all ob- 
jects of conſumption. This meaſure requires only commiſſioners, 
Whoſe views are not confined to the ſalary ariſing kom each fold. 


The 
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The gentry do not conſider themſelves as being? 
that have nothing in common with the gocd men. 
They look upon the wealth which has raiſed them to 
that diſtinction, as the only means of ſupporting it: 
through vratitude; as well as neceſſity, they conti- 
nue to act as merchants, huibandmen, inſurers, law- 


yers, phyſicians, &c. and bring up their children to 


thoſe profeſſions. In their opinion, rich and induſ- 
trious gentlemen are as important and reſpectable, as 
thoſe who loiter away their time in floth and indi- 
gence. . 

The ſame principle regulates the marriage of the 
Engliſh gentry. They form alliances either with their 
equals, or with tradeſmen enriched by honeſt indut- 


try. Their richeſt heireſſes are married to peers of the 


realm, who frequently having relations of their own in 
trade, do not think themſelves diſgraced by theſe al- 

liances. The mixture and confulion; as it were, which 
reſults from hence, between the nobility and the mer- 


cantile part of the nation, 18 an inexhauſtible ſource 


of wealth to the ſtate; the nobility having thus ac- 
quired an acceſſion of wealth by marriage, the tradeſ- 


men make up the Joſs by their eager endeavours to 


make a fortune; and the gentry conſpire to the ſame 
end by their efforts to raile fuch an eſtate, as ſhall 


pPfrocure a peerage for themſelves or their children, 


I ſhall add to what I have already ſaid, in the pre- 
ceding volume, that the author of the Preſent State of 8 


England, publiſhed immediately after the Reſtoration, 
confirms the æra which J have fixed for the introduc- 


tion of commerce into noble families in England, by his 


railing againſt the trading nobility. After raking notice 


that the laws of England conſider the marriage of a 


noble ward with che daughter of a merchant, as 


ſcandalous, and that they authoriſe him to have re- 


courſe to law in caſe ſuch a propolal ſhould be made 
him 
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him by his guardian; he adds in a plaintive ſtile: 
« [t is not long ſince the nobility of England have 


bound their children apprentices, which is a ſtate of 


_ downright ſervitude. It muſt be acknowledged, to 
the diſgrace of our nation, that we have beheld not 
only the ſons of baronets, knights, and gentlemM 


trades, more calculated for women than men; but we 
ſon to learn ſuch a trade. But, adds the writer, the 


their anceſtors, appears from thoſe young gentlemen 
ſeldom having been able to uſe themſclves to that 
ſervile way of life.” BD oo 

What would this writer have ſaid, had he taken 
into conſideration one of our ancient French cuſtoms 
mentioned in the firſt note upon the article which I 
have juſt ſpoken of, a cuſtom which, in expreſs terms, 


authoriſes the nobility to live as merchants or ple- 


beians? Dumoulin, one of the. greateſt lawyers in 
France, has put a more favourable judgment upon 

it , | Ls T 
I) be right to civil offices, and that of voting at 


elections for members of parliament, give the com- 
mon people of England a conſiderable degree of im- 

portance in the ſtate: every citizen boaſts of ideas 
and ſentiments ſuited to chis rank, which were un- 


known even to the people of Rome in the latter ages 
of the republic. | N 5 e 


* Prima facie, ſays Demoulin, fulta widetur iſia conſuetudo; d 


non ift ita, quia wval:t pro ſecundò genitis, qui ſunt pauperes ſeþifſim?, 


et interim coguntur mercaturam exercere ; deuec meliort Joi te adi pl, 


cauſe it is of ſervice to younger brothers, who are often very poor, 
and in the mean time are obliged to live by trade, till their for- 
tunes 1mprove, and they are cnabled to bear arms for the 


ſtate. Comment. upon the fexteenth Article of th: Cuſicins of Troyes. 
: With 


in ſhops, and ſometimes attached to the meaneſt 
have even ſeen an earl of this kingdom compel his 


folly of the Engliſh in deviating from the maxims of 


nobiliter vi were poſſint & arma pro repudlicg gerere, *©* At firſt hight, 
ſays Damoulin, that cuſtom ſeems fooliſh ; but it is not ſo, be- 
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Wich ſentiments ſo lofty theſe very citizens unite a 
ſpecies of ſlavery, to which abſolute monarchs are 


entire ſtrangers, but which exiſted amongſt the Ro- 


mans in the brighteſt ages of their republic, and 
was connected with the republican manners of the 
ancient Gauls deſcribed by Cæſar. This ſlavery is 
founded upon the nature of the government and the 
love ot liberty . 

It conſiſts in a connexion of dependency which 
unites all the orders of the ſtate, and every citizen 
diſperſed throughout theſe different orders. Theſe 
connections went at Rome by the name of Clientelæ, 
or clientſhips : from the princeps ſenatus down to the 
loweſt citizen qui rem habebat, the inhabitants of 


Rome were diſtributed by gradation into patrons 


and clients; inſomuch that a citizen, who was the 


| patron of forty or fifty perſons below him, might 


be, at the fame time, client to ee of a dope 
rank. 


Clientſnips are formed in England; 1. by the 


tie of being fellow. ſtudeuts; and this is one of the 
chief advantages of having ſtudied at the ſame uni— 
verſity with perſons of diſtinction. A nobleman 
there becomes of courle the patron of all thoſe, who, 
being educated with him at the ſame college, have 
deſerved his friendſhip. Under the name of patro- 
nage, this friendſhip laſts as long as life itſelf; the 


patron promotes the intereſt of the perſons under 
their protection, who mutually ſerve their patron 
with their pen, their tongue, their credit, and in ſhort, 


with all their abilities. 
2. By neighbourhood, a great lord is generally the 


patron of the inferior gentry, and of the middling 


+ Patres walere decet conſilio; populo Supervacanta ace . 
Salluſt. The ſenator ſhould be potent in counſel, as ſagacity 1s 
Foreagn to the common e 


1 = claſs 


. 2 
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claſs of people who are ſpread around his reſi- 
dence. 


z. By party-zeal, "which had placed at leaſt two 
thirds of the inhabitants of England under the pa- 


tronage of Mr. Pitt. I have already ipoken of the 


ſtatue which the city of Corke bt to be erefed to 


him; a homage, copied from that which the cities 
ſubject to the dominion of Rome paid to their pa- 


trons : the noble legacy bequeathed to Mr. Pitt by one 
of his admirers, is an imitation of the cuſtoms of an- 
tient Rome. | 

By means of theſe nth, changes in the mi- 
niſtry are generally felt throughout the nation * , 
every new mi niſter endeavouring to place his clients, 


whom he calls his /+7ends, in the manner beſt ſuited 


to their abilities, to their proſeſſion, to their condi- 
tion, but ſeldom to their pretenſions. He, who 
neglects this ſtep is undone; he is accuſed of ingra- 
titude by his whole party: a perion called to the 


adminiſtration, has no chance of continving in office, 


without a number of adherents to ſupport him; the 


ſeveral factions quickly unite to oppoſe him, and 0 


point him out to the nation as a common enemy. 


Noblemen do not in England ſtand in need of the 
ſuffrages of the people, like the great perſonages in 


the Roman republic; but as their national credit is 
eſtimated by their influence in the houſe of commons, 


and this influence is proportioned to the number of 
creatures whom they have in that houſe, it is eaſy 


to perceive how much it is their intereſt to gain over 


the freeholders who vote at the election of members. 


Theſe connections being formed, and ſupported by 
mutual intereſt, are the grand 'pring and primun 
ln the ſame. manner as * in the Pontifcate are fele 


Qiroughout modern Rome. 
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mobile of factions. Such noblemen as have moſt in. 
tereſt, are like ſo many colonels at the head of regi. 


ments, always under arms; and in the conteſts between 


thoſe factions, as in combats upon the field of battle, 


the victory, generally ſpeaking, declares for the moſt 
numerous battalions. 


In the midſt of theſe ſtrugg les: the VE of Eng- : 
land, like Homer's Jupi er, lets fall his golden chain, 
which attracts all around it, and keeps them ſuſpended 


in the air“. This chain reſtores to the regal power 
that weight which it loſt by the diminution of the 
prerogative at the Revolution. Sir Robert Walpole, a 
mioiſter moſt expert in managing this chain, laid down 
theſe two maxims: 1. That every man has his price, 
which ought to be found out. 2. That a winilter is 
often obliged to brive the members of parliament to 


vote, not againkt, but according to. > the dictates of 
their conſcicuces . 


In Eogland, however, as ; well as amongſt the an- 
cint Germatis; and at Rome in the bright days of 


the republic, the quality of client implies nothing 
mean or ſcrvile . It did not become fo at Rome 
till the political ties which it formed, were deſtroyed 


by the concentering of all power in the perſon of tlic 


emperor ||. After that revolution, the place of cli— 
ents was ſuppued by paraſites, whom their patrons 
ſatisfied by giving them s certain;. portion, eicher of 


> 0 bs N 12 Sf 7 Alt Tore 5 r 7 450170. Iliad. . viii. V. 26. 


T 


Fre 


t 1 8 nations, 1 lad patrons in the Roman Cate. 
who were paid in proportion to the ſervices expected from them: 
this patronage conli ituted a part of the patrimony of the chief fa- 


milies in the ESPN The ſame rights have been pert petuated in 


the ſenate of modern Rome, by the protection of kingdoms. 


I! Omnes, exuta equal {itate, nutus priucipis aſpechire. Tacit. 


Ann. I. i. c. 1. All being ſtript of their neee = 


pon the prince: 's nod,” 


pro- 


timare of the Manners and Principles of the Times, by 


pus. . wut 
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proviſions or money *. Hence Martial reckoned 
amongſt the means of leading a happy life, {ree- 
dom from the duties annexed to this new fort 
of clientſhip , which, notwithſtanding its menunneſs, 
became, in a degenerate nation, as general, as the 
former had been in the days of the commons. ealthꝗ: 
all had been clients, all be e Courtiers. 

The country towns in England hive an import— 


ance which ſuch places are deſticute of elſewhere : 


this they owe to their right of jending members to 
parliament every feven years. Their importance would 
be greater, if the members were bound to regulate 
their conduct in parliament, by the particular, or at 


leaſt, by the general inſtructions of their conſtituents; 


but under pretence of the impoſſibility of conſulting 


them upon that infinity of objects which engage the at- 


tention of the houſes, the members truſting to their own 


underſtanding and knowledge of matters, treat their 


conſtituents, in the ſame manner as biſhops aſſembled 
in council do their dioceſans. At each new meeting 
of parliament, we ſee new laws propoſed, which tend 
to ſhackle both the electors and the elected; but either 


theſe laws do not pals, or they remain unexecuted ; it 


being the intereſt of the court to have recourſe to 


every expedient, capable of inſuring its influence ups 


on elections and debates in parliament, 
The corporations of the towns in England, have 


likewiſe retained all the authority and all the privi- 
: leges, which e enjoyed i in common with : 


= Clien et j am cęrtuss con diva, « A client, and by this time a 


conſtant gueſt,“ ſaid Horace, in the moſt agreeable of his epittles 
to Mecznas. | 
T Toga rara. 
t Perſons of the firſt quality * not plum to mix with this 
ſervile herd. 
Fubet, ſays ſuvenal, 3 o ecari 
 Ipos Tr "OJUSENas © nam vexant limen kt „ 
Nebiſcum: aa Preto, da deine tri band. 
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the towns of France. I have ſpoken of the corpora. 
tion of the city of London, of its juriſdiction, and of 
the weight which it has had in all revolutions, ] 
ſhall add, that beſides its juriſdiction upon the river 
Thames, it is poſſeſſed of the entire property of the 
courſe of that river, both in London, and for 
fourteen leagues, as well above as below that 
city, This property is exerted in the privilege of 


fiſhing, which it grants for ten guineas per mile; and 


the multitude of ſwans which it maintains upon the 
river, It is forbidden, under ſevere penalties, to kill 
or injure theſe ſwans. The little boys in the coun- 
try take the liberty of robbing them of their eggs, 
Which occaſions between them and the ſwans very 


ſharp conflicts, often dangerous to the aſſailants. I 


was an eye-witneſs to a combat of this ſort. One of 


the champions, whom a ſwan had taken by the nole, 


left part of it behind him. 


The eſtabliſhment, and the manner of levying taxes, 


belong excluſively to the lower-houſe ; but this 1s at 


preſent done in France by the regiſtering of declara- | 


tions and pecuniary edicts in the lovereign courts, 
All the objects of the revenue being in the depart- 
ment of the 1888 of commons, it has in reality the ab- 
ſolute command of all branches of the government; itis 
the arſenal of the forces of England, and, at the ſame 
time, the moſt powerful counterpoiſe to the royal au- 


thority, eſpecially ſince kings are no longer allowed 


to diſcontinue the meeting of parliament, But it 


will be objected, that a counterpoiſe of this force mult | 
naturally over-balanceany oppoſite power, and England 


muſt be continually expoled, by the very nature of its 


government, to fall again into the anarchy by means of 
which the famous Cromwell eſtabliſhed his autho- 
rity. This critical ſituation is the object of Mr. 


Hume's conſiderations in the ninth of his Political 
Eſſ: Jays 


8 


4 


Eſſays: a government, ſays he, conſtituted in ſuch 
a manner, "that one of the bodies amongſt which the 


authority is diſtributed, mighr, whenever it thought 


proper, diſpoſſcſs the other, and ſeize the whole power 
of the conſtitution, would be a downright monſter in 
the eye of legiſlators and politicians, And yet, adds 


he, ſuch is the government of England.” He makes 
anſwer: that the intereſt of the whole houſe of com- 


mons is checked and counteracted by that of each in- 


dividual : that in this body a part of its members is 


always honeſt, diſintereſted, and all its views concen- 
tered in the good of the ſtate; in fine, that the king, 
by means of the favours in his diſpoſal, can always con- 
trive to make the majority of the houſe conſpire with 


his views, by gaining them over to vote, not contrary, 


but according to their conſcience. 
The whole department of the revenue belongs in ſo 


excluſive a manner to the lower houſe, that, in order 
to render the bill for a national militia * fit to be laid 


before the houſe of lords, nothing was farther men- 


tioned therein but the raiſing of that militia, and the 
means of effecting it. The arms, the pay, and the 
cloathing, &c. were the objects of a particular bill, 
which, like all others of that nature being agreed | 
to by the commons, paſſed without examination in 
the upper-houſe, which can make no alteration in it. 
My intention was to give here the reſult of the in- 
ſtructions, and the memorials which I have procured 
concerning the antient and preſent ſtate of the finances 
of England. Judge Blackſtone's Commentary upon 


the Engliſh laws had likewiſe furniſhed me with ex- 


cellent lights concerning this ſubje& ; but Mr. Gren- 


ville's memorial concerning the adminiſtration of the 
finances ſince the laſt peace, tranſlated into French, 


* In 1757. 
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and publiſhed ſince my return, with a very circumſtan. 


tial introduction, unites the ſeveral objects intereſting 


to the curioſity of a foreigner, who will be altoniſhed 
to find the pro digious height to which the national 


debt is arrived. With what terror mult this aſtoniſh. 
ment be mixed in the eye of Engliſhmen, who have 


read in the Political Arithmetic, publiſhed by Da- 
venant, in 1699 : that England would be threat- 
ened with the molt dreadſul poverty, if five or ſix 


millions ſterling were ever levied there 1n a year ? 


At the article of impoſts, ! Mr. Greenville's memo— 
rial does not make mention of a tax of fourtren pence 


| English laid during my reſidence in London up- 


on every beaver's 1 in ſold to foreigners. The Pro: 


duct of this impoſt makes no part of the revenue of 


the ſtate : it is left to the hatters of London for the 


encouragement of their trade; and the prices of their 


goods being lowered in proportion to this benekir, 
determined the Spaniards to provide themſelves at 
London with beaver for Cadiz and America, Enc- 
land had furniſhed Spain with this commodity till the 


war concerning the ſucceſſion: France had obtained 
that trade at the above period, and it continued in 
1n her DR according to the Prediction of the 


Abbe Dubos . 
The national debt with which England | is at pre- 
ſent overloaded, appears to all Europe, even to the 


Engliſh themſelves, a ſubject capable of occaſioning 
The "moſt ſerious reflexions. 


Till about the cloſe of the laſt century; England, 


as we'l as all the other ſtates of Europe, had” regu- 
lated its expences by its annual revenue, and ſup- 
plted its extraordinary expences by the eſtabliſhment 


+ Intereſts of England, 2d Edit. p. 46, 
| of 
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of occaſional ſubſidies. This ſyſtem had been ſet on 
foot by the Engliſh Solomon Henry VII. who laid it 


down as his firit maxim, that a poor king is only half 
a ſovereign *, His whole conduct, which had been 


regulated by this maxim, was afterwards imitated by 
queen Elizabeth. In France, Lewis XII. and 


Henry IV. governed upon the fame prineiples ; - and 


being like Henry VII. reproached with avarice by 
their ſubjects, they, without dovbr, ſaid with Lewis 
XII. © I had rather ſee them laugh at my economy, 
than weep at my prodigality .“ 

Mr. Hume, in the fifth of his Political Eſſays, 
maintains, that theſe vaſt ſuns amaſſed in the coffers 
of the ſovereign, are of as much weight in the ba- 
lance of power, as bank-bills, and other fugitive ef- 
fects are the reverſe, He docs not even :pprehend 
that any inconveniency could reſult to a ſlate, whoſe 
ſovereign ſhould embrace this ſyſtem. Nor is it 
probable, lays he, that the diminution of circula- 
tion was ever ſenſibly felt by the people, or ever 
did them any prejudice. The ſinking of the prices 
of all commodities would immediately replace it, by 


giving England the advantage in its commerce with TY 


all the neighbouring kingdoms.” And upon this oce 
caſion, he cites a multitude of examples, both anci- 


ent and modern; examples obliterated by that of the 


formidable power, which we have ſeen in our days 


ſtart up in Germany, without any other baſis than 4 
great treaſure hoarded up in a country far from opu- 


lent, by means of great order and economy. 


*. See his life by hs lord chance Mor Bacon, who ED us, 
that, at the death of that prince, there were found in his coffers 
60,000 marks in coined fiiver, - or in gold and filver plate; 


he had, beſides, a prodigious quant: * of e and herds 
of cattle without number, 


F Remarkable ſayings of Gilles Combat, 
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the public revenue. 
the ſale of places, and the creation of new offices, 
had ſupplied money to bear the expences of the ill 


Catharine of Medici into France: 
old taxes, created new duties, and took advantage of 
the eagerneſs of the French for places and dignities: 
after a reign of twelve years, Henry II. left the ſtate 
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Before the management of the finances was re. 


_ duced to a ſyſtem, the kings of France had no exter- 


nal reſources, but in the alteration of the coin, and 
the conſiſcations, which fell alternately upon the Jews, 

and upon thoſe who had the direction or diſpoſal of 
Since the reign of Lewis XI. 


concerted wars of Lewis XII. and Francis I. That 
reſource became inſufficient, fince the introduction of 
financiers, by means of the Italians, who followed 
they doubled the 


involved in a debt of forty millions of livres, and 
that debt had an influence upon the ſucceeding re- 


volutions, which has efeaped all our hiſtorians, 
Henry IV. and his miniſtry had again put the ſtate 


upon its former footing. But the kingdom having had 
the misfortune in the reign of Lewis XIII. to fall 
into the ſame hands, Which ruined it under Henry 


II. ſupported itſelf by the ſtrength of its conſtitu- 


tion *, till the eſtabliſhment of government loans 


invented as the laſt ſhift in the very worſt of times 
by the comptrollers g general Pontcharir ain and Chas 


millart. | 
This ſyſtem differed only. in its form from the an- 


cient creations. of offices, which were nothing elſe 
but loans at the expence of the ſtate; the more de- 
e as by, bringing an incumbrance 0 on future 


* To ects money for the expence. of the wars, feſtivals, 


buildings, &c. of Lewis XIV. Mr. Colbert raiſed ſuch ſums by 


the uſual means, as would have been ſufficient not only to pay off 
the national debt, but to attain the end which Henry IV. pro- 


pres to himſelf. 


kings, 
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kings, to uſe the expreſſion of Paſquier Þ, they de- 
prived the ſtate of new tenants : perſons who have 
had a patent, and are paid to work, but Jead an 
inactive life, reſemble thoſe maſons mentioned by 
ſop, who being ſupported by eagles in the middle 
region of the air, called out from thence for ſtones 
and mortar. 

The ſyſtem of public loans bad been long ſince 


eſtabliſned by the Spaniards in their Italian domini- 
ons. The greateſt part of the crown demeſnes of the 
Two Sicilies, originally alienated for ſeveral loans, is 
till in the hands of companies, which repreſent the 
firit lenders, The Spaniards, by thus playing with the 
molt certain funds, and by putting that kingdom into 


the ſituation of an eſtate at nurſe, had ſucceeded ſo 
far as to ſecure the fidelity and attachment of the 


| creditors of the ſtate, that is the greateſt and moſt 
opulent part of the Neapolitans and Sicilians, from 
a principle of intereſt which might be affected by a 


revolution of government. 


The new ſyſtem of loans, whilſt it ſports with the 
avidity of lenders, leaves them only fictitious funds, 
upon which they have neither right nor claim. This 


ſyſtem ſcarce eſtabliſhed in France, was catched at 


by king William, whom it delivered from part of 
the ſhackles with which the Engliſh had bound him; 


and the nation blinded by its ambitious deſigns and 


by the facility of cartying them into execution, with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs adopted the ſame plan as France. 


If this kingdom, after having ſet them ſo dangerous 


an example, had been able to retrieve itſelf, with- 


out breaking in upon its future revenue, what an 
advantage would 1t not have had over England ! 
R certain, ſays lord Bolingbroke, that the 


7 Inquiries lib. v. c. 27. 


ſtate 
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ſtate which firſt extricates itſelf out of a diſtreſs, 
common to us and our neighbours, will give the 


law to whoever it thinks proper.” 


After the reign of Charles II. which, if not bril- 
liant, was at leaſt very happy, that kingdom owed 


nothing, and the ſtate enjoyed a clear revenue 


of 


thirty millions of livres, at preſent fiity, all the 
charges of collecting deducted: this revenue did 


not make the twentieth part of the general rever 


ue 


of the kingdom. The ſyſtem of loans being eſta. 
bliſhed at the peace of Rylwick, the ſtate found it- 
ſelf loaded with a debt of two hundred and thirty 
millions of livres, equal to three hundred millions 
of the preſent money, and. its revenue was dimi- 
niſned to ſuch a degree that the parliament of 1695 


Vas obliged to aſſign king William a new fund 


the civil liſt, 


Py a ſucceſſion of wars, the national debt has riſcn 


for 


to that enormous exceſs, in which we behold it at 
preſent. At the death of queen Anne, that debt 
dad the fame influence upon the fate of the Stuarts, 
that the forty millions of livres which Henry II. 
died indebted, had upon that of his unfortunate po- 


ſterity. The projects of queen Anne to recall 


the 


pretender, were * defeated by the apprehenſion of 


»The Abbe Dubos had been unlucky in predicting this 


conſequence in his Lit. i. of England ill und. Ae, publiſhed in 


very 


1703, if we conſider the views of the miniſtry of Verſailles. He 
did the pretender as little fervice in the ſame work, in proving that 
the throne would be forever inacceſſible to him, if the union between 
Scotland and England ſhould be concluded before the death of 
queen Anne. The above work, printed at the royal printing- houſe 
at Paris (tho? ſaid to be printed at Amſterdam) and ſpread thro' the 
three kingdoms by the Jacobite party, excited alarms, the more real, 


as the pretender's intentions with regard to wiping off the national 


debt, were explained by France herſelf, who was to place him on 
the throne: theſe alarms determined the union of the two king- 
doms. King William had attempted it in vain ; it was effected 
in 1146, by queen Anne, who was very far from having thc 


lame inveteracy againſt the Stuarts as her predeceſſor: 


but 
this 


the 
leſt 
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the creditors of the ſtate, that is the whole nation, 
leſt the pretender aſcending the throne, and al- 
ſerting his rights to liquidate the debts of the crown, 
ſhould demoliſh the funds, as the work of uſurp— 
ation, after the example of Charles II. who an- 
nulled all the acts of the protector. 

The revolutions which the ſyſtem of loans is 
likely to introduce all over Europe, are unparalleled 
in the hiſtory of ancient nations, to whom this ſyſtem 
was utterly unknown, 

One of the moſt powerful empires a antiquity, 
that of the Perfians, would have rejected it as dia- 
metrically oppoſite to that happy principle, on which 
its public virtue was chiefly founded. In conſe- 


quence of their abhorrence of injuſtice and lying, 


which the people were inſpired with by the laws, by 


education, by the example of the ſovereign and the | 
maglitrates, „they thought nothing more infamous 


than to live by borrowing: ſuch a lite appeared to 
them the more diſgracetul as it is a ſource of mean 
actions *.“ 

This ſyſtem was equally unknown to the ancient 
republics of Greece. We have a proof of this with 
regard to that of Athens, in Xenophon's treatiſe 


upon the reſources + of that ſtate almolt exhauſted 


by its ambitious wars. Xenophon propoles to that 


commonwealth to avail herlelf of the tranquillity 


which it had regained by the peace of Antalcides, ſo as 
to revive her commerce and her navy, to increaſe 


the number of her people, and to reſtore the value 


this union was not ſo much the work of that princeſs, : as of the 


party, which, in 1701, had limited the right of ſucceſſion to 
the Proteſtant line. This innocent miſtake of the Abbe Dubos's 
proves the danger of indirect manifeſtoes, and of every Polemi- 
„ riting between hoſtile powers, 

* Herodotus, lib. v. c. 138. 

1 Hoon, e the tranſlators have rendered by « V: 42 gl. 
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284 OBSERVATIONS 
of the ſilver mines of Attica. Theſe enterpriſes 
required extraordinary funds; to raile which, Xeno- 
phon can ſuggeſt no other expedient but to borrow 
money upon the intereſt of two hundred per cent. the 
lender, ſays he, when he gives one mine, will gain two, 
Now notwithſtanding the extravagance of this jn- 
tereſt, and the ſecurity of the fund boaſted of by Xe. 
nophon, this expedient was ſo wide of all received 
ideas, that he afterwards propoſes to immortalize by 
public inſcriptions, the names of thoſe, who, lending 
their money upon ſuch intereſt, ſhall, deſerve to be 
ranked in the claſs of benefactors to their country, 
 tvlpxera : which, continues he, will cauſe foreign- 
ers, princes, and great men, to promote our deſigns. 
This project did not take: the Athenians and the 
Grecian commonwealths thought, no doubt, like Mr. 
Hume, that © in free ſtates, the practice of contracting 
debts, and mortgaging the revenues of the nation, isa 
ſource of corruption which mult bring on their ruin,” 
Another Engliſh author of great reputation, aſcribes 
to France every advantage in this reſpect. © Abſo- 
lute Princes, ſays he, may contract debts; but they 
have it in their power to declare themſelves bankrupts 
whenever they think proper; whereas in free ſtates, 
the leading men in the government being always cre- 
ditors of the nation, it is impoſſible they ſhould have 
recourſe to this remedy, which, though it muſt be 
acknowledged to be cruel, iS nocallianding often. 
times neceſſary +.” == 
The Roman Hiſtory preſents \ us with an extraordi- 
nary example of money borrowed by the public, in 
the molt dreadful emergency. 


* The FER view ſeems in France to have directed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of thoſe dignities and places which confer nobility, wgxere) 3 
what could not take at Athens, has ſucceeded at Paris. 


I Political Eflay upon Liberty and Deſpotiſm. | 
_ 2 TTT 
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After the battle of Cannæ, the Scipios had juſt 
revived the glory of the Roman name in Spain : bur 
theit army was in want of every thing, and the coun- 
try ſo exhauſted, as to afford no reſource. They 
thereupon wrote to the ſenate, who being in great 
diſtreſs themſelves, thought of having recourſe to 
public credit as their laſt ſhift x. They propoſed to 
the contractors and ſutlers that ſupplied the army of 


Spain with proviſions, to aſſiſt the commonwealth 
which had enriched them, by advancing the money 


neceſſary for carrying on that enterpriſe, which ſhould 


be reimburſed them, without intereſt , out of the 


| firſt money that came into the treaſury, The propo- 
{al was accepted upon certain conditions, and Livy 


exclaims upon the occaſion : Sic privata Pecunid 7 . 
publica adniniftrata eſt: conducta omnia magno animo, 


ſummd fide e fuerunt prælita: hi mores, eaque caritas pa- 
rig, per ones ordines, velut tenore uno, pertingebat . 

Though this good office was reduced to ſimply ad- 
vancing money by the contractors, who, doubtleſs, 


regulated their offers upon this condition of the treaty, 


and though it has no connexion with thoſe public 
loans, which conſtitute the national debts that Jam 
here examining, we may reaſonably, however, infer, 


both from the fact and from the warmth, with which 
Livy relates it, that every notion of public loan was 


altogether foreign to the ſpirit of the Romans with 
regard to the revenue; and from thence we may 
conclude alſo, that Rome had been governed by the 


ſame ſpirit, amidſt all the revolutions which ſhe had 


eigen till the time when Livy wrote his hiſtory: 


* Nif fide faret roſpublica, lid non ſtaturam. If the common- 
wealth was not ſupported by eredit, its wealth could not ſupport it. 
2 1 Tempus commudare! t, ©* ſhould lend for a time.“ 


by Tit, Liv, xxiii, c. 48. In all printed books it is read perti- 
ne bat. 
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a ſpirit that had prepared her for conqueſt, and en- 
{ured her a ſeries of wonderful ſucceſſes, which could 


have never bappened to a government deeply encum- 


bered with debt. 


The Roman queſtors were uſcd to draw only upon 


real and effective funds, conſidered as the nerves of 
the commonwealth * : theſe qucſtors compared to the 
miniſters who have the direction of the national debt 


in England, will be conſidered only as thoſe ordinary 


ſort of men, who could not ſo much as ſtir thoſe 
enormous ſtones, which, in the hands of the heroes 
of the Iliad were no more than bottoms of yarn +, 
Perhaps the Carthaginians, more 1nured to accounts 
and revenue-matters than the Romans, might have 
availed themſelves of public credit in the moſt diffi— 


cult conjunctures of their wars with Rome; but hil. 
tory leaves us in the dark with regard to thi fact, 
which, to judge by the event, would make againſt 
the people who ſhould have recoutle to that deltruc- 


tive expedient, 


The i@menliry of the public debt is the fruit of 


that opulence to which England has riten by its com- 


merce and its navy, In the Eſtimate of the Manners 
of England, written about the year 1757, and tranl- 
| lated into French in 1758, Dr. Brown prophecicd, 
that England, and its American colonies, would at 
the next war, be ſwallowed up by France; becauſe, 
ſays he, the French are more religious, more united, 

more warl, ke, more attached to their principles, and 


* Nerwos 92 1 ſemper 8 „ We always conſidered 


8 them as the nerves of the commonwealth.“ Cie. pro Leg. Mani- 
lia. 
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leſs opulent than the Engliſh ; and he confide: red this 
opulence as the principal cauſe of the diſparity upon 


which he founded his prediction, It would have 
been more juſt, if viewing the wealth of the Engliſh 


as the cauſe: of the national debt, he had in that light 
given it as the principle, if not of a foreign invaſion, 


at leaſt of an inteſtine revolution, which, in the very 


boſom of peace, might ariſe from the neceſſity of pay- 
ing the arrears of the public debt; of continuing the 


taxes, and even cf increaſing them, if they were de- 


ſirous of ſinking any part of the capital, from the 


neceſſity, in fine, of extending theſe taxes to that 


part of the ſubjects of the Britiſh crown, whom in 
prudence it ſhould treat as the Romans did the pro- 


vinces allied to their commonwealth : apud ROManes 


Jus valet imperii, cetera tran/mittuntur, 
Whatever may be the conſequence of the increaſe 


of the national debt, it is what the Engliſh muſt ex- 


pect under the preſent government; it was the ſureſt 
and beſt means by which a prince, reigning upon a 


precarious title, could bind the nation to his perſon 
and his family : he thereby acquired ſure pledges of 
the fidelity of his new fubjetts. © A new government 


_ eſtabliſhed contrary to the ancient principles, and to 
the preſent engagements of many, co uid not, ſays 
lord Boiingbroke in his © ns upon the Engliſh 


Government, be ſolidly and effectualiy eſtabliſhed, 
except by induciag private perſons to engage in its 


| Preſervation, ſo as to lend their money to the public 


upon the ſecurity of the new eſtabliſhment.” 

I ſhall not enlarge any ferther upon this important 
ſubje&: it is ſuſficient for me to have thrown out 
ſome hints which may be a farther illuſtration of what 


has been ſaid concerning the national debt, by thoſe 
Frenchmen who have given us the elements of com- 


merce, 
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merce, the cauſes and progreſs of the debts of E og · 


land, the abuſe of national credit, &c. 
The Engliſh houſe of commons has nothing ſtrik- 


ing either in the place of meeting, or in the manner 


of its ſitting. 
The place of meeting reſembles an ancient chapel; 


it is of an oblong Fes, built in the ſame taſte, and 


with the ſame proportions as the church of St. Yves, 


in St. James's-ſtreet at Paris. At the farther end of 


the ſaloon, there is a large glaſs caſement, which, as 


in all buildings of this fort, lets in too great a glare 
lo as to dazzle the eyes of the aſſembly, their faces 


being turned towards the ſpeaker's chair juſt under 
the caſement. The majeſty of che people of England 


but ill diſplays itſelf in this place, though it be its re- 


dence, its ſeat, its throne ; yet to thoſe who have ſeen 


the ſpacious ſaloon where the ſenates of Venice and 


Genoa hold their aſſembles, 1t has no better appear. 
ance than a ruſtic grotto. 


The ſpeaker's chair is only of deal, like the chairs 


intended for the ſenators, in the hall of che great 


council, or pregadi, of Venice. 


The ſpeaker ſits there as long as the houſe docs 
buſineſs; this is ſhewn by a great "mace of ſilver gilt, 
ſurmounted with a crown, and placed upon a table 
before the ſpeaker, when the commons enter upon 
any debate. If they happen to form a committee, 

the mace 1s taken up by the ſexjeant at arms, and 
hung upon a hook, where it continues till the houſe 
proceeds again to bulinels. Every half hour, or 
every quarter, the mace is removed out of its place. 


The ſpeaker changes his ſeat likewiſe ; he keeps his 


chair only whilſt che houſe is upon buſineſs ; i 
forms a committee, he quits the char, and ſits down 


upon the next bench, 


: ] have 
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T have already obſerved in the article Declamation, 
that the meetings of this houſe are very noiſy and tu- 
multuous. Every member talks to the perfon next 
him, and ſeems ſcarce to give any attention to what 
is ſaid at the bar, except when the friends of the 
queſtion command filence and attention by crying 
Aye, aye. In the midlt of this continued noiſe, the 
ſpeaker proclaims with a loud voice the ſubject of 
debate, and his voice reſounds through the room: 


it iſſues from a body of the largeſt ſize, wrapt up in 


a black gown, and a wig of an enormous magnitude: 
am very much miſtaken if this ſpeaker is not the 
ſame perſon who in the print which I have mentioned 
in the preceding volume *, is repreſented in profile 
next to the lord chief jultice reading with ſpectacles. 


Whilſt the ſpeaker keeps the chair, he receives a 
low bow from all thoſe that enter by the principal 
door, oppoſite to which he is ſeated, He returns 
the civility to each perſon by raking off a broad 


brim hat, without interrupting his buſineſs whether 
he ! is Writing or reading. 


Mr. Onſlow, after baving held this! orden place 


for thirty years together, Teligned it in 1761, and 
was gratified with a penſion of $oool. a year. 
The perſon who fiils this poſt is alt by the 


houſe of commons, and the king muſt approve the 


choice. The ſpeaker has a ck carictied with 


8 Paintings and gilded figures: the ſeat behind this 
carriage is decorated with a ſort of trophics, which, 
like the paintings upon the body of it, are emble- 
matical of the majeſty of the people of England, re- 


preſented by the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
This majeſty diſcoveis itſelf chiefly in the manner 


in which meſſages are brought to the houle from the 4 


Fo This print, FRONT and engraved by Hogarth, is dated 
2738. 


Vor. II. 
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king, being delivered by two maſters in chancery, 
or, in matters of great importance, by two of the 

judges. As ſoon as they have announced their 

coming, to the commons, the ſerjeant at arms goes 
to ke” up the mace from off the table, and ad- 

vances to the door, which immediately flies open. 
There the king's meſſengers make two low bows, 

which they repeat in the middle of the room. When 
they come to the table, they make bows ſtill more 

profound, and deliver their meſſige by laying a 
Paper upon the table. Then they retire with their 
faces ſtill towards the ſpeaker, accompanied by the 
ſerjeant at arms, with the ſame ceremony of the 

bows and the mace, 

This ceremony, of which I was an eye- witneſs, 
when the king {ent the regency bill to the houſe of 
commons, ſeemed fcarce to attract the leaſt atten- 
tion from the houſe, which did not ſo much as ho- 
nour it with its ſilence, all the members continuing 
to talk, and with their hats on. 
The five hundred and fifty- eight repreſentatives 


who form the houſe, are not obliged to appear in 
the ſame dreſs. Each of them wears whatever 
cloaths and whatever ſort of a wig he thinks proper. 
Some who appeared in every reſpect like French 
petit maitres, drew my attention; and I was 
given to underſtand that their dreſs was the 
livery of the court and its party, called by thoſe in 
the oppoſition the party of corruption, It was ſo 
even in the time of Addiſon, who, in his Spectator, 
repreſents this habit, together with an eaſy addreſs 
and ſmiling countenance, as the characteriſtical mark 
of that ſoft luxurious turn of mind, to which the 
court owes its numerous adherents. _ | 
By the rule of contraries a different air diſcovers Mm 
republican ſouls; fo that the court may ſay with Cæ- | 
lar, 1 do not diltruſt thoſe ſmooth, fleck men, why 
have 
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have their hair ſo well dreſſed and are in ſuch good 


caſe z but rather thoſe uncouth fellows, who neglect. 
their outward appearance 4. I was ſtruck with one 
of theſe republican ſouls, lodged in a fat, ſhort car- 


caſe, covered with an old ater: coloured coat, of 


ſtuff of the eommos fort, who wore his own hair, of 


a dark colour, cut round, without any powder, and 
"reſted his chin upon the head of a large cane, I have 


often ſeen a man thus imply drelt; harangue with 


hands as black as thoſe of a hatrer. He ſp I in op- 
poſition to Mr. G-orge Grenville, flirt jord of the 
treaſury, who was there in perſon, Aubanes with all 


that patience which in England is the chief virtue 


of a miniſter. 


All the members of the houſe of commons are not 


orators by profeſſion : the buſineſs of ſpeaking is 
left to a few party leaders, who generally keep pol- 
ſeſſion of the bar: the common run of members 
ſpeak only occaſionally, like the Quakers, that is to 
lay, when the ſpirit moves, or they think it moves 


them: in other reſpects the moſt {lent have by their 


votes the ſame weight as the moſt eloquent in the 
reſolutions of the houſe, I was ſhewn one of theſe 
filent members, who during twenty years had never 
uttered a ſingle ſentence in the houſe, He one day 


however advanced towards the bar, and all the members 


liſtening to him with the utmoſt attention, he repre- 
ſented to them, That one of the panes of the window 
under which he ſat had been broken three days before; 


and that he was in danger of catching cold, if the 
houſe did not immediately take the thing g into ſerious © 


conſideration... 


The ſons of noblemen, even of the firit order, ſit 
only in the houſe of commons, where they find them- 


+ Plut. d' Amor, Life of Julius Czar, 
E 2 | ſelves 
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ſelves confounded with the repreſentatives of the 
people. From this mixture of the people with the 
chief perſonages of the nation and the king's mini- 
ſters; from the right which every Engliſhman has 
to elect and be elected, to riſe even to the dignity 
of peerage either by diſtinguiſhed ſervices, or by 
court intereſt; from the excluſive privilege of 
weightng, diſcuſſing, and deciding the deareſt in- 
tereſts of the nation; from all theſe, I ſay, ariſes 
that national pride ſo conſpicuous in the behaviour, 
the writings, and the ſchemes of the Engliſh. This 
pride is common to all nations: the French in ge- 
neral, the Pariſians, and even the very Gaſcons con- 
{ſider themſelves as the favourite ſons of nature; and 
fondly imagining that no other age or country is able 
to produce their equals, they only laugh at thoſe who 
would ſeem to doubt of their ſuperiority. The Eng- 
liſh, leſs tractable, appeal to the houſe of commons, 
from every judgment which would dare to call their 
ſuperiority 1 in queſtion. 


AP PEN. 


CC 


NUMBER I. 


HE account given by our author, in the firſt 


7 volume, P. 51, of the riot in Drury-lane play- 
houſe, as it ſtands in the original, gave great and juſt 


offence to Mr. Garrick, and alſo occaſioned an ar- 


ticle in the Journal Encyclopedique, in which M. 


Groſley was called upon to retract his error. He 


had indeed received a wrong account of that tranſac- 
tion. The miſtake has been rectified in the tranſ- 
lation; but as the author has publiſhed a recanta- 

| tion x his error, in the Journal Encyclopedique, 
a recantation which does great honour to our inimit- 
able Roſcius, as well as to M. Groſley, it has been 
thought proper to give the letter at full length, for 


che ſatisfaction of che curious reader. 


10 URN A L ENC * CL Q I Of, 1770. 


Gentlemen, Troyes, October 6, 1770. 


I would myſelf have been Mr. Garrick's cham- 
pion againſt any man who ſhould dare to charge him 
with an action derogatory to his. honour : my ſenti- 
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ments with reſpect to him are known to you by the 
warmth with which I have ſpoken of the monu- 
ments that he has erected to Shakeſpeare, by the par- 
_ ticular account which I from thence took occaſion 
to give of his perſonal qualities, and finally by my 
regret for not having ſeen him upon the ſtage, and 
not having been able to join my applauſes to thoſe 
which are beſtowed upon him by a nation that loves 
as much as it eſteems him. _ 
Since ſuch are my ſentiments with ceſped to him, 
I acknowledge myſelf blameable for having, upon a 
falſe information, imputed an action to him that im- 
peaches his honour, which he ſhould be the more jea- 
lous of, as his rank in England can be compared only _ 
to that of thoſe perſons who at Athens at once acted 
the firſt parts upon the ſtage, in the ſenate, and in 
the moſt important embaſſies T. I ſaid that after an 
outrageous riot at Drury-lane play- houſe it was 1n- 
ſiſted that he ſhould aſk pardon upon his knees, and 
i that he had done ſo. 
1 was ſenſible of the violence, not to fay the cruelty, 
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of ſuch a procedure; I ſhould have been aware of the 

| impoſſibility of the fact as well as of its inconſiſtency 
ö 1 with Mr. Garrick's eminence and figure in life, and 
1 haue rejected the teſtimony upon * | related 1 it. 
1 But it was an additional circumſtance to thoſe mo- 
1 tives of patience and reſolution which I ſtood in necd 
ot of to enable me to ſupport the abuſe, the grimaces, 


1 | and the menacing geſtures which J had every day to 
ii bear from the populace of London : collecting there- 
fore all the examples which I had related of the in- 
ſolence of that rabble, and adding to theſe that 
ſhewn to Mr. Garriek, © if, ſaid , this rabble is 
poſſeſſed of a privilege to behave in ſuch a man- 


1 1 Thucydides and Plutarch. 


| ds 
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ner to its king, to a perſon of marſhal Saxe's qua- 


lity, to ſuch a man as M. de la Condamine, and 
even to Mr. Garrick, I ſhould thank Heaven that it 


has been ſo favourable to me. 
cannot at preſent have the leaſt doubt of the 


error I committed in adopting a report, the falſe- 
hood whereof inſinuated in the anonymous letter, 


which you have joined to your extract from London, 


is confirmed in the moſt authentic manner by letters 
from England, and by a letter with which Mr, 


Garrick himſelf has lately honoured me, dated the 


24th of laſt September. 


He therein exprefſes his ſurpriſe at that article; 
and then gives a circumſtantial account of the facts, 


which he reduces, with regard to himſelf, to his hav- 


ing retired as ſoon as ever the riot had interrupted 


the play, and baving left the field to the aſſai/.nts, 


He adds, that the diſcontinuing to take any tiiug 


ſhort of the full price, which had cauſed the diſtur- 
bance, was not intended to be erected into a general 


law for the future, but merely to indemnity the pro- 


prietors and managers, who had revived an old play 


with additions and very expenſive decoratio!s: that 
the ſupporters of the ſcutcheon belonging to the King's 


| box were not thrown upon the ſtage till after the 
curtain was dropt: and that the diſturbance at 
the theatre in the Hay- market, which I give an 
account of under the ſame article, was cauſed not by 
an Italian, but by a perſon of the firſt rank, who 
took a pleaſure in ſuch jokes, and had carried that 


as far as a joke could be carried. 


Theſe errors and others which I may probably 


have committed, either through wrong information 


given me by the Engliſh gentlemen of whom 1 enquir- 


ed, or who might be miſunderſtood by me, will be 
5 LE, 4 WEE ©. COT 
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correied by the obſervations which 1 expect from 


Dr. Nugent. Whilit I returned thanks to this learn- 
ed perſon for the honour he did my Swediſh Gentle- 
men in publiſhing an Engliſh tranſlation of their 


Travels through Italy *, which, 1 have been aſſured, 
is done in the "moſt maſterly manner, I requeſted him 
to ſubmit my Obſervations on England to the exa- 


mination of a ſociety, compoſed of himſelf and his 


friends, which ſhould take cogniſance of the errors 


that may have crept into my work, either from wrong 


information, or miſunderſtanding, and not through 
the motive aſcribed to me by the anonymous letter 
of leaving ſucceeding writers nothing farther to ſay 


with regard to England. To imagine that an author 
whoſe work 1s confined to three little volumes, ſhould 


have conceived a thought ſo extravagant 15 homines ex 
fultis inſane facere. Terent. 


The uſe which I propoſe to make of Dr. Nu- 


gent's obſervations, and of all thoſe which ſhall be 
communicated to me, with a friendly 1 intention, will 
make Mr. Garrick the reparation which I owe him; 


J would even go fo far as to aſk his pardon upon 


my knees, if ſuch an action would not bear too 


ſtrong a reſemblance to one of the moſt noted ſcenes 
upon our French ſtage, a fcene which it would nei- 


ther become Mr. Garrick nor myſelf to act in. 
The manner in which M. de la Condamine has 
behaved to me with regard to the anſwer to the 
letter, which you have hkewiſe joined to the ex- 
tract from the Obſervations on England, 


aſſures 
me of the favourable reception which this expla- 


nation will meet with from Mr, Garrick. With 


reſpect. to this affair between M. de la , 


* Mr. Groſley's New n on Italy and its Inhabi- 


rants, by Two Swediſh Gentlemen, were publiſhed in London, 


7 Two Vols. 8vo. 


whom 


WI 
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whom I had not the honour of being acquainted 


with, and myſelf, I may fay with Cherea in 
Terence: . 


Sæpè ex iſtiuſmodi re gudpiam & 
Ex malo principio, magna familiaritas 


Confiata eſt. 
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5 \HE act of navigation, mentioned pag. 54, of 6 
is this volume, 1s of ſuch importance, that [ 1 
18 thought it incumbent upon me to give a copy of / 
1 it, ſuch as the Abbe Du Bos has inſerted at the ſe- 1 
1 quel of the intereſts of England, retrenching the C 
Wil tautologies peculiar to the Engliſh acts of parlia- J 
if ment, This act comprehends ſeveral laws made by 2 
14 Cromwell for the encouragement of navigation. £1 
- Charles II. whilſt he ſuppreſſed the laws of the © 
1 uſurper, had the prudence to retain ſuch as tended 0 

j to the welfare of the ſtate, giving them the ſanc- K 
1 tion of his name. In this reſpect he acted in the 5 
0 fame manner as the French legiſlature had done 1 
Ty with regard to the council of Trent : ' without ad- 1 
11 mitting the council, they ordered ſuch deciſions of , 
iſt that aſſembly as they judged moſt ſuited to the t 
Ih ſituation and the neceſſities of the kingdom, to be u 

1 | Inſerted amongſt the ordonnances of Blois. f. 

v 
11 800 ; 

For Encouraging and: Promoting MaRITIM 
Arraiks He N aviekrion:. 19 d in Parlia- , 
ment on F huriday September, 23, 1660. = ; 
I. 3 the will of the Lord, out of his parti- Z t 
cular An to England, that its wealth, ſe— : © 


curity, and ſtrength, ſhould conſiſt in its navy, 
the king, the lords, and the commons aſſembled 
in 


— — — — ↄã— * 


J 


in parliament, have ordained that, for the promo- 
tion of maritime affairs and navigation, the follow- 
iog regulations ſhould be obſerved throughout the 
kingdom: 

Beginning from the 1ſt of December 1660, no 
merchandife or commodities ſhall be imported or 
exported 1n all the colonies belonging to or which 
ſhall belong to his majeſty, or to his ſucceſſors in 
Aſia, Africa, and America, except in veſſels built 
in countries ſubject to the Engliſh government, 
or which ſhall really and truly belong to his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjeds, and in both forts the captain and 
| at leaſt three fourths of the ſailors ſhall be Engliſh. 
| Thoſe who act otherwiſe ſhall be puniſhed by the 
| ſeizure and confiſcation of their veſſels and merchan- 
diſe, one third of which ſhall be forfeited to che 
king, another to the governor of the colony where 
the ſeizure is made, and another to the judges and 
informers. All admirals and officers who have his 
majeſty's commiſſion, are empowered to 122 the 
veſſels which act contrary to theſe orders wherever 
they meet them, and the ſaid veſſels ſhall be looked 
upon as prizes taken from the enemy, and ſhall be 
ſhared as ſuch, One moiety of what they are 
worth ſhall go to the king, and the other moicty 
ſhall be divided between the captain and the crew 
belonging to the veſſel which {hall make the ſei- 
zure. e | 
Be it farther enacted, that no perſon born out of 
his majeſty's dominions and who is not naturalized, 
ſhall be able to carry on, after the 1ſt of F ebruary, 
1661, any commerce eicher for himſelf or others in 
the ſaid colonies, under the penalties hereafter men- 
tioned. The governors of the ſaid colonies ſhall be 
obliged from heneoforwend to make affidavit pub- 
lickly, to caule the laws herein mentioned to be put 

| in 
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in force, and they ſhall be deprived of their plazes 
whenever it is proved that they have any way neg. 
tected cauſing them to be obſerved. 


It is farther enacted that no commodities of Afi. 
atic or American growth can be imported into any 


countries or lands ſubject to his majeſty, except 1a 
ſuch veſſels as have been above ſpecified. upon pe- 
nalty of ſeizure and confiſcation to thoſe who dil- 
obey. 

It is farther enacted, that the goods and commo- 
dities of Europe ſhall not be imported into England 
in any other veſſels but thoſe which ſail from the 

ports of countries of which thoſe commodities are 
the manufactures and product, under the penaltics 
above ſpecified. 


It is likewiſe farther enacted, that fiſh of all ſorts, 
and even the oils and bones of whales which have. 


not been fiſhed for by Engliſh ſhips, and which are 
imported into England, ſhall pay double duty at the 
king's cuſtom- bone. 

All veſſels are moreover forbidden but ſuch as ate 
Engliſh and conform to the rules above laid down, 
ro take! in a cargo of any ſort in any port, either of 
England or ireland to carry it to any other part of 
his majeſty's dominions, the trade which is called 
trade from port to port, being free only to Engliſh 
veſſels, and that under the ſame penalties of ſeizure 

and confiſcation. 5 
It is farther enacted, that all veſſels which ſhall 


enjoy all abatements made, or hereafter to be made, 


upon cuſtom-houſe duties, ſhall be veſſels built in 
England, or thoſe which being built abroad are the 


property of Engliſhmen, both the one and the other 
having at leaſt the captain and three fourihs of toc 


Calle Engliſh. If it ſhould happen that at the ar- 


rival of certain veſſels the foreign ſailors ſhould be 
above 
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above one fourth of the crew, it muſt be proved 
that diſcaſes or the enemy have occaſioned this al- 


teration, and that by the affidavit of the captain and 
of the chief officers on board the veſſel. 


It is farther enacted, that no goods or commo- 


dities of the growth or manufacture of Mulcovy, nor 


maſts or other wood, foreign ſalt, pitch, tar, roſin, 


hemp, cotton, raiſins, figs, prunes, olive olls, all 


forts of corn and grain, ſugar, aſhes for making 


ſoap, wines, vinegars, brandies, ſhall not, after the 


lixth of April, be imported into England, except in 


the veſſels above ſpecified. This is likewiſe enacted 


with regard to Corinth raiſins and other commodities 
belonging to the dominions of the grand fignor, 
after the 11th of September 1661. We except only 


ſuch foreign veſſels as are built in countries and 


| places of which theſe commodities are the product, 


and where ſuch merchandiſe is manufactured, or 
where it is cuſtomary to ſhip it, but ſtill upon con- 
dition that the maſter and three fourths of the ſai- 
lors ſhall be natives of the country from whence the 
veſſel comes, otherwile! it ſhall be ſubject to leizurc 
and confiſcation. 

It is farther enacted, that to prevent the falſe Je. 


clarations made by the Englith when they affirm 


goods belonging to foreigners t to be their property, 


j al the French and 3 wines which ſhall be im- 
| ported into the dominions of his majeſty after the 


zoth of October 1660, in any other but Engliſh 
veſſels, as ſpecified above, ſhall pay the king's du 


ties, and thoſe of the towns and ports where ſuch 
wines ſhall be imported as commodities belonging 


to foreigners; and all the woods, foreign ſalts, pitch, 
tar, ofa hemp, linens, Spaniſh and Port wines 


and other commodities, ſpecified above, which ſhall 


be imported into England after the 10th of April 
1601, 
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1661, in any but Engliſh ſhips, the Corinth raifins V 
and other 0e of the growth and manufac- I 
tute of the dominions of the grand ſignor, after the b 
ioth of September 1661; ſhall be conſidered as be- fl 
longing to foreigners, and ſhall pay duty as ſuch. 

And to prevent all thoſe frauds which might be 2 
made uſe of in purchaſing and diſguiſing foreign v 
ſhips, it is enacted, that after the 16th of April b 
1661, no foreign built veſfel ſhail be conſidered as 

Engliſh, nor ſhall enjoy the privileges granted to Ic 
ſucb, till ſuch times as the proprietors of ſaid veſ- C 
ſels have made it appear to the cuſtom-houſe offi- WW P 
cers, that the ſaid veſſels are theirs in fact, at the | of 
ſame time telling the ſum of money they paid for 
them, who they bought them of, as likewiſe the {MW mw 
time and place where the purchaſe was made, wiv tl 
are their owners if they have any; which owners fr 
{hall be obliged to appear before the director of the Wh V 
cuſtom: 1 and all of them ſhail, at the ſame k ce 
time, make affidavit that foreigners have no PAs 1 
nor ſhare with them either direckiy or indirectiy; ; af- WW 5c 
ter which the cuſtom-houſe officer ſha!l g give them a Sc 
certificate, by means of which ſaid veſicls ſhall be = 
reputed Engliſh built. There ſhall be made a du- ch 
| Plicate, of ſaid certificates, and ſuch of ſaid direc- be 
tors as ſhall be in England ſhall ſend the duplicate WM Ri 
to London, and thoſe Sho are in Ireland to Dublin, MW Er 
that they may there be well and faithfully regiſtere!- IM fan 


all ſuch officers as ſhall a& contrary to the above re- 
gulations after the 10th of April 1661, ſhall loſe 
their places and their governments, as likewiſe tho% 
who ſhall ſuffer foreign velicls to carry on illicit trade. 

__ Enghth veſſels as "above ſpecited ſhall, notwith- 

ſtanding. be allowed to import into all his e 5 
dominions the commodities and merchandiſe of the 
Levaar, though they have not loaded their veffcle 
With 
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with them in the places where they grow or are ma- 
nufactured, when the ſaid veſſels ſhall have taken 


them on board in any other part of the Mediterra- 


nean beyond the ſtreights of Gibraltar. 
The ſame indulgence 3 is likewiſe granted with re- 


gard to the goods and commodities of the Eaſt-Indies 


which have been taken on board in a port ſituated 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

The ſaid veſſels ſhall likewiſe be permitted to 
load themſelves in Spain with merchandiſe from the 
Canary Iflands and other Spaniſh colonies, and in 
Portugal with thoſe of the Azores and other colonies 
of Portugal. 


The preſent act ſhall not extend to goods or com- 


modities which ſhall appear to have becn taken from 
| the enemies of England without either colluſion or 
fraud, by Engliſh ſhips as ſpecified above, and 
| which are commiſſioned by his majeſty or his ſuc- 
eeſſors. 


own fiſhing, corn or Scotch ſalt, and the ſaid mer- 
chandiſe ſhall not pay the cultom-houſe duties as 


being the property of foreigners. The oil called 


| Ruſſian oil which ſhall be imported from Scotland by 
Engliſh veffels, as above e ſhall enjoy the 


fine advantages. 


It: is farther enacted, oP every French veſſel 
which ſhall, after the 20th of October 1660, touch 


at any part of England or Ireland whatever, to take 


on board or to fer on ſhore paſſengers or merchan- 


| diſe, ſhall pay to the king's receivers five ſhillings 
per ton, and the freight of the ſaid veſſel ſhall be 
eſlimated by the king's officer. The ſaid French 


; reltels ſhall not co me out of the port or harbour till 
f t hey 


Neither ſhall faid act extend to veſſels dats” in 
Scotland, three fourths of the crew of which ſhall be 
Scotch, which ſhall import into England fiſh of their 
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have payed the ſaid duty, which ſhall continue as 
long as the impoſt of fifty ſols per ton ſhall be le- 
vied in France upon the ſhips belonging to his ma- 
zeſty's ſubjects, and even three months alter its ſup- 
Preſſion. 
Ik is farther enacted, that after the ift of April 
1661, ſugars, tobacco and all other commodities 
which are the products of our colonies, ſhall not be 
imported into Europe, except in places ſubject to 
his majeſty, where the ſaid commodities ſhall be 
landed under the penalty of ſeizure and confiſcation, 
Such veſſels as ſhall ſet out from his majeſty's ports in 
| Europe, for the colonies in Alia, Africa, and Ame 
rica, ſhall be obliged to give a thouſand pounds 
ſterling ſecurity at the place from which they ſer ſail, 
if they do not exceed a hundred tuns; and of two 
thouſand pounds ſterling if the veſſel is of a more 
conſiderable burthen; that they will carry their car- 
goes to one of the ports of his majeſty's dominions, 


The ſaid veſſels when they ſer fail from the colonies - 
of Europe, ſhall be obliged to make a declaration 
containing the quality and quantity of their cargoe . 
before the governor, as likewiſe to unload in Eng- L 
land; and the governors, after the 1ſt of January 0 
1661, ſhall be obliged to lend copies of theſe declara- 
tions to the commiſſioners of the cuſtom-houle ol 1 
London. The ſaid governors ſhall not be able to em- a 
ploy any veſic} till it has proved itſelf to be Engliſh 0 
and conformed to the regulations, as like wife an It l 
has produced its certificates made out by his ma 
jelty's officers, f 
c 
c 
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Reſearches relative to the Claims of the Ancient 

Mletropoliſes upon their Colonies, to ſerve as a 
Supplement to What has been ſaid upon the Sub- 
e in the firſt Volume, p. 132. 


ON this important ſubject conſult Bodin's 
Method of Studying Hiſtory, p. 380, and 
Mr. Bougainville's Diſſertation, to which the prize 
Was adjudged by the Royal Academy of 2 
and Belles Lettres, in the year 17435. 

The following facts eſcaped the inquiries of theſe 
two writers. 

Ppeœnices Hipponem, Adrumetum, Leptin, CM. 
thaginem, &c. in ord Africe condidere; eaque brevi 
multum crevere, Pars originibus ſuis præſidio, aliæ de- 
cori fuere *. 

Phe Phenicians built Hippo, Adrumetum, 
Leptis, Carthage, &c. upon the coaſt of Africa; 
and theſe in a ſhort time became great cities. Some 
| of them were a defence to thoſe to whom they owed 
their origin, others were an honour to them.“ 

ö The Lacedæmonians exacted no contributions 
from their allies. They contented themſelves with 
| citabliſhing in the cities of the Dorian league an 

oligarchy, as that form of government had a greater 
connexion with their adminiſtration than a demo- 
cracy: but the Athenians having ſcized upon the 


* Salluſt. Bell. Jagurth. | 
You. H. * ſhips 
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306 JJV 
ſhips of their allies, excepting thoſe of Chios and 


Leſbos, compelled them all to contribute, 


The deſigns of the Corinthians upon Epidem- 
nus, were the firſt ſparks that kindled the Pelopon- 


neſian war. That town, which was a colony from 
Corcyra, had been founded by Phalius of Corinth, 
who was by the Corcyreans excited to quit their me- 
trepolis: he had led to this colony not only the 


Corcyreans but likewiſe Corinthians and a great 


number oi Dorians *. 


The deputies of Coreyra follicitiog at Athens the 
aſſiſtance of the republic in favour of Epidamnus, 
and againſt the Corinthians, ſaid to the people: 
& The Corinthians will object that it is not juſt 
to undertake the defence of a colony againſt its 
metropolis; but a colony is no longer bound to pay 
any duty to its metropolis, than whilſt it behaves to 


it as a mother, and not as a ſtep- mother: it did not 
: quit Its native country to be its ſlave, but to ſhare 


as its partner all its rights and privileges +.” 
The Lacedæmonians being tired of the Gems 


command, on account of the intrigues of Pauſanias, 
it fell to the Athenians, who exacted from the Greeks 
money and veſſels, upon pretext of carrying on war 


againſt the Perſians. They appointed receivers, and 
the firſt levy produced 460 Attic talents, which were 


depoſited at Delos 4. 


Several iſlands being ſoon tired of theſe contribu- 


tions rigorouſly exacted, refuſed to pay: Cymon 


the ſon of Militiades compelled them to pay by force 


of arms, FR | reſt intimidated, by theſe examples, 


* Thucydid: 85 1. 1. n. 2. | | 
+ Co v in r O2N0by GAA B76 T 0142106 £4907 y- {TrOVT 2h. 
For they are not ſent away to be ſlaves, but to be equals,” 
43 bid. n. 5. 
fur- 


l. 207 
furniſhed the contributions, and with money bought 
themſelves off from contributing veſſels * 


Pericles afterwards diſpoſed like a ſovereign of the 
depoſit of Delos F. Greece and even the Athenian 


colonies ſhook off the yoke of that W and N 


joined with the Lacedæmonians . 
Ten thouſand Greeks, who had followed Xeno- 
phon to the aſſiſtance of young Cyrus, having re- 


turned in a march of 122 days from the heart of 


Perſia to the ſhores of the Euxine ſea, found at 


Trebiſonde, a Greek colony, all the kind treatment 


which they could expect from countrymen. They 
had not the ſame reaſon to be pleaſed with the inha- 
bitants of Cotyore, under the walls of which town 
they paſſed forty- five days: after having ſeized upon 


the gates of that city, they forcibly took lodgings 


for their fick. The governor of the city at that time 


: was a magiſtrate of Synope, the metropolis which 
had peopled Cotyore, Ceraſus, and Trebiſonde. In 


the complaints made by a deputy of Synope to 


 Xenophon upon the behaviour of his troops at Co- 
{ tyore, he gives him to underſtand that thoſe three 


cities payed certain dues to their metropolis, not in 


quality of colonies but on account of the territories. 
which Synope had conquered from the barbarians, 


and which it afterwards gave up to them F. 


Azoud, the word made uſe of in this paſſage by ; 


W and ſince uſed in the ſame ſenſe * De- 


* Ibid. n. 65. 
+ Ibid. 1. 2. n. 24. | 
1 See the Panegy rick and the Panathenaic of Ifocrates, 


3 KoTuwpiras yu £76 tot A ere drci . 7 var muck ef, 


' TeuT)y raga deb, Bagodge; ehe; ; go 25 nb nba Pepzory 8T 9% 
TH K) MEPALTEYTIO K TPOTEGBIT IO: WORvTO>, 
For thoſe Cotyorans are a colony of ours, and we ourſelves gave 
them that ground, taking it from the barbarians : for this rea- 
ſon likewiſe they are ſaid to be obliged to pay us a tax. 


Retreat of the Tea thouſand, by Xenophon. 


WS, moltheney 


At 


moſthenes and Iſocrates, ſignifies properly diſtribu- 
tion, and, by an extenſion of 1 its ſignification, tax, ei- 
ther real or perſonal. 

In Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, who aſcribes a 
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Greek origin both to the Romans and Latins, Ser- 


vius Tullius declines giving the metropoliſes an ab- 
ſolute power over the colonies &: To yae Age i ndl 
og r AMBYTWY TOS MuyrTgoroaes, ws avaſuaiov Ti Pugecs vor 
Nuo, Zre & hg, re dixazor, For that the mother cities 


ſhould have a deſpotic power over all the inhabitants 


of their colonies, ſhould be inculcated as a law of 
nature, is neither reaſonable nor Juſt +; 


* Cee "hs whole diſcourſe, & Strabo, RA 


+ Grotius, I. ii. c. 9. Puomodo imperia vel dominia definant, © Of 


the Manner in which Empires or Kingdoms end,” compares the 
tate of colonies to that of the parts of an empire at variance, or 
in concord merely by the force of arms: Nownus populus ſui juris 
naſcitur, ce new people which is its own maſter ſprings up.“ 


Cæcina was the ſirſt Roman colony under Romulus. Tacitus 


ſpeaking of the Roman colonies in the life of Agricola fays : 


apud imperitos illud humanitas wocabatur, cum pars fervitutis efjet. 
„This was called politeneſs and humanity by the 2 tho“ 


zt was in fact a e of ſervitude.“ 
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HE article of the Moravians, in the firſt volume, 
requires a farther explanation ; the gentleman, 
whom the author mentions as his conductor, has fa- 
| voured the tranſlator with the following remarks, in 
| order to rectify ſome miſtaken notions concerning the 
religious principles of thoſe people, which the author, 
he ſays, mutt have picked up from books or from 
prejudiced perſons, and not from his conductor. 
The houſe which Mr. H. ſhewed to our au- 
| thor, is called Lindſey-houſe, being built upon a 
| ſpot of ground which formerly belonged to the An- 
caſter family, It was not choſen nor built by count 
Zinzendorf, neither was it intended as a houſe of 
| probation or a noviciate for the Moravian brethren, 
but as a lodging houſe to accommodate the foreign 
| nobility and gentry of their perſuaſion, who from 
time to time might think proper to pay a viſit to. 
England. Mr. H. denies that count Zinzendorf was 
the founder of their ſe&; it had been founded many _ 
aces before by the Vauddis: and the Moravians. A . 1 
conſiderable number of the Moravian refugees hav- 
ing taken ſhelter on the count's eſtate in Luſatia, 
built the village of Hernhuth, where they enjoyed 
their primitive diſcipline, and were afterwards joined 
by ſeveral others, who approved of their manner of 
living. To return to Lindſey-houſe, the pictures on 
the ſtair-caſe are all relative to the hiſtory of theſe 
people. The negro in a white ſhirt is a catechumen, 
or a candidate for baptiſm, according to the ceremo- 
nies of the primitive church. The perſon preaching 
1 3 e 
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to the ſlaves, was an honeſt man, who went over to 
Algiers as a miſſionary, and there died of the plague. 
There is no alluſion to a miracle in any of the 

tures : the man caſt upon the rock is ſaved by means 
of a boat ſent to his aſſiſtance from a ſhip, which 
appears at ſome diſtance: with regard to the reli- 
gious principles of theſe people, they have no parti- 
cular notions concerning the Old Teſtament, but are 
in the ſame way of thinking upon this article as the 
Proteſtants of the confeſſion of Augſburg, Neither 
have they any particular doctrine about marriages, 
different from that of other Chriſtians. Nor do they 
| boaſt of any raptures, or extraordinary communications 
with God. They live not in common, nor are their 
profits and gains thrown into the common ſtock. 
The young girls do not work in common in Hol- 
land, 
James le Long was a Dutchman; he was never a 
director or chief of any Moravian ſettlement, and he 
lived all his life at Amſterdam. The converſation 
between count Zinzendorff and lord Cheſterfield, is 
diſcredited by Mr. H. who believes that the count 
never was at Plymouth, and is very poſitive he nei- 
ther ſwore by his God, nor pretended ever to any mi- 
racle. He therefore laughs ata ſtory which is told of 
a crab bringing to one of the Moravian miſſionaries 
his New Teſtament which had dropped into the ſea. 
This is the idle ſtory, he fays, of Francis Xaverius, 
falſely charged to this ſect. The Moravians have 
embraced the confeſſion of Augſburg, they have no 
A nor do they make any myſtery of their prin- 
ciples, even to the common people. No body is ex- 
pelled their ſociety for not paying a blind ſubmiſſion 
to their orders, much leſs to their ſigos. There ne- 
ver was 2 ſociety in which greater regard is paid to 
liberty in innocent matters, and where conſcience 
1 i can 
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can more freely aſſert its rights. Good order and re- 
gularity reign in their aſſemblies. This is what Mr. 
H. ſays in defence of his brethren; and here the 
reader having heard alteram partem, may decide as he 
thinks proper. I ſhould be inclined, however, to give 
credit to the declarations of any ſociety of men, 
concerning their religious principles, in preference to 
common report. Thoſe who are verſed in church- 
_ hiſtory, muſt be ſenſible of the ſtrange and abſurd no- 
tions which the Pagans entertained of the religious 
ceremonies of the primitive Chriſtians, whom they 
charged with the facrifice of infants, and with all 
manner of lewdnefs and debauchery at their noctur- 
8 1 
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NUMBER V. 


Tranſlation of a Letter from the Author to the 
Tranſlator. 


SIR, | | Troyes, Aug. 1, 1770. 


M* bookſeller at Paris has juſt ſent me the 


tranſlation you have done me the honour 


to make of my Obſervations on Italy and its Inha- 


bitants. I want words to expreſs my gratitude for 


the many obliging things you have been ſo kind as 


to ſay of me in your Preface. If I am not like the 


picture, I muſt endeavour to make myſelf ſo. 
Perhaps you have already received the account J 


have juſt publiſhed of my tour ro London; I ſhould | 


think myſelf exceedingly happy were the Engliſh to 


give it the ſame reception the Italians have done 


to my account of their country, I muſt depend on 
you, Sir, to uſher it into the world in an Engliſh 
dreis. The trouble you have been at to do my firſt 
work that honour, gives vou an undoubted right 
over the ſecond. 

In conformity to my own taſte, 1 have, in i thi laſt 
work, preferred the ſtyle and manner of Addiſon to 
that which has been introduced and now univerſally 
prevails amongſt us in France. The pretty frequent 
Citations I have allowed myſelf, have a Gothic air 
here; but they may, Ferre be looked upon with 
another eye in England, 


A copy 


< "= 


7 
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A copy of my work, bound in Morocco, I have de- 

fired my bookſeller to ſend to London, in order to 
be preſented to the Royal Society, who have done 
me the honour to elect me one of their members. 
It is but a flight teſtimony of my gratitude, for my 
gratitude itlelt does not, I aſſure you, fall ſhort of 
the favour. 
I ſhould be very much obliged to you, Sir, if 
| you would be ſo kind as to throw an eye 
over my performance; and give me notice of the 
errors you may find in it, from my intelligence having 
been ſometimes falſe, or my not having ways com- 
prehended it, when true. 

To conclude, Sir, I muſt beg the favour of you 
to thank your polite and learned Society of Anti- 
quaries for their kindneſs in admitting me, during 
three or four of their meetings, to a ſight of the an- 
tiquities of Atheas and Sparta. I frequently think 
of thoſe beautiful pieces with equal ſentiments of 
oratitude for thoſe gentlemen who had the courage 
to go and dig chem | up on the ſpot; and thoſe who, 
with fo much goodneſs, procured me the pleaſure ot 
examining them. 
| I have the honour of being, with the molt re- 
ſpectful attachment, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble and 


obedient ſervant, 


GROSLEY. 
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A. 
BBBEs, will ſupply the lord of monks, I. p. 325. 
Abſolution; ſee Confeſſion. 

Academies, political views by which their eſtabliſhment has 
been determined, II. 35. the name peculiarly appropriated 
in England to learned ſocieties, p. 13, note. 

Act relative to navigation, what ſervice Cromwell did to | 

England by this regulation, II. 54. confirmed and re- 

| newed by Charles II. ibid. & 298. 

Addiſon, Mr. II. 30. 

Affairs, compatibility between the genius required to tranſact 
affairs and a taſte for literature, II. 39. 

Agitation of the ſea, I. 7. 

Agriculture, I. 141, 142. 

Alfred, examination of his will, 1. 186. 

America, (views of the Engliſh relative to it) a. 56. See 

| Colonies and Prediction. 

Anacreons in England, I. 154, note. 

Anne, queen, her projects to recall the pretender defeated 
by the apprehenfions of the creditors of the ſtate, II. 283. 

Antipathy of the Engliſh for the French. See French. 

Antique ſtatues common in England, II. 8, & leq. 

Apothecaties in London, ſurgeons at the ſame time, I. 27; 

Apprentices, I. 112. See Magiſtrature. 

Arabians, Lurope owes its reſtoration to them, U. 200, 
note. 

Archbiſhop of 8 extent of his juriſdiction, | 
3-278." 

Architecture, II. 77. 

Artois, county, I. 3. 

Artois, Robert of, his riſe and diſgrace, II. 193. 

Arts, (the elegant arts) II. 57. 


Aſkew, Dr. his great attachment to the Greek language. 


I. 116. promotes the ſtudy of the aneient Greek at Athens, 
| ibid. his library and collection of antiquities, 187. 
K Aſylum, ; ancient Oghts 6 of, 1 306. | 
At- 


e 
Attraction, foretold and announced to the world by Deu. 
ſingius ſo early as the year 1661, II. 30, note. 


 Aubaine, or eſcheat (law of) I. 129. 
Authors. Sce Men of learning, See Generoſity. 


B. 


Bagnio, a warehouſe where women of the town are to be 
found in complete parcels; the prices are there fixed, 
and all paſſes with order and regularity, 456. 

Bank of London, a kind of thermometer in all commercial! 
affairs, the ſtrong box of the whole nation, I. 118. the 
funds belong to number of individuals, ibid. its bills en- 
graved upon thin paper, ibid. 

Bankrupts, their number increaſed by the oreat dearneſs of 
proviſions, the price of labour, and the extravagant man- 
ner of living, I. 126. generally meet with generous and 
humane treatment from their creditors, ibid. 

Barbariſm, ſtate of the human ſpecies whilſt it prevailed, 


II. 226, at that time the kings of France and England 


Jed an itinerant life, and ſpread terror as ny patied 
along, ibid. 

Batteries of the Engliſh marine, I. 51. 

Bathylluſes in England, I. 154, note. 

Battlements on churches, I. 14. 

Bayard, (a knight of that name) phyſical cauſe of his VA 
lour, I. 228, 

Beavers ſkin, II. 278. 

| Bedlam, (hospital of) I. 242. 

_ Beckford (Mr:) II. 229. bis ſtatue and chimney piece en- 

ccuted by Mr. Moore. See Sculptors. 
Beef fteaks, I. 9. 

Bells in the Engliſh churcher; 1. 304. 

Benefit of ergy, I. 281. 

Belgic Gaul, I. ” 

Benevolence of the Engliſh, See humanity, 

_ Biſhops, pretenſions of thoſe of England to the ducs called 
regalia, I. 282. 

Biſhoprics in England, conferred on merit, according to 
cardinal Richelicu's ſyſtem, p. 274. II. 81. & ſeq. 


 Black-friars-bridge, of great COnveniency to London, 125, 


Boats, flat bottomed boats, II. 52 
Bodice, or ſtays, I. 225. 
Bodin's method of ſtudying hiſtory, II. 305. 


Bceuf, (the abbe de) judgment paſſed upon his works, 


II. 28. 
Bolingbroke, lord, obſeives that a ſtate, which firſt extri- 
cates itſelf out of a diſtrels common to us and our 
| — SE | deu 25 neigh- 


n no e 8 * 
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neighbours, will give the law to others, II. 282, his 
reflexions on the Engliſh government, 287. 

Books, precautions neceſſary at London for the preſer- 
vation of them, I. 46. how diſperſed from Eaſt to 
Wet, II. 40, 


| Bookſelling, a very intereſting branch of uad, foreign 


and domeſtic, II. 39. 
Boſſuet. See Expolition. 
Bougainville's diſſertation which gained the prize in 1745, 
II. 30 
Bene query is that the lame with the Portus Iccius 
| of Cæſar, I. 24 
Boys in "prey Callin poſtilions, I. 9. 
Bravery, one of its principles, I. 227. See combats. 
| Bread, I. 68, 139, 140. | 
| Brick, time when it was firſt made uſe of in building at 
| London, PE © Re RE. 
| Bridges of London, E 25, & ſeq. 27, 29. 
| Burnet, 2 5 of Saliſbury, anecdotes concerning that pre- 
., 201. -- 
# Buſby, Dr. His monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, J. 106. 
Bute, lord, II. 231, & ſeq. to 238. 
| Byng, admiral, . 
| Byron, lord, proceedings upon his trial before the houſe of 
ys II. 147, & ſeq. 
| C. 
| Calais, I. 1. & ſeq. 
Cæcina the firſt Roman colony 3 Romilus, Il. 308. 
Calaſes (affair of that family) + 341. See Subſcriptions. 
| Califfs taken by the popes for their models, II. 199, 205. 
Caligula, I. 2. 
| Cannz, after that battle the Scipios revived the glory of-- 
| the Roman name in Spain, II. 28 5. 
| Carriages of the Engliſh, account of, I. 
| Caſaubon, his monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, 3 105. 
Caſtillon, I. 2. 
Cathedral of Canterbury, built at the ſame time as that of . 
r | 
| Character, of a nation, See Conſti tution, Religion, Public 
| Entertainments, 
; atafalques, judgment ballen upon thoſe monuments of a 
ay; It. 70. 
| Catholics, {tate of that party in England, I. 262 & ſeq. 
| tonne (the count of) polite n of Mr. Holles to 
F 
Celtic Gaul, I. + 
ö Chancellor, lord, if 64. I, 170, 172. . 
Charles 


Churches of London, II. 94. 
Clement VII. his e vg in the affair of Henry VIIT's 


_ Cluverius, I. 2. 


N t . 


Charles I. I. 203. 223. II. 62, 87, 149. curious ory © COti C 
cerning his equeſtrian ſtatue near Charing-croſs, I. 203, 
204. his 5 204. form of prayer on that oc- 
caſion, ibid. 

Charles II. II. 4, 47, 54, 161. C 

Chaſtanier, a ſurgeon, accompanies the author to London, C 
I. 21. his generous behaviour to an —— officer in C 
diſtreſs, 22. 

Cheſnut-tree, the wood a employed in ancient buildings, C 
II. 147, note. 

Chelſea, its phyfic garden, I. 201. its hoſpital for invalids, Ce 
II. 46. its manuſaQure of China-ware, II. 76. 

Children of the Engliſh. See Education, A chil. 00 
dren. II. 0 

0 


— of God amongſt the Moravian brethren or Hern- 
hutters. 

Cheſterfield, lord, I. 178. . 64. 

Chiſwick, II. 125. 

Church of England, T. 43. 


Cleanlineſs, love of the Eng liſh for, I. 72. 


divorce, II. 212 
Clergy of England, their ancient power, I. 98. their preſent 
ſtate, 214. have little zeal for foreign miſſions, I. 229. 
See Church of England, Biſhops, Mrtinger | 
Clergy, (benefit of) I. 281. 
 Clientſhips in England, II. 72. 
Clubs, I. 145, 


Coachmen, I. 11. 37,62, 75- 
Coins, I. 122. II. 72, & ſeq. 
Coligny, (admiral his ene project with reſpect to Ame- 
rica, I. 137. 
Colonies, I. 1 32, & 00. See Prediction. 
Combats between boxers, I. 48, 57, 86—of prize-fighters Ml Cor 


introduced into England at the beginning of the preſent 0 
century, according to the abbe Dubos in his Reflexions Me, 
upon Poetry, part i. ſect. 2. I. 59, note. Gul 
Comedian, profeſſion of in certain ages and countries ho- . 
nourable, I. 200. See public Entertainments and Decla- wy 
mation. GC 


Competition, the ſource of emulation, means to eſtabliſh it 
at London, II. 60. 
Commiſſaries, judgments pronounced by them, II. 1 { 
Conveniencies, the models of which were furn. ſhed by the 
Engliſh, I. 35, 68, 1+ 
Commons 1 in England, 1 == 18. 


Com: 


IN D E X. | 
Commons (houſe of) II. 285. their place of meeting, 288. 
no way adequate to the majeſty of the people of Eng- 
land, ibid. reſembles an old chapel, ibid. their eee 
very noiſy and tumultuous, II. 289. 
Commons of France, II. 182. | 
Commerce, I. 110. & ſeq. 123. See Spirit. Nobility, 
Communities (religious) whether perſons of that claſs ate 
fit to be employed in the inſtruction of youth, II. 34, no e 
Concubinage, (laid to the charge of all new ſects in all 
ages) I. 352. 
Confeſſion, eſtabliſhed by the turgy of the church of Eng- 
land, I. 310, note. | 


Confirmation, 8 of, as eſtabliſhed i in the church of 
England, I. 310. 


Conqueſts, fatal to England, I. 11. 56, 218, 220. See Pre- | 
diction, 

Counterband trade, I. 12, 119. 

Contract, of a precarious nature, I. 116, note. II. 898. 

Corinthians, their deſigns upon Epidamnus the firſt cauſe of 

| the Peloponneſian war, II. 306. 


| Corcyra, its deputies ſolliciting the aftance of Athens i in 
favour of Epidamnus, II. 306. 

Corſair, or privateer of France, (boldneſs of one) II. 49. 

Corvees, or average, works due from a tenant to his lord, 

I. 15. II. 15, & ſeq. II. 149. 
Credit, if the Roman commonwealth had not been ſup- 

ported by it, the wealth of the ſtate could not have ſup- 

ported it, II. 285. 

Cromwell, I. 6. 5 

Corn, its ſcarcity i in England, I. 140. See Exportation. 

Cotyore, behaviour of its inhabitants to the ten thouſand 
Greeks, II. 30). 


Country people in England, their wealth the reſult of their 
own induſtry, I. 17. 


Courts of judicature, II. 167, & ſeq. ancient fate of them 

in France, 153, & ſeq. 

| Cotton library, I. 220. 

Courtiers, II. See Engliſh and Men of Learning. 

Courtezans, I. 56, 150. 

| Cultivation. See Lands. 

Curates, lords of manors, I. 14. a part formerly acted by 
country-curates in the preſence of the lord of the 
manor, I. 311, note. of London, I. 305. 

Cuſtom-houſe- officers, I. 8, 12. 


Cyran, (the abbe de St. Cyran) his royal queſtion, 15 235 
| P. 


Danville, I. 2. 
Dearneſs of proviſions, See Servants and Rent. 


Deb- 
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Debtors, a rail delivery for ſuch as are inſolvent, L 126, 


Debts, national debts, II. 278. 
Declamation, fee Public Entertainments and Floquence: 


Differences between Lewis the Fat and Philip Auguſtus and 


the biſhops of Paris, I. 28, & ſeq. 

——— — between the monks and biſhops of England, Il, 
gr, & ſeq. 

——— between popes and foverelgns conſtantly ter- 
e in favour of the former, II. 204. 

Deſcazeaux, the French poet, ſpecimen of his produc. 
tions, I. 99. 

Deſcartes, original picture of that philoſopher, II. 7, note. 


Deſpotiſm, (ancient) of the kings of England, II. 159, oh 
Dicker, bis patriotic munificence, 1. 


Dion Chryſoſtom. See Druids. 

Directors. See Hoſpitals. 

Dirtineſs of the ee of London, I. 22. 

Divorce of Henry VIII. (conſequences of) what ſhare Cle. 
ment VII. had in it, II. 212. 

Donne, (John) an Engliſh divine, and author of a treatiſc 


1 Ad of ſuicide, I. 235. 


Dover, chiefly inhabited by lailors, I. 9. Dover Caſtle, ibid. 
Druids, their ſouls ſurvived their ee II. 1375 20b, 
& ſeq; 


Dutch chuſe rather to place their money in the Bank of 


England at 3 per cent. than in France at 5 per cent, 
3; ny: 

Earthen ware, II. 76. 

Edict of Nantz, wiſhes of the French refugees for its re. 
eſtabliſnment, I. 338 

Edifices, public edifices of London, J. 156. 

Education, the manner of it in England, I. 172. II. "205: 

Electricity, ſee Minds. 5 

_ Electrical and non- electrical minds, II. 111. 

Elizabeth, I. II. 113, 188. 


_ Sloquenes, fate of in England, with an examination of: 
_ paſſage of Juvenal concerning the eloquence of the Britons 
and Gauls, 178, & ſeq. II. 103. 

Embarraſſments and Ciſturbances, rare in the fireets of 


London, J. 37, 62. 

Engliſh. See French, Monuments, Politeneſs, Melancholy 
Humanity, Sciences—are expoled themſelves to the inſo- 
lence of the rabble of London, I. 87. their eſteem fot 


the manufactures of France, 120. queſtion diſcuſſed whe- 


ther they are better able than the French to form an 


ſupport colonies, 138. ſeldom obſerve a medium betwerl 2 
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prodigality and a ſcrupulous ceconomy, their charaQter in 


_ this reſet conflirucional, II. 111. bad courtiers, II. 227. 
England, not afraid of being overſtocked with MORO, 


Engliſh women, their bravery, I. 59. their agility, 163. 
their deſpotic government in their families, meddle with 
politics as well as the men, I. 150. their beauty, 
Engliſh biſhopricks conferred on merit, according to the 
_ ſyſtem of the cardinal de pnaraac II. 81, 19, & ſeg. 


Engliſh inns, I. . 
Eſcheat, right of, I. 129. 


— 


law of, 
Eſop, mentions maſons ſupported by eagles in the middle 


region of the air, and calling out from thence for ſtones 


and mortar, II. 281. 
Europe, ſituation of, under the poſterity of Charlemagne, 
II. 182, 199, note. 


1 tutions, 200, note. See Popes and Court of Rome. 
Exportation, I. 139. | 
Ex poſition of M. de Menus various readings i in the ſeveral 
editions of that work, 8 | 


3 thoſe of the Engliſh very melancholy, 15 14. 
Factions, I. 64, II. 189, 191, 243: 
Fanaticiſm, I. 237. 


Farm-houſes near the high roads have glaſs windows and 


are kept in excellent order, I. 17. 


: _ Faſhions, ſee Modes. 


Feudal vaſſals, account of, II. 2285 
Feudal (law) ibid. 


Fire, neceſſity of in London, . 73. See Fire- engines. ,- 


Fire-engines, account of, I. 79. 

Finances and financers, 1 8, 119, 122. 

Finances of England, I. 277. 

Fools, incapable of paſſing a Fan upon patriotical 
munificence, ſee Spirit. 


2 Fogs of London, account of, I. 45. 
8 Fortunes in England, I. 22. 
b Fra Paolo, highly elleemed by the cardinal FR Pee I. 214. 


France, (gieat love of French refugees for that country) 2435 
Francis I. wreſtles with Henry VIII. I. 58. 


Free ſtates, their practice of contraQing debts, and mort- 


gaging the revenues of the nation, is a ſource of corrup- 
tion which muſt bring on their ruin, II. 984. 
Freedom of the city of London—Engliſh freedom or deni- 
zenſhip the ſame with the ancient denizenſhip of France, 
320. 


7 "7 es French 


indebted to the Arabians for part of her preſent in- 


= the body and not the goods, J. 107. 
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French, in what light ſeen by the populace of London, 
See Inſolence. Enmity between the two nations, its cauſes 
and effects, I. 92 & ſeq. 119. phyſical caute of the dif- 
1 national character of the French and — 
French, wine, imported t to England in bottles, I. 6. 
French language will ſoon be univerſally ſpoken all over 
England, I. 92. how much that language is indebted to 
Thibaut, count of Champagne, II. 140. monuments of 
Us prevalence in England, 1515 note. 
Fre ſuoi (du) deſirous of introducing the Chineſe taſte in gar- 


_ dening, ſince adopted by the Engliſh, into France, II. 1255 
Funerals of the Engliſh, I. 306. 


* 
Gardening; art of, II. 115. 
Garden-ituff in the neighbourhood of Londen, l 45. 
Gaicty, I. 149, 155. II. 108, 202. See Luxury. 
Garrick, a cclebrated Media I. 5 . erects a monument 
to the memory of Shakeſpeare at Hampton, 199. com- 
_ pared to a celebrated actor of ancient Greece, 200. 
Geſſoriacum, I. 2. 
Generoſity of a nobleman to an n author, J. 225. 
Geometrical ſtair-caſes, II. | 
Giants, cauſey called the Giant's Cauſey i in the county of 
Antrim in Ireland, II. 20. 
Giants, ſtatues of which ſerve as ornaments to Guild. hall 
in London, II. 88. 
Gitardon, munificence of lord Stanhope to that artiſt, 
11. 6 | 
Gockie edifices of England ancient and modern, II. 88, 
K ſeq. inquiry into a tradition which does honour to 
the Engliſh edifices of that fort till to be ſcen | in F rance, 


F 
Government, II. 183. 


Greenwich, hoſpital of, for lick nad diſabled ſea- -men, 
OE 00 
Greeks, ten thouſand followed. 8 to the aſſtance 


of young Cyrus, II. 107, their retreat, ibid. 
Gregory VII. II. | 


Greſham, (Sir James) his public- ſpirited foundations, I. 122. 
Guardianſhip. See Laus. 


Guards of London, I. 48, 61. 


Guy, (Thomas) a bookſeller and founder of an hoſpital i in 
1 Boroughs L. 220. 


fa. 
Habeas corpus, in virtue of that law executions reach only 


Hal- 
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Hackney-coaches and ſedan chairs firſt invented in England, 
I. 35, note. 

Hales, (doctot John) bis zcal for the royal party, I. 298. 

Halley, Dr. I. 186. 

HFallifax, lord, II. 230. 


Hampton court, II. go. 
Handel, Mr. II. 113. 


Hans Sloane, (Sir) London indebted to bim for a phyſick 


garden and part of the rarities of the muſeum, I. 308. 
Hardwicke (late Jord) II. 172. 


Harvey, his bounty to the college of phyſicians, I. 321. 
Hatters of London, II. 278. 


Haughtineſs. See Pride, 
Hay, how gathered and preferved in En gland, I. 17. 


Healths, origin of the cuſtom of S bealths, I. 152. 
Henry IV. of France preſers Plutarch to Tacitus; judg- 
cal paſſed by du Perron upon that prince, it is propoſed. 


to him to ſeize upon the poſſeſſions of the clergy ; it was 
not till his reign that his ſucceſſors were authoriſed to 
claim the diſmembered juriſdictions, I. I 


enry VII. the Engliſh Solomon, II. 279, eſtabliſhes the 


7 of ocealiona ſubſidies, ibid. 

Henry VIII. See Divorce. 5 

: Herds, II. 128. 

Hertenhutters, or Moravian brethren, 45 347. 
Highwaymen, or collectors of the highway, I. 12. 


Hiſtory of the middle age by whom written, and in what 
manner, II. 212. 


Hobbes, his conduct inconſiſtent with his principles, I. 240, — 


Hogarth, an Engliſh painter, II. 59. 
Holderneſſe, (earl of) 121. 


Holles, Mr. Thomas. See Caylus. 


Hop grounds, and hops twining about poles twelve or fifteen 
feet high, I. 1 


| Horſes, how AP in England, I. 11, 160, & ſeq. ee 


Races. 


Hoſpitals, directors of, places lucrative and ene with 


reſpect to both worlds, I. 65. See Bedlam, Greenwich, 
Chelſea, Portſmouth. 


Hoſpitality, exerciſed by the ancient monks of England, II. 198. 
Houſe. See Lords and Commons. 


Houſes of London, in what manner built, I. 40. & ſeq. 


Humanity of the Engliſh, I. 22, 60, 62. See Criminal Ju- 
riſprudence. 


Hume, (Mr. David) effects produced by his hiſtory, con- 
ſequences of that work with reſpect to the author, II. 30. 


his moral eſſays, 1 10. his political efſays, 279. enquiry 
into a particular paſſage of his hiſtory, 186. 


Hypocrih, many fortunes founded upon it; I. 423. 
| — 1 Lo- 
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Ignorance of the Engliſh clergy in the twelfth century, 


II. 


| Illumination of London, I. 22, 41. 


Images expoſed to publie view in the temples, their in- 
fluence upon;births, I. 304. 

Impoſts. See Taxes and Finances, 

Infamy of a perſon executed, whether it ſhould extend to 
the family of the criminals ! ? 1, 139, & ſeq. 


Infallibility of the popes, II. 203. 


Inquiſition, (code of) ſource of our criminal juriſprudence, 
II. 139, 143. 


1 in England, their behaviour and importance, 

} 

Inns, . 9. filed with Frendimen; ibid. excellent in Eng- 
land, but ſomewhat dear, 19. very clean, ibid. 

Inſolence of the rabble of London, I. 55, 59, 60, 84, & ſeq, 

Inſtruction of youth. Sce Community. | 

Inſurances, I. 78. 


Intereſt of money, its influence upon the ballance of a na 


tional commerce, I. 12 


Invalids, hoſpital for, ſee Clevenivich and Chelſea, | | 


Ireland, Catholics of, I. 266. 


Iriſh. See Sharper, La 
Iron, perfection in caſting and poliſhing it, II. 48, 49. 


James I. put his houfhold and thoſe of the queen and the 


Princes his children upon the footing of Aſiatic magni— 
fcence and luxury, II. 227, pedantic vanity of that prince, 
ibid. anſwer of an alderman of London to him upon his 
threatening to remove the ſeat of 107 aliy from London. 
„ 
James II. II. 144. his dates in Privy garden, with the i in- 
ſcription almoſt eraſed, I. 203. 
Teluits, Hammerſmith, I. 128, a member of the houſe cf 
commons declares he ſhould be olad that the Jeſuits ex- 
pelied from France and Portugal, would all come over 
to England, ibid. his prayer has been heard, ibid. the 
particular views of that ſociety hath ſtirred perſecus 
tions againſt ſome of the belt writers and their works, 
= © 28. note. 


Jones, Inigo, a celebrated Engliſ artiſt, Il. "4 BY 92. his. 


| ſtatue adorns the front of lord Burlington 8 houſe at Chiſ- 
8 

Judges, 167, & leq, 173, 174, & ſeq. 

, 8 and goldſmith's buſinels, ſtate of in England, 
75. 


Jews 
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Jews, I. 356. 

{nol Il. 144, 145, 158, 168. 

Juriſdiction, eccleſiaſtical, ancient and preſent, as well in 
England as in France, II. 136, 137, 139: 

Jutilprudence, civil, II. 138. 

— criminal, II. 139. 

Juſtice exerciſed by private authority, I. 20, 60. 

Juſtice adminiſtered by the lords of manors, II. 180. 
Juſtice of lords of the manor unknown in England, had 
their origin in France, II. 180, & eq. 

Juſtificative (facts) in part nect{lary to criminal proceedings 


in England, how long it is ſince they have ceaſed to be 
ſo in France, II. 152.1 


| X. 
Kew (gardens of) II. 127. 
King, I. 54% II. 218. 


L. 

Lacedemonians exacted no contributions from their allies, 
II. 305. ſatisfied with eſtabliſhing an oligarchy in the 

cities of the Dorian league, ibid. 

Lands, there is but little arable land in England, I. 139. 

Landſcape- painters of England, II. 63. 

Latitudinarians, I. 358. 

Laws of England, their origin and diſpoſition concerning 
ſucceſſions, entails, wardlhips, marriage rights, wills, "7 

II. 139 & ſeq. 

Laws relative. to hunting, II. 127. 

* Engliſh, II. I 38, 139, & ſeq. form of cheir briefs, 

138. See Eloquence, 

133 (belles lettres). See Sciences, Men of Lenin, 
Books. | 

Lewis the younger, affronted by the biſhop of Paris, I. 209. 

Letters, men of. See Men of Learning, Authors, Society. 

Lewis, St. inſulted by the biſhop of Auxerre, II. 209. 

Liberty in religion. See Toleration, Latitudinarians« 

Liberties of the Gallican church has the ſame object with 
the oath of allegiance, I, 337. 

. Libertiniſm. See Cancubinage, 

Library at Doctors Commons, I. at Lambeth, now - colleR- 

ing at London, II. 22. Cotton, ibid. & 1. 

Life, ſort of life led by the inhabirants of 13 I. 108. 

Liturgy of the church of England, I. 287. 

Loan's, ſyſtem of public, eftabliſhed by the Spaniards in 
their Italian dominions, II. 281. adopted by France, 
and catched at by William III. in che very worſt of 


| times, ibid. 
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Locke, Mr. his figure painted or engraved, to be ſeen in all 
parts of England, J. 196. Yn. | 

London, firſt view of, I. 22 old, 31. new, 38. its extent 
and extraordinary populouſneſs, 38, 47. its police, 48, 
See Architecture, Palace, Houſes. _ 

Longitude, reward offered for the diſcovery of, II. 19. 

Love and courtſhip amongſt the —— See Women ang 

_ Marriages. 

Lyttleton, ford, 1. 24. 

M. 

M' Donald, (baronet of that name) ſer Preface, 

Madden, firſt founder of prizes for the encouragement of 
arts, II. 100. and trades in the kingdom of Ireland, 
ibid. 

Magiſtrature (manner of itz being learned amongit us in 
ancient days) Il. 179. 

——— provincial magiſtcature, IL 258, & ſeq. 

Magna Charta, II. 23. 183. 

Marriage (rights of) See Laws. 

Martin, a perſon belonging to the vhs kitchen, I. 23 
the author lodges at his houſe, ibid. 

Maſquerades, forbid in England after the earthquake at 
Liſbon, I. 163. 

Majeſty of the people of England. See National Pride. 

Mayor, lord, I. Iz 

Man, (Ille of) I. 72, 121. 
Manufactures of glaſs, earthen- ware, dee. in the very heart 

of London, I. 26, 44. 5 

Marriages, clandeſtine marriages, I. 236. 

———of churchmen, II. 79. 

— —ill-ſuited, I. 235. 

Maritime affairs of England, II. 41, & ſeq. 

Maſs-book, (remarkable ornament of one) I. 288. 

Meat, not ſo good in England as in France, I, bg. 

Medals, ancient and modern, II. x1. 21. 

Melancholy of the Engliſh, its cauſes, effects, and cure, 

= bs 20 

Men 1 See Literat, Authors, Society; E 

Men, by what ſtandard their merit is rated among the Eng: 
liſh, II. 44. 

Merchants, (body of) 1.113. 

Meriton, captain, I. I. 6. 

Merit, rewards of, ſee Biſhops, Chancellors, L ord Chic: 
juſtices, Men of Letters, 

Method of building towns formerly in uſe in Europe with 
its effects, I. 32, preſent method at London. 72, & ſeg. 

e (Sir e his ee. Loos. 


Et * 


I 
Milne, the architect of Black- friars- bridge, IT, 96 bis 


ſpeech to the author concerning the cnbolitiing of Lon- 
don by a quay on the banks of the Thames, I. 130. his 
hgure painted or engraved to be feen in all parts of 
England, I. 196. 

Milton, II. 3; 246, 247, note, 

Miniſters, II. 28, 273. 

Minority (term of) 1. 113. 229. 
Miſſiens in partibus infidelium. The Enelifh have the ſame 

opinion of them with a certain French monary of laſt 
century, I. 320. 

Modes, or lalhions, the Engliſh flaves to thoſe of France, 
L166; © 

Monks, their great power and influence in England in times 
of old, Ii. 78. 

Monaſteries of England. See Reformation. | 

n, a limited one, II. 190, preferred by Socrates, 
Plato, and Xenophon to all other forms of government, 
191, note, | 

Montague houſe, II. 23. | 

Montmorency (houſe ot) origin of the military ery of that | 
houſe, II. 208. : 

Montreuil, an inn in that town comparable to the Engli, 5 
I. 19. 8 

Monument of the animoſity between France and England, | 

101 


9 — 


conſecrated by the Engliſh to illuſtrious per- 
58 205, of the kings of England in Weſtmin— 
ſter Abbey, 207, ſome of them executed in the mott 
maſterly manner, ibid. inſcription on the monument near 
London bridge, erected by Charles II. L 31. 5 
Monopolies, I. 124, & ſeq. 
Moore (Mr.) ſee Sculptors. | 
Moore (Sir Thomas II. 72. : 
Morton (lord) prefident of the Royal Society, his cabinet : 
of curioſities, I. 197. his library adorned with the pic- 
tures of the moſt eminent men in the different arts and 
| ſciences both among the ancients and the moderns, ibid, 
Munificence. of the patriotic ſort, its principle, I. II. 97. 
See monuments and eftabliſhments, 5 
Muſick of the Engliſh, II. 112. 
Muſzum Britannicum, II. 23. 


Hubick and PRE of the Jews, I. 358. 

. 

Navigation at of, paſſed in parliament, 1660 W. 298. 
F< Na- 


I'N DK Xx. 


National pride, conſiderations upon the difference between 

pride and vanity, I. 204, 213. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the ſtatue which he ſaw in a dream an 

emblem of the Engliſh conſtitution, II. 190. 

Newton, (Sir Iſaac) I. 86. his monument, I. 205. eſteem 
in which he was held curng his life, I. 196. rewards of 
bis labours, II. 30. 

Nivernois, (duke of) I. 20, 107. 3 

Nobility, how renewed in England in the middle age, I. 143. 
its preſent ſtate, II. 44, 173, 263, & ſeq. The nobility 
begin to take a liking to London as a place of reſidence, 

„114. | 

— ee e ting nobility, its origin in England, J. 122, 

1 

Noſegays, preſented to magiſtrates and judges by the parties 

that apply to them, II. 

Notaries, apoſtolical and i in England and France, 


II. 136. 


Notre-Dame of Boulozne, the counteſs ol N and 


the diſtrict ſo called, . Is 
— bridge of at Paris, covered with houſes, I. 27. 
. 
Oath of allegiance, hiſtory of, I. 263. 
Obſervatory of Greenwich, II. 46. 
Obſtinate attachment of the Engliſh to their ſtudies, I. 183. 
Offices, or places of truſt, creation of, II. 261, 8 8 
— dd writings, I. 110. 
Officer, (Engliſh) on half pay, upon his return "FR Paris 
to London, follows the carriage on foo, with nothing 
but the coat on his back, I. 21. 
Onſlow, Mr. reſigned the place of ſpeaker in 1761, after 
he had held it tairty years, II. 289. 
Opera of London, II. 114. 
Orators, I. 65. Sce Eloquencde. 
O der, great love of the Engliſh for * 38, 74. 105, [2 
21 = 
Wh Tower of, (Tour d' Ordre) at 1 1 
| Orders of Mendicant Friars, II. 201, note. dee Kon 
„ 
Outrage offered by the chapter of Notre. Dame at Paris to 
Lewis the Younger, II. 225. 
Oyſe, remarkable particulars | in the banks of that river, . So 


= 


Ni I. 101. II. 19, 23, 44, 59, 64, & ſeq. 
Palace, St. James“ „ I. 42. 


Palaces 


1 N 5d E X. 


palaces built in London, or places adjacent, II. 1or. 

Papers, News-papers. See Printing. 

Papiſts, ſervile attachment of the Engliſh i in times of old, 
and the modern Catholics of that kingdom to the court 
of Rome, I. 265. 

Pariſh churches, of ancient conſtruction, I. 14. 

Patience, the Engliſh remarkable for that virtue, I. 13, 37. 

Parliament of England, I. 64, 67. Its reſemblance to the 
ancient parliament of France, II. 193. 

Patriotical eſtabliſhments. See Society. 

Pavement, account of that of London, I. 33, 37. 

Paul, St. Paul's church at London, II. 72, 92. 

Pauſanias, his intrigues, II. 306. 


Peaſants of England, I. 17. II. 126. | State of ours com- 
pared to that of the vaſſals of fiefs, II. 259. 


Pericles diſpoſed like a ſovereign of the depoſit of Delos, 
II. 307. 

Peers, or lords, I. 64. II. 149, & ſeq. their houſe, II 192. 

Perron (cardinal du) II. 333. 

Perukes, great ones worn by the Engliſh judges, J. 7. II. 


3 
Perriwig-makers, petition of, II. 224. 


People, of the lower ſort in London, . 84. See Humanity 
-- and Inſolenee. 
People who walk a-foot, attention of the Engliſh legiſlature 
do their caſe and convenience, I. 16, 36, 41. 5 
Perſians, their empire, one of the moſt powerful in all anti- 
quity, II. 28. Happy principle upon which its public 
virtue was founded, ibid. Thought nothing more infa - 
mous than to live by borrowing, ibid, 
Phyſic-garden, I. 201. 


Phlegm of the Italians ever viQorious over the Faria | 
Franceſe, Il. 2c4. 


Phphacnicians built Hippo, Adrumetum, Leptis, Carthage, 
e, II. 305. 


Päuhalis of Corinth, founder of Corcyra, II. 306. 


Picardy, remarkable particulars that occur upon. entering 


that province, I. 5. 


1 Pit, (Mr.) now lord Chatham, I. 30, 114, II. 109, 230, 


237, & ſeq. to 258. 
Places in courts of judicature, effects of their multipli- 
cation, I. 226. | 
Points of view or proſpects, account of ſome of the moſt 
remarkable about London, II. 46. 
Politics (love of the Engliſh for) . 140, & ſeq. 
Politeneſs of the Engliſh, I. 89, & {eq. 147. 
Police, If - 48, & leq. 0 


Pope, 


9 8 
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Pope, (Mr.) why deprived of the honour of a public mo- 
nument, I. 206. 

Population, I. 185, 127, 132. 

Port of London, of great extent, ſecure for ſhipping, and 
frequented by ſhips from all parts of the world, I. 25. 
Affluence occaſioned by it, ibid. 

Portſmouth, II. 47, & ſeq. 

Portus lecius of Cæſar, I. 214. 


Portrait painting, II. 62. 


1 N for) productive of . eke, 
Pound of Troy and averdupoize weight, II. 

Plutarch, become a favourite author of the F tench, I. 
Prediction of the abbe Dubos concerning the Engliſh colo- 
nies, I. 1: 

Preſs, liberty of, I. 56, II. 40. 


Printing, II. 


Prieſts. See Marriage and Ignorance. 


Prize-fighters. See Combats. 
Property, held ſaered in England, I. 16. 


Proſpect of the Thames from Rocheſter to London, [. 18, 
Proviſions. See Dearneſs. 


Porcelain, II. 76. 
Power, a formidable one, ſtarted up in our days in Ger- 


many by hoarding up a great treaſure, II. 279. 
Power, (ſubmiſſion to) I. 264. The principle of this doc- 
trine laughed at both in En gland and F rance, J. 329, & ſeq. 
Prior, Mr. II. 30. 
intermediate power, II. 197. That of the clergy 
the only intermediate power, which England had till the 
17th century, I. 198. 


Public entertainments ; their licentiouſneſs, 150, & ſeq. 


Their influence upon the character of a nation, 


| Purgatory, and praying for the dead, I. 359. 


. their ancient pretenſions, . 329. 


85 Ds 15 341. 


(Barrels, in the literary world, or paper wars, II. 3 5. 
Quays, London has none upon the Thames, I. 26. why, 
Js will ſhortly, 30. when they are once opened, the firlt 
noblemen, and the wealthieſt merchants will come to 
build upon the banks of the Thames, 29. 
Queſtion, or torture, not made uſe of in the criminal pro- 


ae of the Engliſb, II. 19 & ſeq. 


Rabe-⸗ 


hb 

Rabelais, I. 10. II. 201, 

Ranelagh, gardens, I. 183. 

Reformation of monaſteries in vain attempted by M. Cal. 
bert, I. 327. 

Refugees (Fiench in England) 15 94. 

Regiſters of chriſtenings and burials, I. 29 ” 

Regicide (mexims of) aſſerted by the court of Rome, I. 263. 


alternately lupported . Proteſtants and Catholics, 1 


239. 


Religion, a bond of union in clubs, I. 145. its influence 


upon the character of a nation, 173. compromiſe among 


Proteſtants with regard to ſome of its chief arti- 


cles, I. 326. 


Religious women, or nuns of England, I. 257. 


Remarkable bouſes and edifices At London, II. 10. of the * 


_ Muſeum, 2 


Rent of houſes exorbitant in England, I. 78. houſes not to 


be purchaſed but at a very high price, ibid. 


Republics, their ungrateful behaviour, II. 219. the ſyſtem 


of loans utterly unknown to antient republicks, 225.4 
Rent of Lands, I. 115. 


Revocation of the edict of Nantz, by whom juſtified, Ser 


Edict. 


Re- öl the poſſeſlions of monaſteries, how uſeful to 


the ſtate, II. 85. 
Richard II. See Valous, Muſic. 
| Riches of the clergy, II. $0. 
Riding, an exerciſe neceſſary for the Engliſh, J. 163. 


Rigid principles in religion often promote worldly intereſt 


. 123. 

Robbers and 8 account of, . 12, 60. 
Road from Dover to London, I. 11 

Roads, bridges, and cauſeways, I. 16. II. 125. 


Rocheſter, but one ſtreet in it, a mile in length, chiefly i in- 


habited by fatlors 309 workmen belonging to the navy, I. 
2135 


Europe, II. 10, & ſeq. 
Roman Hiſtory, examples from thence of money borrowed 
by the public in the moſt dreadful emergency, II. 28. 
Roudillac, a ſtatue of Shakeſpear, executed by that al 
at Mr. Garrick's ſeat at Hampton, I. 199. 


Rouen, obſervation concerning the old rampart which hides 


from 1 it the river Seine and its por 5 J. 30. 


— Nee 


Rooks: (court of) its power over kings, biſhops, | and all 
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Royal authority) by what means annihilated; and ſince re- 
ceſtabliſhed, II. 181, & ſeq. Its preſent ate i in England, 
I. 18% & ſeg. 
2 Ri peace of, ſyſtem | of loans then eſtabliſhed, II. 
282. 


1 


Sadneſs, the Engliſh remarkable for ſadneſs and gloomineſs 

of temper. See Seriouſneſs, Melancholy, Sloth, Va- 
ours, 

WI BY Evremont, his monument in Weltminſter- Abbey. I. | 

i 106. 

11. SGalaries of the principal judues, II. 172, & ſeq. 

Wal  ASatirical prints, I. 230. 

„ Savari, a French refugee, I. 79. 

Saxe, (marſhal). See Valour. 

Scolds, how puniſhed in Rand. See Engliſh Women. 

Selden, I. 186. 

Scaliger, I. 2. 

Sciences, genius of the Engliſh for them, 1. 185. æra of their 
_ taſte for the abſtruſe ſciences, II. 2. See Men of Letters. 
Oy | their working-rooms, and works in ſculpture, : 
68 

| Scutages, II. 267. 

_ Sea-coal, I. 44, 73, 168. 

Sea, difference of its effects upon thoſe who ll in pro- 
vinces bordeting upon it, and thoſe who Jive in inland 
provinces, I. 7. 

Sepulture and Funerals, excluſive right of certain monaſ- 

teries to ſepulture, I. 260. | 

Serious turn of the Engliſh, * 12, 13. even in their 
writings. 

Shakeſpeare, his figure, painted or engraved, | to be ſeen in 
all parts of England, I. 136. 

Shops of London, account of, I. 35. 

Signs, of inns, ſhops, &c. I. 9. II. 102. 

Sixtus' s bridge at Rame, extraordinary affair that happened 

- = There, e 7 

Sloth, why ranked amongſt mortal ns 4 

Sloane. See Sir Hans. p 

Smoke of London, I. 44. 

Smuggling, I. 12. 

Society (Royal) of 3 II. 1. of Antiquaries, 8. 

— for the Encouragement of Arts, II. 13. 

Somerſet-houſe, II. go. raiſed out of the ruins of churches, 

is an antiquated ſtructuxe, I. 31. 


Sor- 


EN DU E X. 

Sorcerers, or necromancers, I, 261. remarkable effe of ſor. 
cery cured by a method equally extraordinary, ibid. 

Soup and bouilli, I. 70. 
Sovereigns, their neglect of funeral monuments, II. 70. 
their political ſubjection to the court of Rome, 202, & ſeq. 
Speaker of the houſe of commons, II. 288. he keeps his 
chair only when the houſe is upon buſineſs, ibid. 
| Spirit of commerce, oppoſite to that of the financer, I. 1235 
Hneezing, I. 148. 

Spy, or informer, buſineſs of, unknown in England, I. 48. 
Squares of London, I. 230. 
Stanhope, (lord) his monument, II. 67. his munificenee to 
Mr. Girardon, II. 69. 

Statues. See Sculptors. 
Stile of the bar of England, II. 151, x76. 

Subſtitutions, or entails. See Laws. | | 
Stuarts, national debt had an influence on their fate at the 
death of queen Anne, II. 282. _ 
Succeſſions. See Laws. | 
Suicide, (propenſity of the Engliſh to it) J. 28. its principle. ib. 
Sully, (the duke of) his opinions concerning che fitneſs of 

the French for remote poſſeſſions. I. 138. 

Sundays, rigidly obſerved in England, I. 173 & ſeq. 

Superſtition. See Quakers. _ 

Surgery joined in England to pharmacy, I. 21. 

Sutton, founder of the Charter-houſe, I. 220. 

Swans upon the river Thames, II. 276. combats between 
them and boys, ibid. | 

Swords, what fort of people wear them i in 1 I. 61. 

Synope, the metropolis which had peopled Cotyor, Ceraſus, 

and Trebiſonde, I. 307. 


4 


T. 


| Tallages, II. 267. 


Taſte, queſtion . whether the Engliſh and the ſe- 
vera! Sons of Europe have a taſte peculiar to themleres, 
II. 102, 103. See St. e Tome III. p. 200, and 
thoſe that follow. _ "= 
Tax, perſonal and real, II. 267. 
—-— for the poor, I. 63. 
Thames, I. 24. its banks Ser by tanners, dvers, and 
other manufacturers, 26. human induſtry far from: con- 
tributing to ſhow it to advantage, has endeavoured to diſ- 
figure it, by concealing the proſpect of it, ibid. has no 
Juays, ibid. has no other conveniencies for the loading 
end unloading of goods, but ſtairs or Wharfs, 27. 
Theatre. See Public Entertainments, 


Temper 


INDEX 


| 
i Temper. See Engliſh. 
W Temple, (lord) II. 121, 243, & leq. 
Temples, or churches in London, I. S 
Toleration, happy effects of it with eſpeRt to England, I. 116, 
Toaſts, I. 151. ho 

Tower of London, I. 3r. has a battery of large Cannon, 32, 

Trebiſonde, a Greek colony, os well to the 10,000 
| Greeks under Xenophon, II. 

Trent, council of, ſuch 5 sf that ntl admitted 
by the French legiſlature as were judged moſt ſuited to the 

neceſſities of the "kingdom, II. 299. 

Tribunals. See Courts of Judicature, 

Trick, the only one ever played upon the author whit ke 

was in England, I. 10. 

Troy weight, A 850 of weight in uſe in that town, id eſta- 8 
bliſhed by its counts, now Lecome the uſual weight of 
England, II. 73. 

Troyes, Madden born in that town, ſounder and ſirſt en- 
courager of prizes in the Pritiſh ſtands, II. 100. 

Tumult. See Sedition, unto! rating ſpirit, its ill conſe- 

„ | quences. 

r Taurnpikes, the price ſettled by a tariff according to the num- 

$0080 ber of horſes, I. 15. 
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11 if Valette, a French Jeſuit, I. 128. baniſhed from Marte 
1 . retires to Hammerſmith, where he lives with other Frenc 
e Jeſuits, ibid. breaks for 80, 000 1. and runs away, ibid. 
Vanity. See Pride. 

e Vapours, or ſpleen, ſource, effects, and cure of, I. 232. 
. 4 Vauxhall, I. 155. 

1 Vegetation, different ſorts of it in France and England, 1.0. 


1140 Venality of the poſts of judicature, II. 197. 
Wl! p Veroneſe, (Paul) remarkable pitue by that artiſt, II. be. 
Veſpaſian, executes immenſe works to reftore the high roads, 5 
$1 

| Vineyards, ancient and preſent of Enoland: II. * 
Voſſius, ſaid to believe every thing but the Bible, L 

* FIR HEE Uther, bilnop; J. 180. 

Wl e 


Wales, prince of, ſon to king Edward III. II. 86. 

Walpole, (Mr.) his houſe at Twickenham, II. 89. 

Walking in public gardens, taſte of the Eogliſh for, 4 40 
80, 154, 164. 

a= arin, a celebrated graver, that worked for Cromwell n. 71. 

3 [| | Vater, diſtributed to all the houſes in Lon#on, I. 79. 

Witt}! Weybiidge duke of Newcallle" s  gardene, II. 121. 


— Weſt⸗ 


NU E. 

Weſtminſter, monuments which adorn it, . 204. 

Wilkes, (Mr.) II. 35. 

William the IIId. II. 116. 

Wilton, (Mr. a ſculptor) I. 102. I. 68. . 

Windmill, trouble of removing it from one ſide of the road 
to the other, I. 12, 

Windſor chapel, II. 87. 

Wine, what ſort drank at London, . 81. neceſſary for the 

Engliſh, 166. 

Win mad, (the Abbe of) his opinion concerning the pol⸗ 

ſible ſtate of the arts in England and France, II. 61. 


Wolfe, 1 monument of his conquelt of Canada, I. 
$08; 


- Wolves, ſtate of in England, 1 oo © 
Wortly Montague, (Mr.) his expedition to Egypt and Pa- 
leſtine, to find out the true explanation of the inſcriptions 
on Mount Sinai, I. 187, 188. 
Works of authors, their influence upon the character of a 


nation, I. 209. what works pleale. the Engliſh moſt, dee 
Serious. 


Workmen in England, I. roq. 
| Wren, (Sir Chriſtopher) a celebrated Engliſh architect, II. 
92. his picture, I. 198. 

Wrecks, claims they are liable to, I. 129. 


* 
Kayerius (Francis) idle ſtory concerning him, II. 210. 
Xenophon, his treatiſe on the reſources of the Athenian | 
ſtate almoſt exhauſted by ambitious wars, II. 283. pro- 
poſes to that commonwealth to avail herſelf of the tran- 
quillity acquired by the peace of Antaleides, to revive her 
commerce and her navy, ibid. propoſes to immortalize by 
public inſcriptions, the names of thoſe who lend their 
| money upon a certain intereſt to the ſtate, e 284 


| Ne 
Yeaſt of his; > uſed at firſt by the Engliſh by way of leaven 
for bread : diſturbances ariling from the introduction of 


this practice into Paris, with an account of ſome of the 


remarkable pieces occaſioned by them, I. 68, 
York, (Mr.) I. 162. 


* 


25 
Zinzendorf, (Count) J. 348. II. 309. was not the founder of 


the Moravian ſect, ibid. his hiſtory, 309, 310, 311. Con- | 
verſation between him and lord Chetterficld. 
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